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ANTROBUS. 


‘5 
% OME years agoa remarkable 
woman appeared in New 
York, and lived in a 
house near Washington 
Square. She made 
no demonstrations, but 
lived quietly in a quiet 
suite of rooms, and was 
seldom seen out of them. 
It was not until near 
the close of her two- 
years’ sojourn there 
that she beeame known 
outside ofa very limited 
cirele, and not until 
after she had gone away 
did she become in any 
degree what might be 
termed famous. 

I am not aware that the occasion of 
her heing in New York has ever been ex- 
plained. Society never arrived at the 
point of making her acquaintance, and 
she was engaged in no ostensible business. 
Had New York been an European city, 
it might have been surmised that she was 
a political spy, but such a thing is out of 
the question in our Republic. She could 
hardly, either, have been actuated by the 
curiosity of the ordinary intelligent 
foreigner, who travels for the sake of 
writing a book, for although she is said 
to have written a book while she was here, 


it embodied no criticisms or appreciations 
of our manners and customs, about which 
indeed, she could have known little, since 
she had never troubled herself to either 
study them or conform to them. As to 
her book, I never happened to see it. It 
was published, I understand, in New York 
and in London, and was of a philosophi- 
‘al character—was, in fact, a striking but 
somewhat abstruse essay towards solving 
the riddle of the Sphinx. 

The origin and past history of the 
lady were also involved in obscurity,— 
not because so many different tales were 
told, any one of which was about as 
plausible as the others, that it was impos- 
sible to determine which, if any of them, 
was the true one. From this superabund- 
ance of biographical material, however, 
a few generally accepted details emerged. 
She was thought to have been born some- 
where in the Eastern part of Europe, of 
Greek, Russian, Turkish, Polish or Hun- 
garian parentage. She had been married 
and her husband was of noble birth. She 
had been very wealthy, but she had _re- 
linquished her property, either voluntar- 
ily or otherwise, and at the period I write 
of, she was living on means ostensibly 
slender, derived no one knew whence. 
She had at one time resided in India, and 
had there learned, or perfected herself in, 
certain esoteric doctrines as to human ori- 
gin, nature and destiny, which were sup- 
posed to endow their possessors with 
exceptional power—or, more accurately, 
to develop in them faculties which ordi- 
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narily exist only in a rudimentary form, 
or have been, in the lapse of ages, alto- 
gether lost. 

Such an outline as this, would obvious- 
ly require much filling-in to be satisfac- 
tory. The student of life feels that all the 
things which we would care to hear have 
been omitted. You might as well expect 


a miner in Colorado to content himself 


with the landmarks that locate a_ rich 
vein of ore: what he wants is to dig, and 
get the ore out. What led this lady to 
marry? What was the character of her 
married life? What event separated her 
from her husband? What turned her 
thoughts to India, and the esoteric phil- 
osophy? Did her past contain any great 
tragedy or crime? And if so, was she the 
sinned- -against, or the sinning? These are 
a few of the speculations that immediate- 
ly suggest themselves. But the lady kept 
her own counsel, and her nearest acquaint- 
ances seemed to really know little more 
about her than has here been set down. 

Meanwhile, what she was, appeared in 
a measure to fill the void created by ig- 
norance of what she had been. She was 
an interesting, winning and commanding 


personality, with a vein of strangeness in 
her that fascinated people, and at the same 


time kept them aloof. She made herself 
intimate with you, and yet you were con- 
scious of never being intimate with her. 
To say that she was unconventional is to 
put the case mildly. She was radical and 
fearless in her intercourse to a degree 
scarcely to be gauged by ordinary minds ; 
and yet slander never fixed the slightest 
stain upon her chastity. This was due to 
no aridity or incompleteness of nature, 
however. On the contrary, her sexual 
temperament was rich and ardent to a 
degree, hardly measurable by our Saxon 
standards. But then it was dominated 
by a cold, searching, analyzing, invincible 
intellect, ‘of singular depth and compass. 
These two antagonistic elements had been 
by means of some spiritual cataclysm, 
perhaps, welded and smelted together into 
a character of extraordinary magnetic 
force. If you can suppose the souls of a 
passionate, wayward, impulsive woman, 
and of a far-seeing, impassive, sublimely- 
reasoning sage, to have been unified and 
incarnated in a single body, you may ob- 
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tain some notion of the impression which 
this nature produced upon those who 
came in contact with her. 

She was, in many exterior ways, a 
quaint, amusing, whimsical creature. 
Personal vanity or self-consciousness she 
had none. She did not know how to 
dress; one might regard it as a fortunate 
accident that she happened to be dressed 
at all. She liked deep, rich colors, vivid 
combinations ; but of form or fashion in 
attire she had no conception. As for con- 
ventional deportment—how to enter a 
room like a lady, how to sit, how to move 
—lI despair of measuring the extent of 
her remoteness from such civilities; she 
let her body and limbs take any position 
that chanced to be convenient for them; 
no unkempt lounger in a frontier bar-room 
could show a more complete insouciance 
as to the disposition of arms, legs and 
trunk. In spite of this (I state the fact, 
and do not attempt to explain it) there 
never was a less vulgar woman; on the 
contrary, you never lost the feeling that 
she was a great lady ; instinct with a kind 
of royalty, half savage, half Oriental. It 
was the influence of her face, perhaps, 
though its contours were broad and rather 
heavy ; or perhaps it was her eyes alone 
—long, full-lidded, sleepy, imperial eyes, 
which, when kindled by emotion, dilated 
and flashed, black as night, clear as stars; 
and then retired again into slumberous- 
ness; or, at times of intellectual exalta- 
tion, seemed to confront with steady, 
comprehending gaze, things not material- 
ly visible. However it was, the spirit in 
her entirely overrode and dignified the 

hysical. 

With all her intellect and passion, she 
was like a child in the every-day affairs 
of worldly life. She had no conception 
of business—of profit and loss, security 
and interest. She would prattle and play 
and laugh like a child, with no responsi- 
bility for the present and no care for . 
morrow. She was free and natural i 
speech ; would discuss any subject without 
embarrassment or affectation, and turned 
starched conventions into ridicule simply 
by throwing on them the light of common 
sense. She was heedless, impulsive, gen- 
erous; quick-tempered, easily placated ; 
easily led, fertile in prejudices and super- 
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stitions. But all this was on the external 
plane: the moment you touched the chord 
of her inner life she towered and dilated 
to sublime proportions, and became preg- 
nant with spiritual and creative force. 
She was like an athlete, playful and facile 
as a kitten in seasons of relaxation, but, 
at a signal, springing to tear down the 
gates of a city and carry them like a fag- 
got of sticks. 

In the early autumn of the second year 
of her sojourn in New York, I met John 
Palgrave at my club. I had not seen 
this man since I parted from him at the 
University, years before; but I had heard 
of him occasionally, he had a national 
reputation as a physician: his specialty, 
as they call it, being diseases of the mind 
and nervous system. But he had estab- 
lished himself in the West, which was out 
of my way: he now told me that his home 

yas in San Francisco. He had come to 

the East on a short visit, and to admin- 
ister the estate of his brother Robert, who 
had just died, appointing him executor. 
John Palgrave was himself a rich man: 
he inherited wealth, and made more in 
his profession. 

We had a pleas- 
ant afternoon at the 
club, where he had 
been introduced by 
a fellow physician 
who was also a 
member. Palgrave 
belonged to that 
type of his profes- 
sion whose lives are 
rich in strange ex- 
periences. He was 
a profound man be- 
neath a light and 
easy manner; sym- 
pathetic, and ac- 
quainted with hu- 
man nature—with 
woman’s nature, 
which is all of 
man’s, and some- 
thing more. These 
qualities, combined 
with his technical 
knowledge, brought 
him into intimate 
relations with peo- 
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ple worth knowing; or, rather, it enabled 
him to discover what was worth know- 
ing in people with whom he came in 
contact. They opened their souls to him, 
they made him the confidant of their con- 
fessions, desires and weaknesses. He was 
unmarried, but I doubt whether he might 
not have had any woman who was worth 
his asking for, because he understood 
women, and could say and do things that 
made them breathe quicker, and be sen- 
sible of a subtle warmth and geniality 
which are the manifestation of sex, and 
which, in these arid and hurrying times, 
are seldom elicited in social intercourse. 
Men and women like to be moved at the 
centre of sensibility, but the art of pro- 


Brant and Palgrave. 
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ducing this kind of emotion is lost; we 
are, for the most part, either coldly in- 
tellectual, or still more coldly sensual ; 
the great region that belongs to true pas- 
sion is left unexplored. John Palgrave 
knew his way into that region, but, for 
what reason I know not, he forebore to 
appropriate the treasures that he found 
there. 

He had travelled a good deal abroad, 
and brought home much knowledge and 
thought. He seldom, however, spoke di- 
rectly about his experiences, or referred 
to people by name. He used his infor- 
mation in the way of illustration of gen- 
eral propositions. It might have been 
possible, by carefully piecing together 
these allusions during a long course of 
time, to arrive at some perception of def- 
inite facts concerning him. But I was 
more interested in his conclusions and 


generalizations than in the data on which 
he based them, so I made no attempt, at 
this time, to penetrate his reserve. 
Among the topics we discussed that 
afternoon was the curious manner in which 
human beings, apparently remote from 


one another in every sense, sometimes find 
their destinies and interests entangled, so 
that they are involuntarily bound to- 
gether by ties, compared with which, 
those of family relationship are slight. 
Palgrave was not a mystic, or even a 
fatalist, but he could generally harmonize 
seemingly unaccountable things with nat- 
ural law. 

“Tove is at the bottom of all union,” 
he said, “by love, I mean the widest sense 
of the word—its evil aspect as well as its 
Hate and sin are the first cousins 
of love, if not love itself in disguise. They 
all spin the webs that bind the world to- 
gether. A man of powerful vitality, who, 
for any reason, sets aside all moral re- 
sponsibility, will, in the lapse of years, 
find himself wound up in an inextricable 
knot of human relationships and affini- 
ties, which are his own offspring, but 
which combine to destroy him. The chil- 
dren of wickedness devour their parent. 
They pursue him, even unconsciously or 
against their own will, and run him to 
death at last. In fact, they are parts of 
himself, from which, having generated 
them, he can never separate himself. 


a UI vd. 
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The solidarity of our race is not suff- 
ciently realized. Our deeds and our sym- 
pathies make our circumstances. I com- 
mit a crime here in New York, and | go 
to Thibet and find the poison of it in my 
cup of coffee. The case is similar, of 
course, as regards the consequences of 
pure and good actions, but the results, 
being benign, are less outwardly visible 
and striking.” 

“Do you think that evil intentions al- 
ways bring forth evil?” asked I. “Can- 
not the results of a criminal life be some- 
times good?” 

“As regards the world, yes,” replied 
Palgrave. “The product of our sewers, 
which is the material symbol of hell, is of 
the highest use in agriculture: it is the 
medium through which creative energy is 
manifested in vegetation, and thereby in 
human life. But evil is never beneficent 
to the doer. A man may beget a child 
in sin, and that child may become the 
means of his destruction, but the same 
child may be a most valuable and unex- 
ceptionable citizen of the world. No, this 
globe would be a sorry place if all the 
mischief perpetrated in it remained un- 
changeably mischievous. But the scheme 
of things is too large for that. As the 
ocean absorbs cesspools and turns them 
to health, so what we call human nature 
gathers strength from the diseases of par- 
ticular exponents of it.” 

“In short, hades is the seminary of 
heaven?” 

“That is too sensational a statement. 
But, as some poet has said, “ Beds of 
heavenly asphodal, made fragrant with 
the muck of hell,” or words to that eftect. 
All the same, ‘ woe to them through whom 
the offenses come!’ ” 

“You ought to know Mrs. Antrobus,” 
remarked I. 

“Who is she?” 

“T can speak of her only from hearsay, 
for I’ve never met her myself. But I 
should think, from what I’ve heard, that 
she would be one of your sort. She is a 
mystery, and a great deal of a woman. 
She also has views about life, and, by 
the way, Brant, the portrait painter, 
asked me to go with him this evening and 
be introduced. I believe I told him I'd 
go. Will you come along?” 


” 
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They had a handsome and haughty aspect. 
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Palgrave, before accepting, informed 
himself as to what sort of an experience 
it was likely to be, and finally consented 
to go. Brant came in later and dined 
with us, and gave us more information, at 
first hand. When we asked whether we 
would have to dress, he laughed in his 
beard. Brant was a jovial pagan. 

“Great Brahma!” quoth he. “Put 
on a Turkish towel and a pair of slippers. 
I doubt if Mrs. Antrobus would know that 
you were a man if you came in a swallow- 
tail. Get as near to nature as you can, 
if you'll take my advice.” 

We all three went to the house about 
ten o’clock. The lady probably slept a 
good deal in the mornings: at any rate, 
she was up at any hour of the night. 
We climbed up a flight of dark stairs, 
and were ushered into a room of moderate 
size in the back part of the house. It 
smelt of Turkish tobacco. It was lighted 
by a great brass lantern, with holes pierced 
in it in patterns. An immense fish-net 
had been festooned over the ceiling, where 
it looked like a Brobdignag cobweb. 
A carved and gilded wooden statue of 
Buddha, about four feet high, stood in 
front of the fireplace, which was closed, 
for cold weather had not yet set in. Sev- 
eral oil paintings, unframed, hung on the 
walls, draped about with dark Oriental 
stuffs. There was a large stand of black 
teak-wood, covered with smoking appli- 
ances chiefly in the form of Russian 
cigarettes. The floor was covered with 
rugs. There were two or three low, easy 
chairs, with broad seats, and rather shab- 
by; but most of the sitting accomodation 
was in the form of divans, and great 
cushions on the floor. The place looked 
not unlike one’s idea of a superior kind 
of opium den. The decorations, however, 
were not chargeable to Mrs. Antrobus 
herself, but had been contributed by 
Brant and other artists and virtuosos who 
were among her intimates. The pictures 
were figure-pieces, and some of them were 
rather startlingly sensuous. But they 
were admirably done, and I was surprised 
to learn that Brant was the painter of one 
of the most striking of them. 

“ You never did anything like that be- 
fore,” I said to him. “If you can go on 
like that, you’ll make a new reputation.” 
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“My boy,” said he, “if you were to 
write a novel under the influence of that 
woman, no one would believe you wrote 
it. It would be a work of genius. But 
you would know that the genius was hers, 
not yours.” 

This apologue, though not flattering to 
my vanity, interested me. What author 
or artist would not be glad to meet a wom- 
an who could inspire him to do better 
than his best! Are we not all looking for 
such ? 

“ How does she do it 


ed 


9» 


I inquired. 
“Oh, atmosphere!” said Brant, vague- 
ly, waving his hand. “She puts you in 
the mood, and makes you see things. She 
tells you a story about a cock and a bull, 
and you sit down and create an immor- 
tality. You know what I mean. It’s 
not what she says or does, but what she is !” 
This conversation took place after our 
introductions had been made. The intro- 
ductions in question were not of a formal 
character. When we entered Mrs. An- 
trobus was standing at the teak-wood 
table, lighting a cigarette. She nodded 
tv Brant, and then looked beyond him at 
Palgrave and me. As he came up she 


blew a puff of smoke over her shoulder, 
dropped her head a little and gazed at 
him with an intent look for a moment. 
Then her face brightened, and she held 
out her hand to him—the most beautiful 


hand I ever saw. It was slender, soft and 
dimpled, but full of strength and char- 
acter. The thumb was unusually long. 
“It is well you come,” said she, with a 
slight foreign accent, and in a voice that 
had a kind of husky, fragrant charm, 
singularly winning. “I will make you at 
home. What do you smoke?” 
“Tt’s Mr. Palgrave,” said Brant. “ Dr. 
Palgrave, rather, San Francisco. And 
this is the man I spoke to you of, you 
know—the novelist.” Here he put a 
hand on my shoulder, and I bowed. 
“You come to take—not to give, like 
him,” said she smiling, and touching my 
hand lightly with hers. “ Never mind— 
I like both.” It was a keen remark. 
How could she discriminate so instantly 
between Palgrave and me? Perhaps, how- 
ever, our intuitions would develop faster 
if we only trusted in them more. Mrs. 
Antrobus evidently trusted to hers, and 
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they had told her that I was an investi- 
gator, and Palgrave an independent initi- 
ate. And she liked us both: her sympa- 
thies were catholic. 

She sat down on one of the divans, and 
invited Palgrave and me to places on 
each side of her with a movement of her 
hand that was grace itself. And yet her 
position, as she reclined, supported on her 
left elbow, was not at all @ da mode. Her 
body was too heavy for elegance, and her 
dress was not calculated to hide its short- 
comings. She had on a sort of woolen 
robe—it might have been a blanket with 
a hole through the centre for the head— 
of a dark blue color, and a piece of silk 
tied round her black hair turban-wise, of 
Egyptian red. Her feet, appearing beneath 
the bottom of her robe, were encased in 
black silk stockings, both of which had 
holes in them, and in half slippers, which 
kept dropping off, when she would bend 
forward and pull them on again in an 
absent minded way. Now this foot, so 
carelessly clad and treated, matched her 
hand for exquisiteness of form and pro- 
portion: Iam sure no civilized “lady’s 
shoe” had ever come near it, so this act of 
Neverthe- 
less, [am sure it was not. Mrs. Antrobus 
did not know nor care how she looked, 
and this was the more certain because 
she must have been very beautiful when 
she was a girl. She might now have been 
about thirty-five, and if she had been a 
coquette in her youth, she would have 
made an effort to maintain her good looks 
when nature began to encroach on them. 
But if it be rare for a beautiful woman 
to be indifferent to her beauty, it is un- 
heard of for a woman who has been 
beautiful, and has known it, not to try 
to eke out her comeliness. Mrs. Antrobus’s 
thoughts were fixed on other things: the 
beauty that was her true characteristic 
was in her mind, and had always been so. 
And though I could imagine that it would 
have been easy to fall passionately in love 
with her at an earlier period of her career, 
yet even then I am sure that her physical 
attractions, however great, would have 
been secondary to those of her spiritual 
part, and would certainly have outlasted 
any physical changes. In short, she was 
a fascinating woman: she made you feel 


hers may have been coquetry. 
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the touch of her spirit, and you kindled 
under it. After all, there is no account- 
ing for such things. 

The talk had in some way drifted on to 
children. Mrs. Antrobus, taking occa- 
sional quick whiffs at her cigarette, and 
bending over to pull on her slipper, chat- 
ted and laughed as if she were herself a 
child. “You never had one,” she said, 
suddenly, looking up at Palgrave. He 
replied, “I never had a wife.” 

“ And that is to say the same, for you 
of the West,” she rejoined. “ But children 
are always blessed, however they come! 
I had one once: she was a daughter.” 

“You lost her?” said Palgrave. 

“She was taken away: I lose every- 
thing,” was her reply, with a momentary 
grave look in her great eyes. “But she 
has me in her,” she added, brightening, 
“T shall see her again, when it is ready.” 

“What makes you believe that?” I 
asked. 

She turned to me for the first time, with 
the same intent look that she had before 
given Palgrave. After a moment she 
said, “ When the others go, you stay. I 
think I shall give you something to see. 
You make me feel like that. Yes, there 
is something for us to do together. You 
will stay?” 

“ Of course I will,” said I, not knowing 
in the least what she meant. 


CHAPTER II. 


A SCENE IN SHADOW. 

THE others did not hasten their de- 
parture. I know not what hour it was 
when they took their leave. Mrs. An- 
trobus made the evening uninterruptedly 
entertaining to all of us, but addressed 
no conversation exclusively to me during 
the interval. We talked at haphazard— 
not merely about literature, science, phil- 
osophy, art—but of quaint topics, such 
as the unconscious habits of people, the 
shape or color that we ascribe to abstract 
conceptions, the cause of the tyranny of 
fashions, the value of speech as a means 
of communicating ideas. As to this last 
point, I recollect our hostess saying, 
“No! It is not a possible thing! To 
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talk is to give what is like a geometry 
outline. But an idea—a thought—that 
is something human—it is warm—it has 
blood! Well, words do not give that! 
To pronounce a word—that is nothing! 
But if I will put a music in my voice— 
like this !—and if I will mean something 
with my eyes—my hands—all myself! 
Ah! Now I begin to speak! But these 
words—no! They trip me up—they 


Whether somebody paid it for her, 


are fences I must climb! They are not— 
language!” 

“But wouldn’t that rather wipe out 
literature?” I ventured to suggest. 

Mrs. Antrobus laughed. “What 
makes a musician great?” she ex- 
claimed. “One man will play on his 
violin a tune, and it is nothing! But 
another plays the same, and behold! I 
rise to heaven! It is not the notes, then, 
‘in music, nor, in language, the words! 
You understand!” she added, looking 
round at Palgrave, who had sat silent, 
and now replied only by a movement of 
the head. 
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“For my part,” said Brant, in his joe- 
und bass, “I am convinced by your argu- 
ment, in one sense. You’ve been using 
words all this while, and yet I’ve no notion 
what the deuce you’re driving at!” 

After they were gone Mrs. Antrobus 
paced slowly up and down the room, 
with her hands behind her back. She 
had taken off her turban, and her hair, 
which was long and exceeding thick, 


was a question sometimes mooted in the clubs. 


hung down on her shoulders, and stood 
out from her head in a bold curve, like 


the spring of a cataract. It was as black 
as soot, and seemed electric with life. 
No sound was audible, except the soft 
“pad” of her soft footfall, on the Persian 
rugs. Her shadow, as she moved, swung 
to and fro, and started up and sank upon 
the walls. The impression of physical 
heaviness, noticeable when she was at 
rest, disappeared when she moved. 
There was a panther-like elasticity im 
her tread. She paid no attention to me, 
but seemed to have wandered off into 
regions of revery known only to herself. 
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“My heart is full of hauntings to- 
night ! ” she murmured, pausing at last 
in her walk, and turning her face in my 
direction. ‘“ When you first spoke to me 
to-night, I felt them begin to gather, and 
ever since they have been troubling me 
more and more, far down! I must find 
a way for them to go, or they will choke 
me! Do you fear to let them pass away 
all you?” 

I did not at once reply, partly because 
I was not certain that she was addressing 
me, and partly because, like Brant, I 
didn’t know what she was driving at. I 
thought a receptive attitude best fitted 
the situation. 

She sat down in a big easy chair just 
in front of me, and one of her curved 
feet touched my own, as she fixed her 
eyes on mine. Though the heavy lids 
half veiled her glance, I was sensible of 
a very penetrating quality i in it, at first 
not agreeable to sustain; but after a lit- 
tle while this feeling passed off, and 
there came a desire to return her gaze 
indefinitely, as one bends to inhale a fas- 
cinating perfume. Hers were certainly 


wonderful eyes, and the light that came 


from them seemed rather an emanation 
than a reflection, so that a fancy seized 
me that they cast an illumination on my 
face, enabling this singular woman to see 
into my mind and heart. And, on my 
part, I imagined I could discern spaces 
and vistas within those dark pupils of 
hers. They seemed slowly to enlarge, 
until their circles swept round a diameter 
vast enough to enclose a vision of the 
world. I lost myself in a sort of specu- 
lative dream, wherein, however, I was 
obscurely sensible of a guidance—a draw- 
ing—in a fixed direction, as a current in 
the aimless welter of an ocean draws a 
rudderless boat. Then I heard a sweet, 
husky voice, low but urgent, saying re- 
peatedly, “Listen! listen! .” and 
again, “they are speaking... hear 
them ! hear them!” and I listened, though 
scarcely with the outward ear. An in- 


terior sense was awakened—the soul of 


hearing—finer and more delicate than 
the physical sense. 

The sounds that presently came to me 
were not remote, yet neither were they 
near, but they were introduced from 
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some interior place, and I perceived that 
it depended on the intention of my mind 
how distinctly they should manifest 
themselves. My first instinctive impulse 
was to avoid them, for though on one 
side they were insinuating and smooth, I 
felt that in their real essence they were 
full of hatred and death. But that 
subtle tide or current, against which it 
was pleasant not to struggle, bore me 
along, so that though I retained the pur- 
pose not to go, I was in a state of double 
consciousness, seeing myself as an alien 
person, and taking an intellectual inter- 
est in my own struggles. But I was far 
from caring to help myself. I was the 
spectacle, not less than I was the spec- 
tator. 

What I saw during this experience 
was less clear than what I heard. With- 
in the sweep of that circle of night into 
which I penetrated, there was outspread 
a dusky wilderness wherein forms occa- 
sionally started into visibility, but were 
generally obscure. I was constrained by 
that same overmastering power, whose 
word had been, not “behold !” but 
“listen!” As I was drawn yet further 
inward into this dusky domain, and be- 
“ame used to its heavy atmosphere, and 
to the enervating, yet alluring odors that 
fumed up on the deadness of the air, I 
felt an awful life creeping stealthily 
through my veins and nerves, and as- 
saulting the citadels of heart and brain. 
The place was the abode wherein thought 
is insanity, and existence spiritual death. 
I had the perception that in yielding to 
its temptations there would be a frenzied 
and delirious sort of delight. But on the 
other hand I knew that—being only 
partly freed from bodily conditions—the 
prince of the powers of the air had but 
limited control over me. 

Sinking downwards through the thick 
duskiness, I was near a cavernous place, 
where two voices talked together. The 
sound, however, sometimes lost the sem- 
blance of words, and resembled an angry 
noise of crackling and creaking, destitute 
of intelligent signific: ance. At such mo- 
ments I shuddered, and felt deadly cold, 
but again, a mephitic fire in the ‘speech 
awakened an inflaming wish to hear. 
Ever and anon, as I advanced, I had 
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glimpses of a barren and dreary waste, 
but, hovering over it, a mist of illusion, 
suggesting a fantastic and voluptuous 
splendor. I drew near an apartment in 
the place where two persons conversed. 
One forged to and fro, discoursing volu- 
bly, with a lust to profane whatever was 
holy and to suggest whatever was evil. 
The other listened with an occasional 
chuckle, interjecting a word or a ques- 
tion, rubbing his hands, hugging his 
knees, and ever and anon making a 
snatch in the air at a species of ugly 
fowl that was fluttering about. Having 
caught one, he would slowly tear it in 
pieces. But I observed that these birds 
first appeared from behind his head, as 
if they came out of it. It seemed, 
therefore, as if he were unawares glut- 
ting his cruelties upon himself, and 
was sapping his own life under the 
persuasion that he was destroying the 
life of others. 

These two beings had no describable 
appearance. If I looked at them, so to 
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lioness sucking a man’s biood.”’ 


say, through their own eyes, they had a 
handsome and haughty aspect, with a 
sparkle in their eyes of domineering 


power and pride. But if I happened to 
catch a glimpse of them on my own ac- 
count, the contrast was ghastly. Mortal 
imagination has generated nothing com- 
parable to these visages and figures. . . A 
squalid and fetid influence rayed out 
from them, stifling to the soul that be- 
held them. They seemed to have for- 
gotten that they were ever human. The 
best that divine mercy could do for them 
now, was in some measure to withhold 
them, by pains, from sinking themselves 
yet further into the insanities of self-wor- 
ship and mutual hatred. 

“And he knows,” said the seated one, 
“that the boy’s mother is also his own?” 

“T tell you, that’s what holds him to 
his destruction. The spoiling of the 
boy’s soul is to be the revenge for his 
own mishap. He, you know, began as 
an apostle on earth. In those days | was 
far from him.” 
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“Yet there were threads that bound 
him to you?” 

«“ He was mine—beneath the sole of my 
foot! His aspirations for good were but a 
disguised appetite for evil. He fancied 
that good must rhyme with his desire.” 

«A pregnant error! The fool slays 
himself with the spear he thought to hurl 
at another!” 

“ Because he was suckled on poison, 
his youth seemed rich and capacious. 
He believed his father a saint, and his 
mother an angel at the throne of her Re- 
deemer! When he learned the truth he 
turned from good as one turns from poi- 
son mistaken for wholesome wine. His 
every impulse became a snake yearning 
for innocent life to destroy. He cursed his 
father and went forth to do mischief.” 

“A delicious tale! And you were not 
idle, I'll warrant!” 

“T fed on his heart!” screamed the 
other, making a terrible gesture with his 
hands. “He was my slave! It was as 


if I myself had returned to earth, with 

all the wisdom and power gained by a 

thousand ages of experience here!” 
“What are they but the flesh and 


bones that we use for our occasions! 
But how did he get the boy?” 

“When the woman escaped to her 
lover, they dwelt in a remote place, and 
made amends to themselves. There the 
boy was born. He was as near angelic 
as a creature of earth can be—that, in 
reality, which his elder half-brother had 
been in his own conceit. 

“I wish I had the little angel in my 
hands!” muttered the seated one, snatch- 
ing at a bird, and ripping off its wings. 
“Td teach him angelic virtues !—cheer- 
fulness in affliction—patient endurance 
—love to enemies!” At each phrase he 
inflicted some fresh torture on the miser- 
able fowl, at last dashing it on the 
ground, an inanimate mass. 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy—when 
I’ve had my first taste of him, the rest of 
him is yours!” said the other. “But 
you should have seen the meeting between 
this slave of mine and his mother! She 
was living, as I told you, in a remote 
place, with the man to whom she had 
been betrothed at the time when her hus- 
band, as he afterwards made himself, 
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spirited her away. He soothed her first 
alarm on discovering who he was, saying 
that his sympathies were with her, and 
that he rejoiced she had escaped to the 
man who had truly loved her. He won 
the lover’s confidence too, and then, while 
they were all talking happily together, 
and the boy was sitting on his mother’s 
knee, my slave passed behind the lover’s 
chair, and laid one hand lovingly on his 
shoulder. “May you always be as 
blessed as you are at this moment!” he 
said, smiling in her face, and as he spoke 
. . - he had in his other hand a knife 
. you understand!” He completed 
the narrative in a hideous pantomime. 

The seated one licked his lips feverish- 
ly. “And then he served mother and 
babe the same?” he asked. 

“That was my first plan,” the other 
replied, “but it turned out otherwise. 
The mother, after looking at her lover’s 
corpse for a few moments, burst into a 
laugh. She had gone mad. There was 
no object in killing either her or the boy 
after that.” 

But the seated one suddenly broke into 
arage. “No object?” he shrieked out. 
“You have bungled the whole business. 
You should have gone about it slowly 
and methodically. You should have 
secured the agony of imagination and 
anticipation as well as of the actual 
event. Is that the way I manage with 
my birds?” 

The other stopped in his walk and 
looked downwards, lest his companion 
should detect the red glare of murderous 
fury which he could not keep out of his 
eyes. “Aren’t you going a little fast?” 
he said, in a fawning tone. “ Didn’t the 
mother suffer a good deal, as it was? 
And surely, the present preservation of 
the boy’s life was an advantage! What 
is the torture of the body compared with 
the slow destruction of the soul? We 
shall train the boy in all the loveliness of 
goodness, and educate him in a thousand 
avenues of wisdom and joy that are closed 
to ordinary men. Then when he is ripe 
and luscious . . . but no! my honored 
friend, even from you I must conceal for 
a time the snare that I have prepared. 
It shall be a lovely surprise for you.” 

The seated one had meanwhile been 
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gnawing his fingers and shuffling his feet. 
“ Liar and imbecile,” he snarled. “ You 
have no snare! The boy will escape 
you! You are training him to strengthen 
all his power of resistance, and when the 
test comes he will overpower you! You 
are a sentimentalist, letting precious 
chances slip through your fingers, while 
you maunder about refinements of suffer- 
ing! You shall be bound in the lower 
dungeon, and I myself will take up this 
work, and do what can be done to re- 
deem your folly!” and he snatched at 
another bird, but, in his rage, missed it. 

“You are more experienced than I, 
and know better, and I yield to you the 
correction of my faults,” said the other, 
in a cringing voice. As he spoke he 
passed to the rear, as if to depart, but, in 
an instant, sprang like a hyena at the 
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to inflict on him whatever illusion of 
torture his magical art enabled him to 
supply, when all at once, a light, soft and 
holy, but in that place more intolerable 
than all the torments of hades, shone down 
through the gaping walls of the cavern, 
making an appalling splendor amidst its 
sooty noisomeness, and a voice from above 
said, “ Be at peace.” 

At that the fighting fiends howled with 
terror and anguish, and plunged head- 
foremost through the cavern’s door. 


CHAPTER III. 


JOHN J. PALGRAVE. 


WueEN I emerged again into conscious- 
ness of myself and my material environ- 


He'd say not so much thirty days, as thirty minutes 


But the seated one was 
ready for him. A conflict began, reek- 
ing with bestial fury. They hurtled 
about, now on the ground, now in the 
air, and at each moment became more 
monstrous and unhuman in appearance. 
The air round them had a murky glow, 
.and fiery sparks rained through it. Rep- 
tiles swarmed out on the floor, or lapped 
aloft on bats’ wings. At length one got 
the other down—though which was which 
I could no longer tell—and made ready 


other’s head. 


ment, the lady who had been, as I sup- 
pose, the agent of my remarkable exper- 
lence, was making a cup of coffee on one 
of the little portable machines designed 
for that purpose, and now, seeing me 
staring at her in a bewildered manner, she 
smiled pleasantly, and came toward me 
with a cup of the fragrant beveraye in 
her hand. She handed it to me, and 
then resumed her seat in the chair oppo 
site. 

“Tell me if that is not nice,” she <aid, 
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in her soothing voice. “I learn in the 
East how they make that. It shall do 
you good. You cannot be awake at 
these hours so well as I. But you do 
not use to sleep in the day.” 

I drank the coffee before making any 
reply, tacitly adopting, for the moment, 
Mrs. Antrobus’s suave suggestion that I 
had dropped off for a little nap in the 
midst of our conversation. The coffee 
was truly superb, and speedily summoned 
my faculties together. Had we been liv- 
ing at an earlier historical epoch, I 
should have assumed that my entertainer 
had thrown a magic reviving elixir into 
it. But after all, good plain coffee is an 
elixir in itself, to a person of temperate 
habits like myself. 

I now accepted the inevitable cigarette 
which the lady held out to me, and lighted 
it from her own, resting the edge of my 
hand against the soft edge of hers as I 
did so. Then I adjusted myself for an 
explanation, should any chance be vouch- 
safed me. 

“Your friend, Mr. Palgrave, is of San 
Francisco, I think they tell me?” she 
observed, interrogatively. 

“Not by birth. He lives there,” I re- 
plied. 

“ But you, never yet?” she continued. 

“No, madam, and I never expect to 
go there.” ' 

“T, too, was never there yet,” said she. 
“But I would not be surprised if one 
day, not very far away, he, you, I, all 
meet again over there. Not precisely 
San Francisco, perhaps, but somewhere 
like that.” 

“It would be interesting to meet you 
anywhere, Mrs. Antrobus,” said I, “and I 
sincerely hope to see more of you some- 
where. As for the west, you have been 
there in one sense—that is, very far 
east.” . 

“Oh, yes,” she returned, simply. In- 
deed there was never the least trace of 
intentional mystification in Mrs. Antro- 
bus’s behavior. She never answered a 
question ambiguously. What was gen- 
erally lacking was knowledge what to 
ask, or nerve to ask it on the part of the 
questioner, “ Yes,” she went on, “I came 
into the world in that part. So it is I 
have much of the old in me, which is 
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good and bad. I come here to lose the 
bad and find more good.” 

“From some things that have been 
brought to my attention this evening,” 
said I, after a pause, “I should expect to 
find this part of the world as liable to 
the incursions of the evil one as any 
other. Hades must be a large place, and 
this earth is a little one.” 

“But this part is further off from 
there,” she returned, with the cold, intel- 
lectual expression in her eyes which I 
had heard of but never seen before. 
“The paths are not so many, nor so 
much worn. It is here that the wrongs 
of the old nations will be made right, 
and their sins forgiven.” 

“And the Pacifie coast, I suppose, is 
the region in this country where the 
worst wrongs will be righted most 
thoroughly?” I added. 

“It is the place to which I go, at 
least,” returned she. “The nations of 
the earth have travelled the road that I 
am following now to seek the same sort 
of relief that I am seeking. It is the 
way of human destiny.” 

“ And do I understand you to expect 
that Palgrave and I are to be associated 
with you in any respect in the matter.” 

“TI feel so,” was her reply. “It is the 
way with me that when I meet persons 
with whom I belong—who have a part 
in what happens to me—there is a move- 
ment inside of me that says, be mindful 
of that one! But you are very different ; 
he and you. You make thoughts rise up 
in me, and | feel that things are going 
on somewhere about me that must be 
known. It is you, and not I, that make 
this to be. And you have the eyes that 
an see and the ears to hear.” 

“And do you see and hear through 
me?” I inquired, with a good deal of 
curiosity. 

But she shook her head. “I do not 
need to do so. It is enough that you 
shall know them. After that they do 
not haunt me any more. Because there 
is an alliance between us, you take that 
from me.” 

I was not sure that I quite got her 
meaning, but the idea seemed to be that 
I was serving Mrs. Antrobus as a sort of 
supplementary personality, available to 
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undergo experiences that were undesir- 
able or inaccessible to her unaided self. 
The relation was not, perhaps, an alto- 
gether flattering one to my _ vanity, 
especially since there did not seem to be 
much option left to me in the matter— 
at least, if the transactions of this night 
might be accepted as a criterion. My 
only protection would appear to lie in 
keeping out of her way, and even this 
modest defence must fail if she were right 
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in her theory that we were fated to meet 
anyhow. On the other hand, it might 
fairly be regarded as a privilege to sus- 
tain relations even of the humblest kind 
to a woman so remarkable as Mrs, 
Antrobus, and to one of my profession, 
such curiosities of the material and im- 
material worlds as might thus fall in my 
way, were not to be undervalued. No, 
the post of clairvoyant-in-ordinary to 
Mrs. Antrobus was not without its advan- 
tages. 

“But how about Palgrave?” I re- 
sumed, after some cogitation. “Of what 
use can he be to you?” 

“TIT have no power over that man,” 
said she, “but he has in his hand some- 
thing of great value to me. A day will 
come when what is dearer than my life 

will be at the mercy of his will, though 
neither he nor I will know it till after- 
wards. But he is a wise man, and the 
thing that shall be, shall be. I am 
content.’ 

Happening to let my glance fall on 
the drawn curtain of a window at the 
end of the room, at this juncture, I dis- 
cerned through a narrow opening in it 


an unmistakeable ray of sunshine. As I 
could not ask Mrs. Antrobus to keep me 
to breakfast, and as I undoubtedly need- 
ed food far less than I did eight or nine 
hours of dreamless sleep in my own bed 
room, I rose and bade my hostess fare- 
well. I can recall nothing more of con- 


Lesbia made no reply. 
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sequence—not even a nightmare—until I 
awoke at four o’clock that afternoon, and 
having dressed and taken a breather up 
and down the avenue, went to the club 
for dinner. 

At the club were Palgrave and Brant, 
the latter of whom had drank a good 
deal of whiskey and water during the 
afternoon and was feeling more friendly 
towards all mankind than is expedient 
in this rapidly cooling planet. 

I invited both to dine with me, Pal- 
grave because I wanted him, and Brant, 
to get rid of him. If treated judiciously, 
his bacchic friendliness was wont to sub- 
side into a yearning pantomine of sighs, 
glances and lingering pressures of the 
hand. Sentiment dominated language, 
as it ought always to do. If, on the 
other hand, I had neglected to bid Brant 
sit down with us, he would have estab- 
lished himself at an adjoining table, and 
bombarded us with reproachful looks and 
occasional remarks of laborious sarcasm, 
until life would lose its charm for us. 

“Dear old man!” he said. ‘ Dear, 
noble old boy! Of course I’ll dine with 


you—anything—anything—dear, sweet 


fellow! Here’s Palgrave, too! What a 
lovely, glorious fellow he is! We’ll dine 
together, like true brothers—brothers, 
eh! dear boys! Or, like the ancient 
Greeks and Arabs, pledging each other 
in—in—by-the-way, dear fellow, how did 
you come out t’other night with the 
Antrobus ?” 

“She gave me a first-rate cup of coffee 
—better than we ever get here. Shall 
we have Blue Points?” 

Brant presently began to turn his mind 
in the direction of food, which, with wine 
and love, constituted the staples of his 
existence when he was not in his studio. 
We journeyed peacefully through our 
modest bill of fare. I asked Palgrave 
why he didn’t give up the Pacific and 
return to the Atlantic, endeared to him 
as it must be by the associations with his 
Puritan forefathers. If the materiality 
of life in New York was too trying, he 
could refresh himself with an occasional 
cool bath in Boston, or cold douch in 
Cambridge or Concord. A man of his 
calibre, I intimated, was thrown away on 
the other side of the Rockies. 
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“The west is all right,” said Palgrave, 
with that peculiar smile which is apt to 
appear on the faces of Westerners, when 
Easterners venture upon animadversions 
against their country. It is not a pros- 
elytizing smile by any means, but seems 
to say “go and get educated in some 
primary school for four or five years, and 
then I may be able to talk to you.” 
Having smiled, Palgrave continued, “I 
shall get home rather sooner than I ex- 
pected, for this executorship promises to 
be a very light labor. What do you 
think of doing with yourself this fall and 
winter ?” 

“TI suppose it will end with my going 
to Paris or Rome as usual. I did think 
of trying Palestine this winter, if I could 
get some decent fellow to go with me. 
Why wouldn’t you take the trip, John? 
You know the ropes in those regions, 
and you would have the benefit of my 
fresh and unhackneyed comments upon 
what you would show me. I have an 
idea of writing a novel, the scene of 
which is laid in—” 

“T know!” said Palgrave, hastily. “I 
remember your mentioning the project to 
me when we were in our senior year, 
about twenty years ago. Well, we may 
manage it next year, but not this. I 
have another plan for you. You will 
come to San Francisco with me next 
week, and find how it is that I can bring 
myself to live there.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible,” said I. “It 
would knock me out of my work for a 
year at least. That’s very odd, though,” 
I added, after a moment’s reflection. 

“That I should want you there?” 

“What I mean is that you are the 
second person who has suggested the pos- 
sibility of my going west within the last 
four-and-twenty hours, and before that 
time I doubt if such a suggestion was 
ever made to me.” 

“ Who is my fellow-petitioner ?” 

I glanced at Brant, but he was bend- 
ing far over his plate, trying to get some 
shreds of nourishment off a merry thought 
which he was holding to his mouth with 
the fingers of both hands. “The lady of 
last night,” I said. 

“Ah! I think I should like to see some 
more of her. She’s not a charlatan, like 
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most of them. She is really a peculiar 
organization. I have met one or two 
men of similar quality in India, but she 
is the first woman.” 

“And you think she has genuine ab- 
normal powers?” 

“ An extraordinary sensitiveness to im- 
pressions, and a faculty of impressing 
herself upon persons of a certain tem- 
perament. When a positive nature like 
hers comes in contact with what is called, 
in the language of the cult, “a sensitive,” 
very singular results sometimes occur. 
The two seem to stimulate, or develop 
each other. Phenomena happen that 
neither could produce alone. I suppose 
they control between them more psychic 
force. For a comparison, oxygen and 
hydrogen unite to form water.” 

“Do you consider actual clairvoyance 
possible?” 

“That’s a question almost impossible 
to decide. Mind-reading certainly is. 
Remembering the suggestions of heredity, 
and the communications of sympathy, 
and the facts of unconscious cerebration, 
not to speak of the chapter of accidents 
and coincidences, it is hard to say just 
what the contents of our minds at any 
given moment may be. That any actual 
scenes or circumstances, absolutely un- 
knowable to any member of a seance, 
should be discovered or described by one 
of them, certainly does appear unlikely.” 

“If mind-reading covers as much 
ground as you say, isn’t the difference be- 
tween that and clairvoyance a good deal 
like the distinction ’twixt tweedle-dum 
and tweedle-dee ?” 

“Well, you never hear of a clairvoy- 
ant being sent to the planet Mars, for 
example.” 

“Did you ever hear of one being sent 
to the bottomless pit?” 

“That wouldn’t be so surprising,” said 
Palgrave, with asmile. “ You remember 
Omar—‘I myself am heaven and hell.’” 

“The short of it is that reason helps 
one mighty little in these speculations. 
What I started to say was, that Mrs. 
* Antrobus declares you and she are bound 
to come together again before long, in a 
matter of vital import to her, and the 
meeting is to take place somewhere on 
the Pacific coast, and finally, that I am 
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to be of the party. Are you aware of 
anything of hers in your possession ? ” 
“It’s quite likely I may have picked 
up something of hers in my travels. I’m 
prone to carry off with me any bit of 
antique bric-a-brac that takes my fancy, 
and she and I, I understand, have been 
over a good deal of the same ground on 
the other side. But seriously, this con- 
firms my purpose to take you home with 
me. It’s just what you need. Your 
novels have been growing morbid and 
one-sided lately. You need new horizons 
and fresh phenomena. And now I think 
of it, there’s a romance there, ready made 
to your hand—a problematical mystery, 
still unsolved and quite unhackneyed.” 
“Mrs. Antrobus,” said Brant, who had 
been gazing from one to the other of us 
for several moments past, with hazy but 
loving eyes, “Mrs. Antrobus is a dear, 
delightful creature. I want you fellows 
to love her! Ido!” 
We assured him that we did love her. 
“But you don’t know what a dear, 
loveable woman Mrs. Antrobus is,” Brant 
persisted. “There’s a fellow living un- 


derground out west somewhere, and he’s 


—by-the-by, I mustn’t say who he is, 
but he’s an awful bad lot, and he’s done 
her a lot of mischief, poor dear, and yet 
she never has a hard word to say against 
him, you understand,—not against him. 
All she wants of him is just her daugh- 
ter, you know, and her—let’s see—what 
was the other thing? Well, never mind: 
what were we talking about?” 

“What do you say to taking our coffee 
with a cigar in the smoking room?” I 
proposed. 

“Just the thing—splendid idea, dear 
old man—worthy of you!” cried Brant, 
rising to his legs and bending across the 
table to grasp my hand. The hand upon 
which he rested his weight happened to 
be planted in the salad-dish, but Brant 
didn’t notice it. Tears of affection stood 
in his eyes. As he recovered himself a 
watchful servant wiped the dressing from 
his fingers with a napkin. This was time- 
ly, for the next moment he had laid it 
it on my shoulder. “And my boy,” he 
murmured, “there’s another chap—mag- 
nificent fellow—ah—I can’t think of his 
name—but I love him, and I want you 
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and Palgrave to love him, too—will 
you?” 

“ In the smoking room he speedily oblit- 
erated himself in the depths of one of the 
enormous leather-covered easy chairs that 
abound in that place, and permitted Pal- 
grave and me to continue our talk in the 
loveless fashion characteristic of American 
clubmen of this age. 

“It’s a funny coincidence,” Palgrave 
remarked, “ but that romance I was talk- 
ing of is about a fellow who is said to live 
underground—just like the one Brant 
mentioned. That is, he lives in one of 
those big caves that exist under some of 
those mountain ranges in northern Cali- 
fornia or southern Oregon. The story 
has been in circulation for some years 
past, and there seems to be good founda- 
tion for it. Of course, there may be much 
ery and little wool, but there really seems 
to be something. He is said to be im- 
mensely wealthy, and to have fitted up 
the cavern like an Arabian Nights’ palace. 
He has a retinue of servants and every 
luxury. Doesn’t that seem to you worth 
looking into ?” 

“Who is the man? Where does he 
come from? And what does he look like ?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh, if the whole story were known, I 
shouldn’t pay you so poor a compliment 
as to mention it to you. All the choicest 
parts are still to be found out and told. 
Nobody has yet been discovered who will 
say that he has ever set eyes on the mys- 
terious troglodyte. Accordingly there 
are all manner of different yarns about 
him. Some say he’s a noted criminal, a 
murderer, or pirate, or something out of 
the common in that line—who takes this 
method of eluding his pursuers. Others 
will have it that he is a great nobleman— 
the heir or pretender to an European 
throne, perhaps—who is either hiding him- 
self to escape the empty allurements of am- 
bition, or—what seems more reasonable— 
is sequestrated there by his rivals, like 
another man in the iron mask. There’s 
another hypothesis to the effect that he’s 
a new Messiah, or modern re-incarnation 
of the Buddha, who is passing through 
his period of seclusion in the bowels of the 
earth, preparatory to issuing forth and 
guiding us safely through the millenium, 
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now believed to be rapidly approaching. 
And once more—for there is a dish for 
every taste—he is said to be an eccentric 
Englishman who has made a bet of a mil- 
lion pounds sterling that he will change 
red clay into men and women inside of 
nine years—or vice-versa—I don’t know 
that the point is of special importance. 
But how do you like it?” 

“T presume the truth is that some in- 
sane sailor, escaped from a coasting vessel, 
has taken refuge in some hole in the rocks 
down by the seashore, and is subsisting 
on limpets and huckleberries.” 

“That, too, is possible. But don’t for- 
get Othello’s apologue, about the poor 
Indian, who threw a pearl away, richer 
than all his tribe. However, leaving all 
that aside, it will be a good business move 
for you to come with me to the coast. 
This is a big country, and people may 
loom quite gigantic one side of it, whose 
heads nevertheless never appear above 
the horizon of the other. In other words, 
your books haven’t anything like the sale 
they ought to have in San Francisco and 
Portland, and if you will come there I 
can introduce you to a few fellows who 
represent the reading public. And if 
then you should write a novel on some 
local feature such as I am suggesting, 
your circulation would take a jump of a 
million or two on the spot.” 

By midnight Brant had been deftly 
transferred from the easy-chair to a bed 
in one of the spare rooms of the club, and 
I had agreed to go with Palgrave to San 
Francisco the following week. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN INTERIOR LIFE. 


A woMAN with white hair and dark, 
wrinkled visage rose from a bed in a 
small square chamber, and groped her 
way to a protuberance on the stone wall, 
which she pressed with her finger. Imme- 
diately the room was flooded with light. 
She looked at a time-piece that stood 
against the corner, and saw that it marked 
a few minutes of six o’clock. 

She now put on a robe of dark woolen 
material, bound up her shaggy white hair, 
pushed aside the curtain that hung before 
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the door and went out. The passage into 
which she entered was irregular in form, 
being now narrow and now wide, while the 
ceiling was sometimes so low that it bare- 
ly allowed her to stand erect, and anon 
rose to the height of many feet. These 
features were at present invisible, because 
all was enveloped in complete darkness, 
but the woman moved onward swiftly and 
unhesitatingly, making the turns so as 
never to come in contact with an obstacle. 
She was evidently so familiar with the way 
that she could see it, as the blind say, with 
the soles of her feet. 

The passage ended in a wall of massive 
wood, accurately fitted to the irregularities 
of the stone. The woman pushed aside a 
sliding door made in the panel, and stepped 
through it into the space beyond. 

This was a great hall of noble propor- 
tions, with an oaken ceiling carved in deep 
relief, and walls hung with dark stuffs 
embroidered by hand with designs in gold 
thread. All round the cornice ran a 
double row of lights in small globes, which 
the opening of the door had caused to be- 
come lighted. There was no furniture in 


the hall of any kind, but on an ebony 


pedestal in the midst of it was a group of 
statuary, wrought with marvellous skill, 
representing the Archangel Michael in 
the clutches of victorious Satan. One 
knee of the fiend was planted on the 
angel’s breast, his right hand gripped his 
throat, while his left was tearing the 
celestial plumage from his wing. 

The woman crossed the hall, indiffer- 
ent both to angel and devil, and made 
her exit by a door at the other end. As 
she closed it the vast room sank once 
more into impenetrable night. Next 
came a lofty gallery hung with pictures, 
so arranged as to form a regular series of 
panels along the walls. These pictures 
were of various subjects and in various 
styles, but all of a sinister significance. 
One represented a woman wooed by a man. 
She was yielding to his embrace, while 
a shadowy figure behind her was aiming 
a dagger at her heart. Another showed 
a mother with an infant in her arms flee- 
ing from her husband, who pursued her 
with a spear poised in act to hurl. She 
glanced backward to avoid the spear 
and did not see the precipice yawning at 
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her feet, at the base of which was a 
chevaux-de-frise of iron spikes, and one 
watching beside them with an expectant 
grin on his uplifted face. In a third was 
portrayed a girl in the habit of a nun. 
She stood at the bedside of a sleeping 
youth, with a goblet in her hand filled 
with communion wine, which she was 
going to hold to his lips when he awoke. 
But meanwhile a man in a slashed 
doublet emptied into the cup the poison- 
ous contents of a phial, exchanging with 
the nun, as he did so, a dark smile. A 
fourth showed a little child playing be- 
side its father’s self-murdered body. 
And yet another was of a maiden and 
her lover standing in each other’s arms 
beneath a tree. It was in the dark of 
evening, and he, with his lips on hers, 
did not see that she was slipping over his 
head a noose that dangled from an over- 
hanging bough, on which crouched an- 
other man, ready to draw it up as soon as 
it should be in place. 

In a room beyond this, tinted in uni- 
form dark red hue, were numerous min- 
iature models in wax, tinted in imitation 
of life, and representing all the forms of 
torture which the diabolical ingenuity of 
man in all ages has devised to inflict 
agony on his fellow. Elsewhere were 
hideously faithful models of the great 
scourges that have afflicted the human 
race—the plague, the black death, the 
cholera, the yellow fever, the small- -pox 
and the leprosy, and further on an apart- 
ment of noble architecture was decorated 
with texts beautifully illuminated in 
gold and colors. They were quotations 
from famous writers, beginning with an- 
tiquity and coming down to the present 
day. But each one of them contained 
some scoff, some sneer, some sigh, some 
bitter epigram of worldly philosophy, 
some subtle argument against the being 
of God, or some poisonous hint of cor- 
ruption, calculated to pollute and stain 
the soul into which it fell. It was the 
literature of Satan. 

Through all these the woman with the 
dark robe and the shaggy white hair 
passed without turning her head. At 
length she reached a corridor wainscotted 
with fragrant sandal-wood, and proceed- 

ing in a curving direction to a doorway of 
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iron wrought in openwork. Without was 
light, but within was dark, so that no 
one could look within, but it was easy 
for the occupant to see who approached 
the door. 

The woman stood at the door, and lift- 
ing a sort of iron mallet that hung by a 
chain from the openwork, she struck an 
iron boss with it, producing a sharp, 
ringing sound. It was answered from 
inside by a heavy, inarticulate murmur, 
and a rustling noise, followed by a man’s 
voice, hoarse, deep, and carrying a bur- 
den of immeasureable weariness, and not 
less immeasureable rebelliousness and 
smouldering rage. The tongue was a 
mixed language, a cross between an Euro- 
pean and an Oriental speech, uncouth 
but serviceable, but needless to repro- 
duce here. 

“May every human being that wakes 
to-day live to learn what misery is,” the 
voice said. “May I live long enough to 


create a source of evil that may increase 
and multiply forever after I am gone. 
May my grave become a hotbed of pesti- 
lence and death, until mankind shun 
each other as they do wild beasts and 


poisoned arrows, and prefer death in soli- 
tude to life with one another. Is the 
devil that-is-to-be awake?” 

“Not yet, Master Brabazon,” returned 
the woman, in a shrill, light tone. “ He 
sleeps for half an hour yet. You said 
you wanted to look in on him while he 
slept.” 

“Take me to him then.” With the 
words there was a noise of bars sliding 
back, and the owner of the voice pushed 
open the iron door and came forth. 

He was a man of huge proportions— 
tall and massive, with a large, square 
head firmly set on a columnar throat. 
His arms and legs were cast in heroic 
mould, and his deep chest and powerful 
loins announced a man built to endure 
With ease the vicissitudes of a century. 
But it needed but a glance at him to 
perceive that his days were numbered, 
although little more than a third of the 
possible span of his life had as yet passed 
over him. His face showed the ravages 
of that disease against which medicine 
affords no relief—which blasts and parch- 
es the wholesome flesh, until it turns to 
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bloodless flakes, and the snowy shreds of 
what was human drop from the bones, 
and the bones themselves crumble into 
dust and break from one another like 
dry clay. But the most hideous of all 
its characteristics is the long-drawn de- 
liberation with which this disease pursues 
its course. Were there any hope of cure 
or amendment, or even of temporary 
alleviation of its anguish, the slowness of 
its devouring progress might be forgiven. 
But death being its sole and undeviating 
aim, and death in its most inhuman and 
ghastly form, why does it hold its victim 
so long in its embrace? Why does it 
linger so long in the outward courts and 
avenues of life instead of casting its grisly 
arrows at once into the citadel? It seems 
as if this scourge were the sole unmistak- 
able witness of Satan upon earth, in its 
relentless cruelty, its wanton delays, its 
abiding torture, and even in the ghastly 
hypocrisy which imparts ‘to the very evi- 
dences of its ravages the hues of innocent 
snow. It is the physical symbol of un- 
pardonable sin—the seal of hades yet fes- 
tering on the human race. 

In this man, despite the curse that was 
upon him, there still burned unquenched 
the fire of unsatiated life. He was as 
one buried alive, never to break from the 
tomb, yet able still to behold pass before 
him the procession of existence, with all 
its joys, beauties and allurements. The 
music, in whose harmonies he could never 
join, reached his ears in strains of en- 
chanting mockery; the aspirations in 
which he might never participate flaunted 
and were consummated before his eyes. 
His was a soul created to scale the 
heights and sound the depths of nature, 
to taste the most delicate delights, to at- 
tempt the most heroic enterprises. He 
had the mind to understand, the will to 
do, the courage to dare. He was born 
to be a leader of action, a beacon of ex- 
ample, a champion of victory. But his 
destiny bade him writhe to the end in 
lonely torments, impotent and unresigned, 
till the evil that was within wore out its 
external symbol, and his dark spirit went 
down in ruin and despair to the place 
prepared for it. 

He stood there enveloped in a sweep- 
ing garment which, for some reason en- 
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gendered of scorn and profane mockery, 
was designed in close imitation of the 
most sacred sacerdotal robes. Its general 
hue was creamy white, and it was stiff 
with gold needle-work, and on back and 
front were painted in tender, flower-like 
colors scenes from the life of the Saviour 
of mankind. This tunic draped his 
figure from the shoulders to the feet, 
leaving exposed the head and _ hands. 
The bare skull showed in places, where 
the black hair had come away. The 
greater part of the face itself was repul- 
sive in the extreme. Only the fiery 
black eyes of the man were left unaf- 
fected, and they glowed with a fierce, 
miserable light, in the depths of which 
was discernible the sparks of a kind of 
diabolic humor, as he gazed on the 
woman, and spreading wide his arms, ex- 
claimed, “Woman! behold thy son!” 
She responded only with a vacant 
grimace, being manifestly in part de- 
mented, though retaining wit enough to 
perform a certain round of mechanical 
duties, and understand the obvious sig- 
nificance of words addressed to her. 


Without any directions from him she 
unfolded some clean white cloths, with 
which she bandaged his head and face in 
a manner to conceal ail except the eyes. 
Over his hands she drew a pair of soft 
gloves of embroidered wool, and thus 
made it impossible for any traces of the 


disease to be seen. Then she folded her 
arms and waited. 

“Sound the alarm, gracious lady, so 
that none of our loving servants may ac- 
cidentally catch a glimpse of the holy 
procession as it passes on its sacred mis- 
sion of love and mercy,” said he. 
“Their mortal eyes might be blasted by 
too intense a divine radiance. It is not 
often that we deign to appear in the flesh 
among our creatures, and it would be a 
pity if any of them were to suffer by the 
benefaction.” 

At the command a low, deep and mu- 
sical sound arose and filled the air, soft 
but pervasive, reaching away to the re- 
motest corners and recesses of the vast 
region, entering the ear like a soothing 
benediction, and dying away at last in a 
vibrating murmur, like the undertone of 
myriads of bees swarming in summer 
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sunshine over meadows of honeyed 
clover. When all was once more stil] 
the pair went forward to a door on the 
right of the entrance of the chamber of 
the leper, and unlocking it issued forth 
into the other part of the domain. 

A new and bright spirit dwelt here, in 
joyful contrast to the gloomy stateliness 
and solemnity of the inner rooms. The 
atmosphere, drawn by hidden means 
through ventilating channels, was pure 
and vivifying, as if just vitalized by sun- 
shine. The rooms were spacious and 
graciously proportioned and were deco- 
rated in the airiest and most delicate 
style of Mooresque architecture. The 
vaulted and chased ceilings were fretted 
with the prisms of butterflies’ wings, set 
off with pencillings of gold like the sun- 
shine of dawn on the fleece of eastern 
mists. Columns slender as the shaft of 
the bamboo lifted their rich crests to the 
eaves, or were grouped in fairy-like clus- 
ters, or ascended in spiral convolutions, 
gleaming with the tints of Oriental mar- 
bles. Arched vistas radiated from star- 
shaped centres, ending in glowing ro- 
tundas, where fountains sprayed into 
gleaming basins. Spaces on the walls 
were frescoed with scenes of paradisiacal 
beauty, in which pure and happy love 
reigned victorious. At every salient 
angle and in every niche and recess 
stood statues of spotless marble embody- 
ing conceptions of ideal grace and loveli- 
ness, virginal and youthful. The girl 
Psyche embraced the boy Cupid in 
innocence, and the young mother suckled 
her dimpled baby at her rounded breast. 
Yonder Adam and Eve reclined in 
Eden, each beholding all the delights of 
heaven in the other’s unconscious beauty. 
Nowhere was there a hint of wrong or 
hatred, or any intimation that the golden 
age had ceased to warm the world. Life 
was a perfect music, whose theme was 
love. 

Yet while the affections were thus fos- 
tered and shown their image, the other 
noble qualities that go to the making of 
a man were not neglected. There were 
rooms that portrayed in their ornament 
and furnishings the triumphs of intellect- 
ual aspiration, the achievements of 
thought and investigation. The temple 
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of the brain was in its due place beside 
yet tributary to the throne of love. Nor 
were the sterner virtues left without tes- 
timony—the trainers of courage and 
strength, which render man deserving of 
woman’s confidence, and competent to 
protect her. On marble friezes along 
the walls of the corridors were carved a 
series of martial figures in high relief— 
youths marching to battle, though the 
battle itself was left to the imagination. 
And again, there was a hall in which 
were groups and bas-reliefs representing 
the sports and contests of the palzstra— 
the running, the wrestling, the leaping, 
the horseback-riding and the hurling of 
the discobulus and the lance. And for 
the practical cultivation of both the phy- 
sical and the intellectual man, there was 
a gymnasium perfectly appointed, a rid- 
ing-course a mile in circuit, and a library 
containing manuscript copies, beautifully 
executed, of the wisest and loftiest and 
most lovely passages of the world’s litera- 
ture, as well as volumes comprising the 
substance of science and learning, and 
epitomes of philosophy. But had a crit- 


ical eye looked through this collection the 


omissions would have appeared even 
more significant than the things given, 
and all directed by a consistent and 
watchful purpose, having in view a cer- 
tain definite result with which nothing 
must be suffered to conflict. 

It was a long journey through the in- 
tricacies of this splendid palace, in which 
nothing was lacking that could minister 
to the emotional, zesthetic and mental en- 
lightenment and training of asoul. At 
length the pair came to a tall silken cur- 
tain depending across the entrance of a 
deep recess or alcove. Two lions watched, 
in bronze, beside the doorway, and at the 
meeting-point of the two parts of the cur- 
tain stood an alabaster figure of a nymph 
with her finger on her lip. At a gesture 
from her master the white-haired woman 
drew the curtain aside, and then followed 
him within. 

A young man lay asleep on a low bed, 
the solid parts of which were made of 
panels of ivory elaborately carved. The 
sheets and bedding were of the finest 
wool, edged with a border of poppies 
worked in silk. In the ceiling of the al- 
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cove was a rounded projection of milk- 
hued glass, transmitting the softened rays 
of a lamp, like the light of the crescent 
moon. 

But the occupant of the bed was him- 
self better worth looking at than any- 
thing in the room, or, for that matter, in 
the palace. He might have been just 
past his twentieth year, and his body and 
limbs, in their proportion and form, were 
the model of symmetry, grace and power. 
It was such youths as he that Phidias 
and Praxiteles sought among the victors 
in the Isthmian and Olympian games, 
and immortalized, but could not idealize, 
in the statues of the discobulus, the ath- 
lete and the Borghese Achilles. In our 
times such masculine figures do not ex- 
ist among our trained gymnasts. We 
have strength and endurance, but sym- 
metry and beauty are lacking. In classic 
times the habit of nudity, the open and 
free life, and constant but not exhausting 
or artificialized exercise of the lungs and 
muscles, added to the unconscious train- 
ing in the comprehension of beauty which 
the mind received daily and hourly 
through the eye, caused mothers to bear 
beautiful children, and prompted the 
children, as they grew towards manhood 
and womanhood, to take measures to 
make their beauty grow and develop 
with them, until such life and _signifi- 
cance finally animated all the bodily 
contours, that, as the Greek statues show, 
it is to the bodies rather than to the faces 
that we look for the expression of char- 
acter and sentiment. Now-a-days our 
bodies, always hidden and disguised, 
have become dead so far as expression 
goes, and all expression is concentrated 
in the face, contorting and overcharging 
it in a manner lamentably out of natural 
order. 

The sleeping youth on the bed had a 
face which could be judged, at present, 
only as to its superficial aspect. The 
eyes were closed and the soul was follow- 
ing trails of impulse and affinity in some 
other plane of existence than this. The 
features had the clear smoothness of 
healthy youth, though the cheeks were 
somewhat pale, as was unavoidable in 
one whose life was passed in an atmos- 
phere which, however pure and equable, 
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wanted the direct transfiguration of sun- 
shine. But the transparency of the skin 
and the firmness of the flesh were con- 
spicuous, and the surface had a satiny 
lustre. The hair that curled and tum- 
bled over his head was of an auburn col- 
or, strong and crisp, and gave promise of 
an ardent and hasty temperament. The 
lips, as they moved upon each other in 
sleep, seemed full, but they were sharply 
outlined and indicated power as well as 
passion. The chin was round and only 
time could determine how much or how 
little weight it would possess in the coun- 
tenance. The forehead was broad and 
high on the temples, and the contour of 
the crown was arched. The face was 
seen in profile, the sleeper lying prone, 
one arm doubled under his breast and 
the other stretched out behind him. 
“Who would believe that he and I 
were foaled from the same dam!” mut- 
tered the leper, after he had gazed for a 
while on this handsome sight. “Our 
complexions, now, have not much family 
resemblance. And yet, just by passing 


my hand lovingly over that damask 


cheek, I could bring about a transforma- 
tion. That would be the touch of hades, 
to make him and me akin! Eh, moth- 
er?—shall I blast him ?—say the word! 
He is more your flesh and blood than 
mine!” 

But she only grimaced as _ before. 
Whatever instincts of maternity had 
once existed in her, were now in abey- 
ance, and if the sleeping youth were her 
son she had forgotten it. The man 
laughed. 

“Tt is tempting, but I refrain,” said 
he. “Or rather, I await the appointed 
time. One does not eat one’s potato 
till it’s boiled. First the dream of love— 
then the awakening—then the rest of the 
programme in due order. More haste, 
worse speed! Ah! our young gentleman 
is returning to this world!” 

In fact, the youth stirred, stretched his 
limbs, rolled over, and opened a pair of 
very dark grey eyes. As soon as they 
rested upon his visitors, he rose up with 
a rapid, but graceful movement, and 
knelt on the floor at the man’s feet. He 
appeared to follow the same half me- 
chanical impulse that causes a well- 
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trained child to kneel in prayer as soon 
as it is out of bed. 

“T thank you, Lord, for your gracious 
gifts to me, and for the gift of your pres- 
ence here this morning,” he murmured, 
in a hurried and rather perfunctory tone, 
“Grant me to continue in health and 
contentment. I pray for the welfare of 
Carminola. May she be preserved in 
intelligence, virtue and piety so long as 
she lives. Bless the world, O Lord, and 
keep all the people now living on it in 
the same peace, contentment and mutual 
love and charity that they have ever 
observed towards one another. Amen. 
And I pray you hasten the day, O Lord,” 
he added, returning to his knees after 
having half arisen from them, and speak- 
ing now with much more zeal and con- 
scious purpose than in the former part of 
his petition—*“to hasten the day when I 
may be taken from this world I have 
lived in till now, and be carried to the 
great world where other people live. At 
least, O Lord, I should like you to create 
for me a real woman such as the marble 
ones. If I had her here I could endure 
it better, but now I sometimes want to 


‘ tear everything down, and try to find the 


other world by myself. Amen.” Here 
he arose for the second time, and looked 
the Lord to whom he had been taught to 
pray in the eyes. 

“T fear, Eustace,” observed the latter, 
after a pause, “that you yield overmuch 
to the fault of impatience. You know 
that this world you live in, as well as 
that other to which you are presently to 
be translated, are the work of my cre- 
ative mind. And the thousands of their 
inhabitants, as well as you yourself, were 
formed by my love and thought out of 
the dust of the ground. And all these 
things are therefore subject to my will, 
and I can make them and you cease to 
exist and vanish at a word. Do not you 
know this, Eustace ?” 

“Yes,” replied Eustace, with a sigh. 

“Then will you not do well to await 
the time of your going to this other world 
with patience, since I know better than 
my creatures what is for their welfare 
and happiness? I have told you that 
there was an imperfection in your constl- 
tution which necessitated your being kept 
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in seclusion for a term of years, to put 
you on a footing of equality with the 
beings who inhabit the other 
world. I, who know both them and you, 
must also know when you are prepared 
to join them. Therefore, be content!” 

“ But,” returned the youth, urgently, 
“] have noticed that I have for a 
long time not grown any better. I am 
not so good even as I was. I cannot be 
content. I have tried to think that the 
statues live, but they do not, and think- 
ing will not make them so. The ser- 
vants who are here cannot speak. They 
move and breathe, but they are not like 
me. [want a companion like myself— 
at least so much like me as the statues of 
the women are. Then I could be happy 
and content even here. It would be easy 
fur you, who can do everything, to make 
one for me. But if there is some reason 
why that must not be,” he continued, 
with passion, “then I pray you to make 
me into nothing again. I do not want 
to be, if I must be any longer alone.” 

‘Tell me, Eustace,” said the otier, 
after a short silence, “is there any of the 
statues here that you would wish to be 
made alive for you—any one rather than 
any other?” 

“T am tired of them all!” returned 
the youth, with vehemence. “I know 
them all, and each is always the same. 
I want a new woman whom I have never 
seen before.” 

“What would you do with her if she 
came ?” 

“T cannot tell,” he answered, in atrem- 
bling voice, “ but I would make her happy! 
I would tell her what I know, and show 
her what I love! She would smile, and 
answer me! We would run, and ride 
together, and read the manuse ripts, love 
one another and be happy. Oh! give 
her to me, and I will thank you forever ?, 
and never ask again to be taken from 
this place! I will love her, and be con- 
tent! 

“ But will not the time come when you 
will he weary of her, as of others?” 

“TLow could T be weary of a woman 
Who is alive and answers me? Each mo- 
ment she would be new! ” 

“Perhaps I may grant this prayer,’ 
said the man, after lookin ig steadily for 


superior 
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while at the youth, whose face thereupon 
flushed with ruddy delight and whose 
eyes sparkled and grew black with joyous 
excitement. “Indeed, Eustace, I have 
already for some time past thought of this 
very thing for you, but have waited to be 
assured that you were ready for such a 
companion. But since it is fitting that she 
should be experienced in a life of which 
you know nothing, in order that she may 
be truly your companion, and teach you 
what she knows, as well as learn from you, 
I have determined not to create her fresh 
out of nothing, but to choose a maiden 
from the other “world, from whom you may 
gain knowledge of it before going thither 
yourself, I will either do this, or, if you 
prefer, turn you back into nothing. Which 
shall it be?” 

“Oh! let me go on forever!” cried 
the youth, rising erect and throwing his 
arms upward with a gesture so eloquent 
of the splendor of life as to make it seem 
as if youth and beauty were indeed im- 
mortal. “ Let me be a thousand times 
more than I have ever been, so that I may 
fill her with rejoicing, and be able myself 
to hold all the joy she will give me! I 
will love her! I already love her! Let 
her come now! Where is she? Is she 
here?” 

“ Patience, Eustace! said the other, 
gravely. “Great changes are not made 
ina moment. You must wait and grow 
accustomed to the thought of having her 
with you, and she also must be trained to 
look forward to her sojourn here with you. 
Weeks must pass before you can behold 
her. Hold yourself in obedience till then, 
for until you can command yourself you 
will not be worthy to serve and cherish 
her.” 

As he spoke the last words blank dark- 
ness suddenly fell upon the group, and 
when, after an interval, light was restored, 
Eustace’s two visitors had vanished. 

The leper returned to his cell and 
dropped heavily upon his couch—the 
woman had left him, and he was alone. 

“ He’s ripe enough!” he muttered, in 
a sullen tone. “It has all gone right. 
Nature is her own serpent, as in the gar- 
den of Eden, so here to-day. What is so 
pure and beautiful as this boy’s instinet- 
ive longing for his feminine counterpart ? 
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And what will more surely corrupt and 
destroy him when it has its way?  Disil- 
lusion ?—No !—It is the logical course of 
nature, enjoyment, satiety, repulsion, de- 
ceit, jealousy—and then all mischief’ is 
afoot! It would be so, even if the girl 
were the angel he assumes her to be—but 
I will make assurance doubly sure! It is 
a pretty sight, though, this flower of rot- 
tenness, while it blooms! If it would only 
bloom forever !—Well !—Then we should 
all live and die fools! I prefer the leprosy! 
There’s no humbug about that!” 


CHAPTER V. 
LESBIA. 


In one of those handsome streets of 
San Francisco which are enough removed 
from the business region to be called 
secluded, and are yet not so remote as 
to be inconvenient of access, there is a 
pretty little house which, at the period I 
write of, was occupied by Miss Hernshaw. 
Whether she paid the rent of it herself, 


or whether somebody paid it for her, was 
a question sometimes mooted in the San 


Francisco clubs. Miss Hernshaw—whom 
the more favored of her admirers called 
by the fanciful name of Lesbia—was an 
artist,—that is to say, she was a singer 
in concert and opera. Therefore she was 
liable to be discussed in a searching and 
speculative manner by any group of gen- 
tlemen who had heard her perform or 
had seen her colored lithograph in the 
shop windows. The fact that no one 
would guarantee the accuracy of any of 
the sensational reports about her private 
life did not have the effect of diminishing 
the crop of them. One thing was certain 

Lesbia was by far the handsomest 
woman on the California stage. Her 
voice, being a contralto, was not so con- 
stantly in demand, as a commercial com- 
modity, as a soprano of equal quality 
would have been, but the voice itself was 
so superb in timbre and so magnificently 
developed, that whenever she was an- 
nounced to sing, either in oratorio, opera 
or special arrangement, people flocked to 
hear her in thousands. I heard her my- 
self before I had been long in the city, 
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and I candidly admitted to the gentle. 
man who accompanied me—Palgrave 
had excused himself on account of a pro- 
fessional call—that I had never hap- 
pened to listen to her equal. Her 
method was noble and her tones so moy- 
ing that while she was on the stage I for- 
got everything, my own existence in- 
cluded, and would have been only too 
happy to remain in that rapt state for- 
ever. Taking her for all in all, she was 
unique. 

“Yes, and she has a pretty shrewd 
idea of her own market value, too !”’ re- 
marked my sagacious and experienced 
companion, as he and I were smoking a 
cigarette between the acts in the theatre 
lobby. “She makes her managers pay 
through the nose, I can tell you. Den- 
bigh swears he had to give her three 
thousand dollars for that evening she 
sang three songs at the anniversary cele- 
bration, and as for a thousand dollars, 
she won’t clear her throat for it. The 
fellow who has her domestic affairs in 
charge must have a pretty healthy bank 
account. Such luxuries come expen- 
sive!” 

“ And who is this desperate individual, 
if I may venture to inquire?” I de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s perfectly proper to inquire,” re- 
plied my informant, with a laugh, “but 
I’m free to confess I can’t just tell you 
who the present incumbent is—and I 
make out to be pretty well up to every- 
thing that goes on in this village, too. 
Of course you know it used to be your 
friend Palgrave, but he’s a back number 
now. I expect she has to change pretty 
often.” 

“Palgrave!” I could not help ex- 
claiming, with rather more surprise than 
was decorous in a man of the world, such 
as I try to appear. “ When was that?” 

“Oh, way back in the early times, 
when she was a novice and didn’t cost so 
high as she does now. They had a row, 
though, after awhile and she shook him. 
There goes the bell.” ; 

“ By-the-by,” said I, “I believe you'll 
have to excuse me from the last act. I 
must meet an appointment.” And with- 
out awaiting his reply, I nodded and 
walked off. The truth was I was out of 
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He was like a statue, except for the vivid coloring of life. 
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humor, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, I had been lifted into such a high 
region of sentiment by the singer’s music, 
that it was like puncturing a balloon in 
mid-flight to be told that she was so un- 
divine on the personal side. Secondly, I 
was fairly shocked to hear that Palgrave, 
who had always appeared to me as a man 
above vulgar liaisons, should have been 
mixed up in the affair. Altogether, I 
was not in a mood to hearken any longer 
to the siren’s song. Before I had walked 
far, however, it occurred to me as a 
highly plausible hypothesis that my late 
companion might be stating more than 
he would be re: dy to swear to. It would 
be absurd for me to weigh the credit of 
my trusted friend against the irrespon- 
sible tales of a club tattler. And this 
reflection led me to another—that pos- 
sibly none of the stories about Lesbia 
would bear impartial scrutiny. I must 
admit, nevertheless, that I could not be 
so sanguine on this point. Lesbia was a 
beautiful woman, she had the passionate, 
artistic temperament, and last, but not 
least, she belonged to the stage. <A 
charge of loose behavior against a woman 
in the ordinary walks of life may be 
challenged and disproved, but in the 
case of an “artist” a champion is seldom 
found, and if anyone does throw down 
the gauntlet, he is likely to be regarded 
as an accomplice in the very intrigues he 
is seeking to disprove. Be that as it 
might, I resolved at all events frankly to 
approach Palgrave on the subject. 
Friendship is not worth having unless it 
may venture on such liberties. 

Accordingly, I went straight to Pal- 
grave’s house, where the servant told me 
he was out. I went in and had scarcely 
taken a seat in his office, when the door 
opened and he entered. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, “are you 
back already? I didn’t expect you for 
an hour.” 

“T left before it was over,” 
and then I went on to tell him the 
of my having done so. 

His face clouded as he listened, and I 
began to fear he was going to disappoint 
me; but after I had finished he put a 
cigar in his mouth, lit it and looked at 
me with a smile. 


I replied, 


sause 
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“T am really obliged to you for bring- 
ing the thing up,’ ’ said he, “not only be- 

-ause it shows you think kindly of me, 
but because I shall be glad to talk about 
it—a thing I have never yet done and 
never could to anybody but you. Well, 
it’s true that I knew Lesbia at a very 
early stage of her career and even that I 
spent some money on her. It’s true, too, 
that we had a row, as your informant 
expresses it, and have not had much com- 
munication since. But as to the darker 
side of the story, I can assure you from 
my heart there’s nothing in it.’ 

«Nor in any of the similar yarns,” I 
added, with recovered equanimity. 

Palgrave looked grave again. “TI can 
neither answer for nor judge the acts of 
any human being except myself,” he 
said. “What experiences or temptations 
Lesbia may have had since she ceased to 
let me take care of her, I don’t know, 
though I can’t help thinking I should 
have known had anything gone wrong 
with her. In other words, IT personally 
believe Lesbia to be what is called a pure 
woman, though I could give no reason 
for believing it, except the i impression I 
have of her character. But that view of 
her is not the general one, as she herself 
must be aware.” 

“Do you mean she’s indifferent to it?’ 

“She’s a strange creature. There are 
qualities in her that are not ordinarily 
found in American women. I don't 
know where she was born or who her 
parents were, but I’m sure she has Ori- 
ental blood in her veins. She has an 
odd sort of pride and little respect for 
our conventionalities, and she certainly 
is not at much pains to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil. She has a very genuine 
and explicit contempt for prudery. She 
sees through its rottenness and unreason, 
and as she has a very sharp wit and a 
tongue to back it, she will free her mind 
on the subject upon occasion in a style 
that would send a chaperone into a fit. 
Local fashions and traditions have no 
weight with her, and as she constantly 
finds herself at odds with common opin- 
ion, she has fallen into a defiant attitude 
towards it and so is often provoked into 
amazing it more than she otherwise would 
do. But she has one protection against 
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vice which, in the long run, is more to be 
depended on than all the wise saws and 
Mrs. Grundy’s extant—she has the ca- 
pacity for true passion—the true passion 
of love—and any woman or man who 
has that ean become really degraded only 
if they have truly loved and been de- 
ceived. Such a catastrophe affects them 
immeasurably more than the ordinary 
woman or man, and may make them, espe- 
cially if they are persons of eminent per- 
sonal qualities—the most dangerous ene- 
mies of society. Even then, though, 
there is almost always something noble in 
their actions—you feel that something 
great has been obscured. Their sins are 
terrible and imaginative, and in the midst 
of their evil there are touches of magnanim- 
ity. Now, in my opinion, Lesbia has this 
great and rare gift or endowment of pas- 
sion, and in her, by reason of her Eastern 
strain, it has blossomed earlier than it does 
with us Westerners and Northerners. But 
I am also firmly of the opinion that Les- 
bia has never loved any one, and that is 
the real ground of my conviction that she 
is as yet unsoiled.” 

“ You say she developed early, but she 


can’t be less than twenty-five or twenty- 


six years old?” 


“She has that appearance, but when 
you and I make our trip to India and 
Palestine, you will estimate the age of 
women by a different standard. Lesbia 
is now twenty-one at most—probably 
a year younger. She first went on the 
stage at sixteen.” 

“And you knew her so long ago as 
that?” 

“T have known her since she was a 
child of six or seven. I met her 
wandering about the streets 
here, with a newspaper un- 
der her arm, calling or rather 
chanting out the title of it, 
with a very foreign accent, 
but in a voice that was notice- 
ably musical even then. I 
bought her paper and talked 
with her as well as I could. I 
could get very little definite 
information out of her. There 
seemed to be a: man whom she 
disliked and a mother whom 
she loved, but of the where- 
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abouts of either she could tell me nothing. 
I went home with her and found, as I had 
expected, that she had been living with 
some squalid poor people, who took her 
earnings in exchange for exceedingly poor 
and rather uncertain board and lodging. 
I finally made a trade with them, which 
gave me the little girl in fee-simple in con- 
sideration of a ten-dollar bill to them in 
hand paid. I called a hack and took her 
home with me, and so ended the first 
chapter of the history of Miss Hernshaw 
—otherwise Lesbia.” 
“ She’s your foster-daughter, in short ?” 
“T took care of her. My first impres- 
sion of her voice was confirmed, and it was 
soon evident that she would be able to de- 
pend on it for a living, if necessary. But 
I didn’t mean it should be necessary. I 
had money enough and I wanted 
to keep her out of the public ways. 
I had no intention, though, of 
neglecting her genius. After a 
few years I took her to Europe, 
and hunted up the best musical 
instruction that was to be had. 
After seeing her well settled I 
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came back here, but wrote to her by every 
post, and the next summer went to make 
her a visit. She made great progress and 
her teachers were enchanted with her. 
She stayed four years and then I took her 
home by way of Asia and the Pacific. 
She was then the same great singer she is 
to-day and her beauty was almost what it 
is now. I got my sister-in-law over from 
this side and Lesbia made her debiat in 
society; of course she also made a sensa- 
tion. The first time she sang at a recep- 
tion there was a furore. Men and women 
‘ume up and told her it was a sin to hide 
such a light under a bushel. She posi- 
tively must not be kept from the stage, 
they said. Lesbia said nothing. I laughed 
and told them she 
cared nothing for a 
public career. That 
sort of thing went on 
for several weeks. 
All the young bach- 
elors in town and a 
many of the 
benedicts were tag- 
ging round after her. 
She was not in the 
slightest degree 
moved by any hom- 
age to her beauty. 
I believe she refused 
a great many offers 
of marriage, though 
she never said any- 
thing to me about it. 
I happened to know 
that several impre- 
sarios were after her, too, but they gave 
me even less anxiety than the lovers. I 
was convinced she had no ambition to- 
wards the stage. I was a dunder-pated 
! 


“One day, after the season was over, 
she came into my office, and I remember 
asking her jocosely if she had come to be 
treated, for she had seldom visited me 
there. Shestood looking at me ina silent, 
intent way she has, and made me feel 
something was coming. When her soul 
is up she can produce more effect by her 
silent look than any other woman I ever 
met by all the arts of speech and gesture. 

“She said at last, ‘I do not belong to 
you!’ I told her no, she wasn’t my 


good 
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daughter—of course, you don’t need to be 
told that I was very glad she wasn’t—but 
that I had made myself her guardian, and 
that anything—she interrupted me. [| 
had misunderstood her. I wish I could 
give you what she went on to say, as she 
said it! Thesubstance of it was, that she 
did-not look upon herself as meaning her 
physical part. She felt that out of the 
account. Her true self was her gift—her 
genius. That was a divine thing, not 
hers, except to use, and certainly not mine 
or anybody else’s. Well, then, she meant 
to use it, in the widest and fullest way 
open to her. She would be glad if I sym- 
pathized with her feeling and would stand 
beside her in what she meant to do, but 
she didn’t hesitate 
to say, in so many 
words, that she 
would do it whether 
orno! I had been 
a great donkey, as 
I told you, but I 
wasn’t quite such an 
one as to try to argue 
her out of her idea. 
I recognized that as 


she said, so it was 


bound to be. I told 
her I agreed with 
her and would have 
done so long ago had 
I known what she 
wanted. She re- 
ceived that gracious- 
ly, and we entered 
into an amicable 
discussion of ways and means. It ap- 
peared she had already got her eye ona 
manager, and had settled in what part she 
would first appear. Her self-possession, 
when anything relating to her art was 
concerned, astonished me. She was by 
no means so in what I may call her private 

apacity. Well, what immediately fol- 
lowed is public property. She was a suc- 
cess from the first. Everything and 
evervbody was at her feet. She con- 
tinued to live at my house and she showed 
herself perfectly competent to deal with 
her lovers. They grew afraid of her by- 
and-by and only a few desperate ones 
hung on. Her behavior ple ased me great- 
ly and at length led me into committing 
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my second great asininity. I thought 
there must be a particular reason for her 
wholesale refusals, and I had the conceit 
to imagine that I might be it! Upon 
that hint I spoke and I had my reward. 
She told me, coldly, that she had no idea 
of marrying anybody, and certainly not 
This time the blood got into my 
brain. I couldn’t bear it and I did alla 
man could to make her change. She 
only grew colder and colder. I went so 


me! 
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far as to appeal to her sense of gratitude. 
At that she became silent and only looked 


at me. I got angry, being so hopelessly 
in the wrong, and tried to provoke her 
into answering me. Knowing as I do 
the terrible keenness of her tongue, I’m 
as much surprised as I am thankful at 
her forbearance. It was a magnanimity 
Iwas at that moment incapable of appre- 
clating. We parted at last, and I saw no 
more of herthat day. The next morning 
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she was not at breakfast, but came into 
the office later and said she was going 
out and had come to tell me good-bye. 
I thought she meant to indicate that she 
bore no grudge for what had passed the 
night before, and, with the infatuation of 
men in my condition, I suppose I hoped 
it might be the opening to something more 
than a reconciliation. However, for the 
moment, I assumed a manner of grave 
geniality, intended to make her feel that 
I was entitled to a great deal of compen- 
sation. I got a great deal more than I 
bargained for. 

“ When I went up to lunch there was 
a letter beside my plate, which my sister- 
in-law told me had just arrived by special 
messenger. It had the name of a bank- 
ing house printed on the corner of the en- 
velope—that in which Lesbia kept her 
private account. I should have told you 
that she had been well paid for her work 
ever since her debit, over a year ago, and 
made deposits regularly. I supposed this 
letter must contain some question or in- 
formation from the bank people, relative 
to this account of hers. I opened it care- 
lessly, and out dropped a check, for I 
don’t care to say how many thousand dol- 
lars. It was made payable to my order, 
and was signed ‘ Lesbia.’ 

“ For several moments, I couldn’t make 
out a word of the letter that came with 
the check, though it was expressed clear- 
ly enough, and was not long. Lesbia 
wrote that she could never of course repay 
the kindness and so forth, but that since 
she had decided to live independently in 
future, she thought it right to do some- 
thing towards balancing our accounts 
otherwise. The enclosed sum would suf- 
fice to show her desire. She had not at- 
tempted to make an accurate estimate, 
being well aware that I had cared for her 
without thought of expense, and that I 
would never voluntarily have asked for 
an accounting. In short, it was as cour- 
teous and considerate a letter as ever a 
lady wrote to a gentleman, and of all the 
bitter experiences I ever had, the reading 
of that letter was the bitterest. 

“T said nothing at the time to my sister 
and we went on with luncheon, while I 
tried to think what [’'d do. But there 
was nothing to be done. Lesbia’s deci- 
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sions were always final. She had, however, 
enclosed her new address in her letter. 
In another woman this might have hinted 
coquetry, but that was a wild supposition 
in Lesbia’s case. It meant, on the con- 
trary, that she was so secure in her position 
that she was ready to have us call on her. 
I did call the next day and found her 
established in very pretty apartments and 
in a composed and cheerful frame of mind. 
She was alone, except for a maid. She 
had arranged to breakfast and lunch in 
her rooms. I avoided strong expressions 
of any kind, but tried to suggest that she 
would be subjected to a great deal of an- 
noyance from callers, and that an abigail 
might be a useful addition to her ménage. 
She said, all that was needful was some 
one to answer the door and keep unde- 
sirable people out, and her maid would do 
that. ‘If I can’t take care of myself,’ she 
remarked, ‘no one can do it for me.’ She 
would have no discussion of the money 
matter. She could have all the money 
she chose to sing for, she said, and added 
that if she was ever in want she would 
apply to me. Her pride, as I saw, was 
not on the surface. It was very deep 
down—too deep to appear save in actions. 
She left me nothing to say, or to do. I 
bade her good-bye, feeling that I had lost 
her irrevocably, and by my own fault. 
At the same time I had comparatively 
little anxiety about her safety. She would 
be as safe as she chose . 
to be—her manner of 
handling me proved 
that. The only thing 
left was for my sister 
and me to go to her 
whenever she had a 
reception, to prevent 
society from thinking 
anything was wrong. 
We kept that up for 
about a year, at 
lengthening inter- 
vals, but I noticed 
that women in soci- 
ety came there less 
and less, and at last 
my sister declared 
she must return to 
the East, which 
meant that she had 


might have developed into something worthy. 
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given up the effort to ‘reclaim’ Lesbia, as 
she called it. Since then I have seen her 
only rarely. All her friends—acquaint- 
ances rather—she has no friends—are 
men. Even with women on the stage 
she has little to do. And nobody un- 
derstands her. She is in the midst of 
the maelstrom of our social life, the 
most brilliant and conspicuous figure in 
it, and yet she is the loneliest woman in 
San Francisco.” 

“ How will it end?” asked I, as Pal- 
grave got up from his chair with the air 
of having ended his story, and hunted for 
a match for his cigar, which had long 
since gone out. 

“Oh, I don’t know! It may end by 
her tiring of her art. There is something 
in a woman with a soul that art alone will 
not forever satisfy. She needs to love 
and be loved, and if the right lover does 
not appear she will come to hate the art 
that failed her in her need. But since a 
vitality like hers must have food for its 
energy, Lesbia’s mind would take to feed- 
ing on itself, and her sweetness would be 
turned to gall, and her nobility be tinged 
with cynicism. Or it may end by her 
loving some one, and then upon _ his 
worthiness or unworthiness her fate will 
depend. But so strange and solitary a 
nature is not likely to find a true mate, 
and so I don’t let myself feel very san- 
guine about her final happiness. The 

tragic muse was her 
fairy godmother.” 

“This is a big world 
and asmall one,’’said 
I. “There area great 
many people in it and 
they easily come to- 
gether. Lesbia may 
surprise fate some 
day, as she has sur- 
prised everybody 
else!” 

“ Amen to that!” 
exclaimed Palgrave. 
“And since you have 
listened so patiently 
to my version of her, 
it’s only right you 
should have an op- 
portunity to judge of 
her for yourself. If 
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you like, I’ll take you to her and intro- 
duce you to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 


Tue morning after the performance 
Lesbia woke up, as was usual, at nine 
o'clock, and rang for her maid. This 
maid was the same one she had engaged 
on the day she left Palgrave’s house. The 
great prima donna had grown fond of this 
girl, trusted in her stupidity as well as in 
her cleverness—for clever and stupid both 
the girl was—and talked to her, or rather 
before her, with as much unrestraint as 
before her parrot, and with more satis- 
faction. She rang for Clarissa, and Clar- 
issa came, bringing the morning orange 
on a pretty silver tray, with a finger-bowl 
of Bohemian glass. Lesbia raised herself 
up on her pillows, stretched her arms over 
her head in a hearty yawn, and asked how 
many letters there were that morning? 

“There’s on’y one, Miss Lesby,” the 
quadroon replied, in her soft, caressing 
voice. “Qn’y one, an’ thet don’ look 
much ’count!” 

“Tt must be like the leaden casket, then, 
which contained the prize of life, that the 
silver and gold one missed, and that’s why 
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and sucked the fruit through the hole, 
with a sensuous pleasure that showed itself 
in the half droop of her delicate eyelids, 
and the impetuosity with which she sank 
her curved lips into the golden pulp, and 
let some drops trickle down her chin. 
And she drew in long, pleasant breaths, 
as if every sense must act its part in this 
simple and familiar operation. But as 
Clarissa reéntered the room with the 
letter, and her mistress glanced leisurely 
up at her, with the orange still at her 
mouth, the little maid uttered a half 
laughing little cry of alarm, and said, 
“Law! Miss Lesby, you’ jus’ like a 
li’ness suckin’ a man’s blood!” 

“Did you ever see a lioness suck a 
man’s blood ?” 

“Tseen her gnawin’ a bone in the cage at 
the menarg’ry, ’nd I could just ’magine!” 

“When I suck a man’s blood there 
won’t be anything left for the imagina- 
tion,” her mistress observed. As she spoke, 
she put the exhausted skin in the plate and 
dipped her fingers in the Bohemian bowl. 
“Now, that letter!” she added. 

The envelope told nothing. There was 
not even a seal upon it. Lesbia opened 
it, and this is what she read : 

“Miss Hernshaw is respectfully re- 
quested to give her attention to the fol- 
lowing proposition, which, if unusual, is 
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it comes alone,—because its great news 
must not be intruded on by common ixab- 
ble. Go and get it, Clarissa, I’m curious 
to see it. It’s not once in a year that our 
morning mail has only one letter in it!” 

Clarissa put the tray on her mistress’s 
lap and went back for the unique letter. 
Lesbia, meanwhile, took the orange in her 
fingers, bit off a round piece of the peel, 


made in good faith. The writer’s business 
agent, Mr. Hannabus, will call at Miss 
Hernshaw’s house at eleven in the fore- 
noon of the day on which this letter is re- 
ceived.” 

“Well, I don’t believe I’ll see him,” 
murmured the prima donna, pouting her 
lower lip. “ This doesn’t open well. My 
season is just over, and what I want is a 
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vacation. But let’s see what it is he 
wants.” 

“Miss Hernshaw is asked to take 
interest in the case of a young man whose 
fate has been a very singular one,” the 
letter continued. “Though now in his 
twenty-first year,”—“ Just my age! ” com- 
mented Lesbia—“he has lived entirely 
secluded from the world, of whose exist- 
ence, in fact, up to the present time, he is 
but vaguely aware.” —“ Ah! We're quite 
different there!” the prima donna re- 
marked.—* The causes which necessitated 
this seclusion will be revealed later. It 
is now desired to bring it to an end, and 
it is here that Miss Hernshaw’s assistance 
is solicited. She is asked to be the first 
woman—with the exception of one aged 
attendant—to present herself to the sight 
of this youth. She has been selected for 
this purpose, partly because she is acknowl- 
edged to be the most beautiful woman in 
this part of the world,’—* Well, it’s a 
comfort to hear, at last, that there may be 
women in other parts of the world as 
beautiful! ””—* and partly on account of 
her musical genius. The youth has been 


educated among surroundings of perfect 
zesthetic loveliness, and it is desired that 
the first living young woman on whom 
his eyes rest, shall not fall below the ideal 
standard of feminine beauty to which the 
statues and paintings of the great masters 


have accustomed him. And it is hoped 
that she will not refuse to apply her mus- 
ical endowment to the training of the 
finer parts of the youth’s nature, which 
are ripe to blossom forth luxuriantly 
under proper guidance. In a word, she 
is asked to tenderly and intelligently intro- 
duce this young man to a knowledge of 
the world in which he is destined to play 
a distinguished part. It is recognized 
that Miss Hernshaw’s time bears a high 
value, but she is distinctly informed that, 
should this proposition meet with her favor 
in other respects, no pecuniary considera- 
tion whatever will be allowed to interfere 
with its accomplishment. She will be 
asked to spend a month in the unknown 
retreat which is her pupil’s abode. Miss 
Hernshaw’s known courage and independ- 
ence of character warrant the expectation 
that she will allow no fears for her per- 
sonal safety to prevent her closing with 
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this offer. Doubtless this consideration 
would alone deter most women from ac- 
cepting it, but rather since Miss Hern- 
shaw, if she comes, must come alone, or 
with but a single maid, it is also essential 
that no person whatever should be in- 
formed as to the contents of this letter, or 
made privy in any way to the secret of 
her destination. She will account for her 
absence from San Francisco in what man- 
ner she may please, provided it involve 
no indication of the truth. She will be 
conveyed by private means on the day 
following the receipt of this letter. Ail 
further information will be furnished to 
Miss Hernshaw by Mr. Hannabus, in 
whom she may repose complete confidence. 
It is hoped, in con- 
clusion, that Miss 
Hernshaw will 
pardon the una- 
voidable discour- 
tesy of a letter 
without a signa- 
ture. The writer’s 
name, were it writ- 
ten, would convey 
no meaning to 
Miss Hernshaw, 
but great interests 
of which he is the 
steward only, for- 
bid him to risk its 
utterance at this 
juncture. All will 
be made clear 
hereafter.” 

Lesbia, having 
read the letter, 
laid it gently 
down on the bed 
coverlet, and lay 
back on the pillow 
with her hands 
folded above her 
head. She gazed 
straight before her 
and the under lids 
of her eyes were 
slightly drawn up, 
as in a waking 
dream. After 
some time Clar- 
issa reéntered 


from the adjoin- The Procession in the Cave. 
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ing room, and said, “ Miss Lesby, you’ 
bath ready!” 

Lesbia smiled complacently, and put 
out of bed a pair of slender arched feet, 
which Clarissa, kneeling at the bedside, 
introduced into a pair of heelless white 
slippers. The young woman arose with a 
slow, undulating movement. Then she 
followed Clarissa to the bathroom, in 
which was a large bath of oval shape, let 
into the floor, and lined with dark purple 
Oriental tiles. A faint mist of heat arose 
from the surface of the perfumed water, 
as Lesbia, standing on the margin, let the 
quadroon unfasten the clasps of her 
nightrobe. Then she raised first one foot 
and then the other, still with the same air 
of reposeful deliberation, and the maid 
drew the garment away. 

Lesbia stepped down into her bath, and 
slid with a luxurious sigh into the glanc- 
ing water, which rose softly to receive her. 
Her dark hair floated out like threads of 
delicate seaweed and the liquid surface 
curved about. She floated as on cushions 


of air, and rose and sank slightly as she 
inhaled and exhaled her breath. Her 
lips were a little parted and her eyelids 


occasionally closed, as if she wished more 
fully to apprehend the sweetness of the 
sense of touch by shutting out that of 
sight. Anon she rose and stood, while 
the brown arms and hands of her attend- 
ant passed caressingly to and fro over the 
whiteness of her flesh. Then a silver 
chain was gently pulled, and down came 
a fine, rushing shower of cool spray, 
causing the girl’s figure to cringe and 
her eyes to expand and sparkle. She 
now stepped quickly from the bath, all 
her movements having a new vivacity and 
alertness, and was embraced by Clarissa 
in the folds of a huge towel, which en- 
clouded her from head to foot, as flying 
scud enwraps the midnight moon. Being 
dry, she reclined on a divan, where Cla- 
rissa, with all the science and more than 
the zeal of a professional shampooer, 
kneaded and wrought the supple muscles, 
and made them tingle with electric vital- 
Ity. 

“What do you think, Clarissa ?—am I 
as good-looking as the marble statues you 
and I saw in the gallery the other day?” 

“Lar! Miss Lesby,” returned the qaud- 
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roon, with a grin, “I was just t’inkin’ 
when I was a-lookin’ at dem, what a deal 
han’somer my missus was than de best of 
‘em! Dere ain’t nobody like you in flesh 
an’ blood, Miss Lesby,—no, dere ain’t, 
let alone dey stone gals, dat don’ never do 
noffin’, ’cep’ stan’ up in a gal’ry to be 
looked at!” 

“ Which do you like best, Clarissa ?— 
my singing, or me? Now, tell me the truth, 
girl!” 

“ Why, Miss Lesby,” answered Clarissa, 
“dere ain’t no diff’rence, as I see, be- 
tween you an’ you’ singin’, When I 
hear you sing I t’ink of you, an’ when I 
see you I t’ink of you’ singin’. Dat’s 
all, honey.” 

“ Give me my robe—put on my crown ! 
I feel immortal yearnings in me!” ex- 
claimed Lesbia, turning away from the 
glass. “I need something new, and I'll 
have it! Ill go out of this world, and 
play with some innocent boy, who never 
saw a woman, and will believe I’m the 
only one in the universe! He shall be as 
handsome as he is innocent, and I’ll love 
him, and he me, forever—for a whole 
month! We will be like the first persons 
ever created, with no stupid old customs 
and regulations of dead fools to tie us 
down and stifle us. We will make all our 
laws and fashions, and they shall be 
broken as often as the wind changes, and 
never kept at all, except forfun! Heand 
I will be king and queen, and both of us 
absolute monarchs. I will compel him to 
do all that he likes, and I’ll submit to the 
same tyranny from him. Sometimes we’ll 
be up and out from twilight till dawn, 
like the fairies, and find out all the secrets 
of dew-making, and how the mists are 
brought into the low meadows, and laid 
over the pools and brooks, to keep them 
from catching cold, and what the stars 
stay apart from one another for, instead 
of cuddling up to one another and telling 
stories about what heaven is made of: 
and sometimes we’d—no, I’ll wear the 
stockings with the gold clocks—the black 
ones. This morning, Clarissa, an enchant- 
er is coming here to ask us if we'll go to 
fairy-land with him, in a magic coach, to- 
morrow. Are you afraid?” 

“T ain’t feared for myself, Miss Lesby” 
—nobody ain’t goin’ to put the’rselves 
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out to hurt me! But if I was you, honey, 
I’d be a bit k’erful! There ain’t nobody 
else like you in all dis worl’, an I’s s’prised 


every day dat somebody don’ done run off 


wid you. ’f I was one o’ dem young 
sparks come a-hankerin’ roun’ a’ter you, 
I'd jes’ take an run off wid you—I would 
now, and so I tells you! ’Pears like de 
men now-days don’ have no spirit, like 
dey use to have!” 

“ Ah, yes! How the world has changed 
since you and I were young!” said Lesbia, 
with an air of incalculable old age. “Run- 
ning away is a lost art now. But in this 
place we’re going to, that won’t matter, 
for it is the running away place. There’s 
nobody but lovers there, Clarissa,—not 
the sort of lovers that bother us here— 
horrid old men with white mustaches and 
lame feet, or thin-necked young men with 
wrist-bands and perfumed handkerchiefs, 
Not that kind! But real fairy princes, 
all fire and splendor, beautiful and brave, 
with eyes like stars and voices like harps. 
They never pay compliments, or ask you 
out to supper, but they worship you with 
noble deeds, and die for you, and live for 
That’s the sort of lovers we will 


you ! 
have, isn’t it, Clarissa ! 
“Dat all right fo’ you, 
replied the little maid, in her soft voice, 
“but I guess my Joe’ Il do fo’ me, dough 


Miss Lesby,” 


he ain’t no fa’y p’ince. An’ to say true, 
honey, I don’ know "bout fa’y-lan’, but 
I spec’s dere ain’t nobody in dis worl’ 
like de sort you tell on. What you 
wan’ to ma’y fo’, anyhow ? ? You’s ma’ed 
to music, an’ you won’ get no husban’ 
to hol’ a can’le to dat—ser’ous, now, you 
won't!” 

“ You’re a stupid, unimaginative, mat- 
ter-of-fact little fool, Clarissa,” said her 
mistress, sharply. “Can't you ever learn 
to comb my hair without pulling it all 
out of my head? Very well, then! If 
you don’t believe in fairy princes, I won’t 
take you with me. You shall stay here 
and marry your Joe, and I’ll go off in the 
magic coach alone. And I'll never come 
back! Since there’s nobody loves me, 
why should I?” 

“Oh, now Miss Lesby, honey ! 
I love you?” 

“No! else why do you always spoil my 
play, and tell me there’s nothing for me 


Don’ 
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music ?—I hate music! 


id 


but Ill never 
sing again ! And Lesbia, who was by 
this time dressed in her morning negligée, 
and looking like an Eastern princess, paced 
panther-like up and down the dressing- 
room, sweeping round the train of her 
wrapper every time she turned, much as 
that dangerous animal lashes itself with 
its tail. 

Clarissa, with the clever part of her 
mind, knew that her charming and terri- 
ble mistress sometimes enjoyed — being 
angry, and on such occasions resented be- 
ing placated. So, after humbly and 
deftly putting away the towels and toilet 
paraphernalia and turning back the bed 
to air, she went to the kitchen to see that 
breakfast was in proper train. When 
she again ventured into the dressing-room 
with the information that the meal was 
served, she found the lady grave but calm, 
and with a taciturn mood to follow the 
loquacious and whimsical one. She ate 
her breakfast methodically and thorough- 
ly, and by the time she had finished it 
was nearly the hour for the mysterious 
Mr. Hannabus to make his appearance. 

He came with business-like punctuality, 
and went to the point with the smallest 
possible delay and circumlocution. Had 
Miss Hernshaw received and digested the 
letter that had been sent her? Then Mr. 
Hannabus would be glad to reply to any 
questions the lady might care to ask. 

Lesbia had by this time satisfied her- 
self that Mr. Hannabus was the agent 
and not the principal in the transaction. 
He was a small, dark, insignificant, but 
capable looking person, of rather a Jew- 
ish cast. He was nimble and watchful 
in his manner and highly deferential, 
though not at all servile, in his address 
to herself. He was evidently a man who 
was entrusted with important confidences 
and negotiations, and who was aware of 
his own value. There was nothing of the 
kidnapper or highwayman about him. 

“What can you tell me about your 
employer ?” was Lesbia’s first question. 

“ He is a wealthy man, Miss Hernshaw. 
His father was an Englishman, his mother 
a native of the East. He has been a 
great traveller, but has for some years 
made his home in this country. He is, 
also, a confirmed invalid, and cannot ex- 
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pect to live many years longer. _In fact 
he may die very “much sooner than that.” 

“Ts this boy ‘his son ?” 

“J am not myself informed as to the 
nature of the relationship, if any exists.” 
“Ts he to be your employer’s heir?” 

“That also is beyond my knowledge,” 
Mr. Hannabus replied, arranging his 
coat-tail over his knee, and giving Lesbia 
a pretty direct look. 

“Can you tell me if this young man 
is good- looking and intelligent ?” 

Mr. Hannabus looked at the nap of 
his hat and smoothed it with his coat 
sleeve. “I have, personally, never seen 
the gentleman,” he said. “I have, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that he is a 
very well-favored gentleman, and has 
received a liberal educs ation.” 

“T suppose you know, Mr. Hanna- 
bus,” said Lesbia, quietly, “that I am 


thought to be a beautiful woman?” 
“T have heard so, Miss Hernshaw, and 
I am happy in the privilege of being 
able personally to guarantee the truth of 
the report.” 
“ Are you a married man, Mr. Hanna- 


” 


bus ? 

“Tam!” replied he, and there was a 
momentary brightening of his eye, which 
did not escape Lesbia’s. 

“Have you a son?” 

“T have—and a nice boy, Miss Hern- 
shaw.” 

“T am sure of it! Now, if you were 
studying his welfare, would you advise 
his being shut up alone with me for a 
month ? ” 

Mr. Hannabus started and changed 
countenance. “You would make a good 
lawyer, Miss Hernshaw,” said he, with a 
bow. “I am a lawyer and no green- 
horn, either, and you caught me fair, 
ma'am! It’s a shrewd question, and 
I'll give ita straight answer. No, ma’am, 
that’s about the last thing Id like to see 
happen to him! and I see your point. 
If my employer is the man to ‘do harm to 
the boy, is he the man for you to trust? 
Well, in the first place, this young gen- 
tleman you are to see is in another 
category altogether from that boy of 
mine—and not to belittle my boy at all, 
either. My boy has to work for his liv- 
ing, and to fall in love with a lady like 


you, at his time of life, would spoil him 
for years to come. He’s a susceptible 
boy, ‘Miss Hernshaw, mine is, and a great 
admirer of music. "You see, he’d stand 
no chance if you were once to—— ! 
That would be the end of the law for 
him, ma’am—you can see that! But as 
to this other young gentleman, what 
you’ve got to do with him is to wake him 
up and put a soul in him. If you can 
fancy a young man, ma’am, who has 
never—I don’t say had a love affair, but 
never set eyes on a woman, Miss Hern- 
shaw—you can understand he might 
need a good deal of waking up, and 
maybe my employer thought you could 
do more of it in less time than anyone 
else.” ; 

“ And he feels sure that a month will 
be long enough?” asked Lesbia, giving 
Mr. Hannabus a lingering look. 

The little man caught his breath. “If 
he knew as much of you as I’ve learnt 
since coming here, he’d say not so much 
thirty days as thirty minutes!” he ex- 
claimed, with conviction. “ Report has 
not done you justice, Miss Hernshaw. 
Why, I don’t know as I’d trust myself 
for that length of time, and nobody that’s 
not stone deaf and blind would! You 
are not what I expected, Miss Hern- 
shaw—I’ll tell you that! You are much 
more of a woman in every way—if you 
will pardon my s ying so to your face!” 

Lesbia had her eyes upon him. 

“Do you think, Mr. Hannabus,” she 
said, slowly, “that I am a_ wicked 
woman.” 

“Miss Hernshaw,” he replied, “I will 
state facts. Before coming here I had 
heard reports reflecting upon you in a 
manner not wholly complimentary—in 
fact, the reverse. But though ’m a 
humble person myself I think I know 
a lady when I see her, and I say now— 
and will repeat it before witnesses if 
called upon—that if ever such things are 
repeated in my presence again I shall 
give them a_ point-blank “denial! A 
point-blank denial, Miss Hernshaw! I 
believe you’re a good woman, ma’am, and 
I don’t care who knows it!” 

“T sincerely thank you, sir,” said she, 
with a smile and a voice that made Mr. 
Hannabus feel like the leader of the 
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California bar for a moment, and at 
the same time brought water to his eyes. 
“And now one more question. The 
opinion you held of me was probably 
shared by your employer. Do you then 
—speaking as man to woman—advise me 
to accept the proposition of that letter?” 

Mr. Hannabus took a few moments to 
consider. Lesbia meanwhile pressed her 
foot on a bell-button in the floor, and 
Clarissa came in carrying a salver, with 
a decanter and two glasses.” 

“Miss Hernshaw,” said the little law- 
yer at length, “the case looks to me like 
this. You may have been invited there 
with a view to your creating mischief—I 
don’t say it is so, mind! for I don’t 
know, and until now I’ve never given 
the matter any thought. At the same 
time, I can say with confidence that I’m 
sure no harm can be meditated against 
yourself. Therefore, miss, if you decide 
to go, you will be in a position to defeat 
any evil designs, should such be in- 


tended, and to do good instead of harm. 
You will receive the best treatment, and 
I am empowered to tell you that one 


hundred thousand dollars have been de- 
posited to your order, and to hand you 
this bank book and check book, which 
enable you, in case you accept, to make 
whatever disposition of the money you 
please.” And he produced the books 
from his pocket as he spoke. 

“TI will leave them in your charge for 
the present,” Lesbia said. “So large an 
offer is the most suspicious feature of the 
vase so far. I have finished my season 
and want a vacation. If I like the look 
of things when I get there I shall take 
no money. If I don’t like it I shan’t 
stay. I prefer, you see, to keep myself 
independent in the matter. As for the 
rest, I shall be ready to start with you 
to-morrow, taking my maid, whom you 
saw a moment ago, with me. And now, 
Mr. Hannabus, I ask you to drink a 
glass of wine with me.” 

“I’m glad I came here, Miss Hern- 
shaw,” said he, taking up the glass which 
she poured out for him. “I am better 
for having known you. And though, in 
this affair, I represent the party of the 
other part, I beg to state that if you 
ever need a friend in my walk of life, 
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you will find Iam yours. And I drink 
your very best health and happiness, Miss 
Hernshaw!” 

When, that afternoon, Palgrave and | 
went to call on Lesbia, she had gone 
out, and when we renewed our effort a 
day or two later, she had gone out of 
town on her vacation, leaving no ad- 
dress. That evening I received a letter 
from Mrs. Antrobus. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 

“T Love you, Lesbia!” 

Lesbia made no reply. She was sit- 
ting beside the pool clad in a white robe 
of the Grecian fashion, with her hair 
coiled up on the top of her head. Her 
arm, her throat, and part of her white 
side were bare, and she was making rip- 
ples in the water with her finger, as she 
leant over the surface and looked into 
it. 

Eustace lay at full length upon the 
ground, with his chin supported on his 
hands and his eyes fixed on her face. 
As she still remained silent, he spoke 
again. 

“ Everything in me wants to be yours. 
Tell me some way to give myself to you! 
I want to kiss your mouth!” 

“Not yet, Eustace,” said she, as he 
sprang up and stooped on one knee to 
have his want. “There was once a man 
who served seven years and then seven 
more, before he could hold the woman 
he loved in his arms.” 

“T should have burnt up!” Eustace 
exclaimed, vehemently. “This fire I 
have would only warm you, but it eats 
up my heart! Why do you make me 
hold it? My unhappiness can make 
you happy, and then it would make me 
happy, too. It is only the holding back 
that hurts. I want to put my soul into 
your body! And if I could touch you, 
it would go in. It would pass through 
my lips into your bosom, Lesbia!” 

“Keep your own soul, Eustace, and 
I'll keep mine.” 

“Tt cannot live in me any longer! It 
is standing before you, waiting to be let 
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in! It can never come back to me. 
Why were we made two persons? You 
must be I, for I never knew myself until 
I saw you. Let us make ourselves one, 
and then we shall be at peace! Lesbia! ” 

“We have lived apart too long,” she 
said, keeping him back with a look, as 
he was again pressing towards her. “I 
cannot forget the world I have lived in, 
and you cannot have me, because I am 
made of that world. When you have 
learnt what my world is you can tell 
better whether you really want me.” 

“Well, tell me about it, then,” said 
Eustace, with a desperate resignation, 
throwing himself on the ground again 
and folding his arms. “I will listen for 
an hour!” 

“T can tell you nothing. You must 
find it out for yourself. No one can 
tell you what the world is, Eustace, and 
you could not believe it if you were told. 
That is what we were born for—to find 
out for ourselves, by our own lives.” 

“Do you mean that all this time I 
have been living in this place has been 
wasted?” asked Eustace, in consternation. 
“They told me it was to make me good 
enough for the other life. I was born bad.” 

“If we had both lived in the same 
place, no matter where it was, we should 
at least have known each what the other 
was,” said Lesbia. “ But you do not 
know me, nor I you, and the woman you 
think I am does not exist. I am only 
the first one you have seen.” 

“T never want to see another! Let 
us live here ferever! How long is it 
since you came here? It seems as if 
there had been no life before you came, 
and yet I thought I was alive.” 

“There are no days here,” said Lesbia. 
“There is no time, and yet it is not 
eternity. A day is the same as forever. 
How can we change?” 

* * * * * 

“She has been here seven days,” said 
the leper to the white-haired woman, as 
she stood before him in his cell. “Does 
she understand what is expected of her, 
or does she want the prescription written 
out for her in black and white? You 
told her that I was a priest ?” 

“They do all right,” said the woman, 
nodding her head. 
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“You almost make me regret that 
you’re an imbecile, my honored mother,” 
said the other, contorting his terrible 
visage, “though in that case you would 
probably not be alive. I half suspect 
the girl is not what I was made to 
think she was. Well, in that case, I 
must take other means to carry out the 
plan. Once they are married- oh! most 
useful and diabolical word! it will be 
easy enough to separate them, and then 
to make him believe the worst. She 
doesn’t know where she is, and when she 
finds herself stranded without her hus- 
band, she will see the prudence of keep- 
ing silence. She is a clever girl—not 
like the ordinary drabs spawned here- 
abouts. She is more like some women I 
have known, whose blood comes from 
fountains that were ancient, ages before 
these modern puddles began to exist. 
She has the eye, and the bearing—the 
beauty, too! She’s seductive enough to 
win the devil, or even his representative 
here in the flesh—if this parched white 
pastry can be called by that name! Yes, 
if I had as much blood left in me as I 
have heat to fry it with, my smooth- 
cheeked semi-brother should find a rival 
where he least looked for one—and she a 
lover who would stand on no points of 
ceremony! But there’s nothing left for 
me now but to put him where I have 
been, and then watch him squirm! And 
I’ve no time to linger over the good 
work, either! This dry-rot might find 
out the Achilles’ heel any day. Suppose 
it were to catch me the day before the 
fair! No—I’d find a way to live on 
poison sooner than that! I will have my 
little joke, and then who will may have 
the burying of me! Let’s see, then! If 
she’s what she should be, we shall pros- 
per easily. If she’s a fool, then she must 
be fooled along with her fellow. He’ll 
woo her hotly “enough, and if she won’t 
yield to persuasion, I think the young 
satyr will find other means! Either 
way, there must be a wedding, and after 
that, the cruel fate that ever dogs true 
love! But Id give something to be cer- 
tain how the cat will jump. I distrust 
that girl! But it’s too late to make a 
change now. We must win or lose with 
her. And I haven’t brought the game 
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so far, through all these years, to lose it 
now. But I must see for myself what is 
doing. Here, you venerable Psyche! 
Are you dozing there still? Get those 
two turtle-doves into the silver picture- 
room, and when they’re there come and 
tell me. I can interpret between the 
puppets, if I see them dallying.” 

* * * ** * 

“See this picture,” said Eustace, lead- 
ing Lesbia up to a figure-piece in grey 
tones that filled a panel in the lewer 
part of the room. “See her face as she 
lies there! What is she thinking of? 
Do you think she is alone?” 

“Except for her thoughts. 
not see them!” 

“T could not see them before I knew 
you, but I can see them now. She has 
sent him away, and now she wants him 
to come back. While he was with her 
he wanted her so much that she was 
afraid not to say no! But now she is 
alone, she feels that he is something that 
she cannot lose. She does not have to 
resist any more, so she is ready to say 
yes. She loves his love, and it was only 


You 


can 


him that she sent away.” 
“Love without a lover? No! 


That 
may do for ghosts. What women need 
is the incarnation! There must be men! 
There has been too much imagining and 
idealizing! We have souls, but they are 
in our bodies. We must keep them 


there and make our bodies as full of 


feeling and light as they are. It is our 
fault that we separate them and _ so 
weaken both. There is no strength ex- 
cept in making them one. The story 
says that Christ was transfigured. Then 
he was the type for lovers! He raised 
flesh and blood to heaven. He did not 
leave them in the grave. If you have 
read this picture-woman right, Eustace, 
she was no just example of us. At least, 
not of me!” 

Lesbia was not now in the mood of the 
talk by the pool. Something had kin- 
dled her. Radiations of energy came 
from her. Her voice was deep and her 
eyes full of light. As Eustace looked at 
her, he, too, expanded and_ brightened. 
Color rushed into his face and his chest 
heaved. He came a step nearer to Les- 
bia and took her by the wrist. 
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“You speak what I feel and what | 
am!” said he. “I am your love and 
your lover! You cannot send me away, 
It is not this world nor that world, but 
you and me! We are our own world, 
created now! Come!” 

She drew her hand away and faced 
him. “If you have the strength to take 
me I can come,” she said, in a low voice, 
“But be sure, Eustace! If there is 
tremor or a shadow in you, stand off and 
let me go! I can give you life or death, 
but nothing between!” 

“T am too much alive to die,” said 
Eustace, taking her in his arms. As he 
held her he gave a sort of laugh that was 
half a sob, far down in his _ breast. 
“ Rivers of life are flowing into me,” said 
he. “Do you feel them too, Lesbia?” 

“Tt is love!” she said, with a deep 
quivering through her body. “ It is true, 
then. Eustace!” 

It seemed a long time before their lips 
met. For Lesbia, that little space was 
the passage from one order of life to an- 
other, and one in whose existence, so far 
as she was concerned, she had ceased 
actively to believe. She had been letting 
herself do, in the past, the thing she had 
so fiercely denounced in the woman of 
the picture, and she had felt that fierce- 
ness because she had recognized that 
Eustace had divined the nature of her 
weakness. She had not dared to trust 
her heart. But her heart was unveiled 
now, and the pure flame in it burned 
with a delicious ardor and fragrance that 
is known only to lovers when they first 
awaken to that glorious vision that comes 
but once, though in the moment of its so 
journ, it seems to endure forever. 

But for Eustace that long instant be 
fore the kiss was tumultuous with the 
mounting waves of hope and untried joy. 
He knew nothing of doubt or change. 
He was launching into an ocean without 
an horizon on which he would voyage 
without pause into ever deepening de 
lights. Nor are such anticipations base 
less. They are justified in the pro 
founder region of being, though never, 
perhaps, in this preliminary stage of our 
divine journey. In love there is always 
a striving towards complete identification 
of each in each, which only during inf- 
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nitely brief moments finds gratification. 
The body, for all its fineness of sensation, 
is a disappointing medium of communi- 
cation—it is a barrier instead of a pass- 
age. But if ever it answers adequately 
to the arduous demand of the imprisoned 
spirit, it is in the pioneering kiss of a vir- 
gin passion. The lips are doors opening 
to the heart, diaphanous with melting 
warmth, the eyes close in order that the 
interior vision may open, and a subtle 
swooning falls upon all the nerves of the 
body, which vibrates like a violin upon 
whose strings a master has smitten a 
great chord of revelation. When the 
eyes see again they behold a new being 
in the former’s place, which that kiss has 
brought into existence. The lovers have 
been born in each other’s arms. 

But though the high summit of delight 
may be touched but once, and then only 
in an airy, miraculous flight, that shoots 
aloft beyond the clouds, hovers a breath 
or two in heaven’s arch atmosphere, and 
then sinks back—nevertheless the real 
substance of love’s experience begins 
where that first supernal achievement 
ends. There are hills more reasonable 


than the mountain-peak, and valleys of 
languorous pleasure, where passion is con- 
tent to be receptive merely, not creative. 
Lovers are instruments of infinite variety 
of music, and it is their endless enjoyment 
to elicit every hour and instant new mel- 
odies from each other, fresh combinations 


and sweet surprises. There are limitless 
curiosities to be satisfied, and experiments 
to be attempted. And when the great 
features of love have been surveyed, there 
remain the minor beauties which can never 
be exhausted, and which unfold still others 
more delicate but not less lovely. It isa 
glorious inheritance, this of each other by 
lovers,—a principality whose limits en- 
large as they are explored, yet which is 
all comprised within the circuit of enfold- 
ing arms. 

Lesbia and Eustace stayed at the apo- 
gee of their sudden upsoaring longer than 
any save the strongest spirits can endure. 
And as the slow, imperial caress slowly 
ended, and holding back their heads, they 
gazed proudly and wonderingly into each 
other’s starry depths, they were conscious 
of new powers to match their new privi- 
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leges. They had the strength of angels, 
which is irresistible, because it consists in 
giving all to one another. 

“The old world has gone,” said Lesbia. 
“T am glad, my love. Now I will live 
in you, and you in me.” 

“Nothing can touch us,” responded 
Eustace. “ Nothing but.this is real. I 
was made for you.” 

“T am yours, my love!” 

“Come—again !” 

* * * kK * 

In the subterranean palace there was 
an arched and vaulted room, where the 
natural formation of the rock assumed the 
aspect of a gothic chapel. The architect’s 
skill had added touches here and there, 
hanging jewel-like lamps from the points 
of the tapering stalactites, leveling the 
floor to a sparkling smoothness, and mak- 
ing an altar of a great stalagmite that 
stood at the upper end of the central 
space. Before this altar Lesbia and Eus- 
tace stood, and facing them, the leper, in 
his pontifical robes. His eyes, gazing at 
the pair through the aperture of the wrap- 
pings of soft lawn that swathed his awful 
countenance from sight, seemed to them 
to shine with a light of holy benediction. 
The influence of purity and love has 
power to transform even hades into the 
semblance of heaven, as fullness annuls 
the void. 

“My children,” said the priest, “ you 
have chosen each other, and it is fitting 
that the compact your hearts have freely 
made should be ratified and consecrated 
by the appeal to the eternal source of love 
and truth. To you, Eustace, I have 
hitherto appeared as the origin itself of 
power and wisdom and as the creator of 
life and beauty. But in your growth up- 
ward the time comes to put aside childish 
thoughts, and to look verities in the face. 
I am but a symbol, and this frame of 
things but an illusion. You have tasted 
now of reality, and you must henceforth 
distinguish between the substance and the 
shadow. Through the eyes of the woman 
whom you love, and who loves you, you 
are brought to recognize the true world, 
and its true Lord. Henceforward, my 
office ceases, and I vanish. I leave you 
to a fate and a guide compared with which 
the best that my care could provide would 
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be vain frivolities. May the blessing 
that my soul conceives attend you, and 
the earthly inheritance that awaits you, 
be so administered as to bring to you and 
those you love the peace and hope that 
they leave with me! 

“To you, Lesbia,” continued the speak- 
er, “I need say little. You were con- 
ducted hither by that mingling of chance 
and design which constitutes all human 
circumstances, and builds from our im- 
perfect schemes the perfect house of life. 
With the world at your feet you turned 
from the world and journeyed to the abode 
of innocent nature, where in the womb of 
the earth the seed of the golden age was 
ripening to the flower. In your heart had 
been wonderfully reserved the intuitions 
and sanctities that your soul brought with 
it from its maker, and which here unex- 
pectedly found their counterpart and in- 
terpretation. In you twain, therefore, is 
typified the promise that a purer and 
higher life is possible for the race, and 
that evil has no fatal hold upon our im- 
mortal part. Love your husband, for 
only your love can keep him worthy of it. 
No false fires can mislead those who keep 
alight the interior altar-flame. Nothing 
that life affords is denied to the initiates 
of love, nor is anything concealed from 
them. The dungeon and darkness are or- 
dained to those only who have wandered 
from each other. Therefore, my children, 
look to it that the clasp which now you 
lay upon one another’s hands is never 
loosed, since upon its faithfulness depends 
infinitely more than the nakedness of 
mere existence.” 

The words resounded on the still air of 
the illuminated hall, and the tones were 
mellowed and deepened by the echoing 
space, so that they seemed to come from a 
heart fitted by holy thoughts and medita- 
tions thus to speak. Seers have affirmed 
that the speech of fiends when addressed to 
ars attuned to celestial harmonies, are 
by divine power transformed from their 
intended meaning, and made to bear an 
involuntary burden of love and praise. 
The. weapons of evil are turned against 
the infernal hosts, and their dark machin- 
ations are the soil whence spring the sun- 
ny structures of the city not made by 
hands. 
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When the ceremony was ended, and the 
actors had withdrawn, the leper staggered 
to his cell with a deadly sensation of 
sinking in the foundations of his being, 
His mind in vain strove to recall the de- 
tails of what had just passed. It seemed 
to him as if agother had usurped his 
place, and wrested his purpose from its 
fulfillment. There is no anguish like that 
produced on the sinner by the miscarriages 
of sin. The ruin wrought in his soul is 


uncompensated by the issue for which he 
damned himself. 

“ But what matter words!” he groaned 
to himself in the darkness of his misery. 
“T am master of what shall be done, and 
let the song be what it will, the dance 
shall follow the steps that I set down!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PURSUER AND PURSUED. 


Axsovut a month after Lesbia had left 
town for her vacation, and everybody had 
given up trying to find out where she had 
gone, and had taken instead to expecting 
her daily return, Palgrave and I, smoking 
our cigars after dinner, with no less a 
companion than Mrs. Antrobus—who had 
arrived from New York that morning,— 
were informed by the servant that “ Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe” wished to see the doctor. 

“Miss Clarissa Harlowe!” repeated 
Palgrave. “It must be Dr. Richardson 
that she wants—Did you tell her my 
office hours are in the morning?” 

“T did, sir, but she said she was not a 
patient. She wished to see you on partic- 
ular business.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“In the front drawing-room, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Palgrave, reluctantly let- 
ting his half-smoked cigar drop into the 
ash-receiver, “ I’ll go and get rid of her. 
I'll be back in five minutes.” And out 
he went. 

He was back in five minutes, escorting 
Miss Harlowe, who was none other than 
our friend Clarissa, looking a good deal 
the worse for wear. Palgrave himself 
wore a very serious expression. 

“ Miss Harlowe,” he said, “ has news of 
Lesbia. As some calamity seems to have 
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happened, I thought she might as well 
tell her story before us all. Clarissa is 
Lesbia’s private maid. At the moment I 
had not recognized her name. Now, my 
girl, you are among friends. What is it?” 
~ “Miss Lesby done got los’!” said Clar- 
issa, and she began to weep. 

“ Where’s she been the last month?” 
demanded Palgrave, sharply, in order to 
check the fount of tears in the beginning. 

“We don’ know where we was, sah,” 
replied the maiden. She then went on to 
give us an account of the letter and of the 
call of Mr. Hannabus, and then proceeded 
to the story of their subsequent adventures. 

“ Massa Hann’bus, he put us in de stage 
an’ we done drive all day, an’ all night 
too, but we sta’ted fus’ in de night, an’ 
druv, roun’ an’ roun’, so’s we dunno which 
way we goin’. An’ do nex’ two days it 
rain, so we dunno yet. We was way up 
in de mountains by dat time, an’ ain’t 
never seen nobody, an’ I don’ got scart, 
but Miss Lesby, she jes’ talk an’ la’gh, an 
ain’t scart a bit.” 

“Was Mr. Hannabus with you all this 
time?” I asked. 

She shook her head. Their only at- 
tendant had been a man that sat beside 
the driver, and never, to Clarissa’s knowl- 
edge, uttered a word. She described him 
as a darky, but “not like us darkies.” 
He had thin lips and a sharp nose. 

“ A Hindu or a Persian, probably,” said 
Palgrave, glancing at Mrs. Antrobus, who 
nodded. This lady was listening to the 
_ harrative with manifest interest, and 
Clarissa was as manifestly impressed by 
the number of cigarettes she smoked. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Clar- 
issa said, the stage stopped, and the silent 
man opened the door, and helped them to 
alight. Their trunks were put down 
at the roadside—which was now little 
more than a trail—and the stage turned 
round and drove off, leaving them, to 
all appearances, to spend the night on the 
open hillside. Clarissa was nearly ready 
to give herself up to despair, but Miss 
Lesbia was in high spirits. She skipped 
about among the big boulders, and tried 
to induce Clarissa to run a foot-race with 
her. “TI wish they’d let us walk the rest 
of the way!” she said. “I shall never 
want to drive again as long as I live!” 
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However, in about a quarter of an hour 
another and handsomer carriage made its 
appearance round the spur of the hill, 
and soon drew up beside them. “ This is 
the magic coach I told you of, Clarissa,” 
Lesbia had said. “ Look at the horses!” 
And in fact they were the finest four 
black horses that Clarissa had ever set 
eyes on. Into the coach she and her 
mistress got, and off they rolled at a great 
pace. 

The road seemed to lie along the sum- 
mit of a long ridge which curved first one 
way and then the other, like the back of 
a titanic serpent. But suddenly they 
turned abruptly to the left, and descended 
rapidly, it was now growing dusk and tall 
black pines grew on either side of the way, 
and above them enormous precipices 
ascended into the darkening sky. The 
rumble of the wheels and the tramp of 
the hoofs had a thunderous and hollow 
sound, as if they were driving over a 
covered bridge. At last, as it seemed to 
Clarissa, they passed underneath a natu- 
ral arch in the rock, so narrow and low as 
to afford them barely space to pass. A 
minute later there was a rattle and a 
clang behind them, the cause of which 
Clarissa knew not, but immediately the 
darkness, which just before had been al- 
most absolute, was replaced by a bright 
and equable illumination, as from a great 
number of lamps, though none were vis- 
ible. The walls on either side, instead 
of being black, as heretofore, were now 
sparkling white, and glittered in places 
as if studded with diamonds. The drive- 
way expanded into an immense rotunda 
with a gateway at the opposite side. 

At this gate the carriage drew up and 
they passed through into the place beyond. 
At this point Clarissa’s descriptive powers, 
which at best depended on animated gest- 
ures and a small but ambitious assortment 
of adjectives supplemented by long-drawn 
interjections,—ceased to afford her hearers 
an intelligible picture of the appearance of 
things. We were able to gather that the 
interior far surpassed anything in the way 
of house architecture and decoration that 
Clarissa had ever seen or imagined. We 
were now concerned to hear what recep- 
tion they met with from the host of this 
mysterious palace in the earth. Clarissa 
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said they were met by a company of men 
dressed with much richness, so far as the 
material of their costume was concerned, 
but in a fashion that struck her as better 
adopted to the opera stage than to real 
life. They were all of a type of features 
allied to that of their attendant on the 
journey, and all, like him, were unable to 
utter a syllable. 

On the other hand, their manner was 
excessively deferential, as if they supposed 
Lesbia, and even Clarissa herself, were 
godesses from on high. They formed a 
procession, in which Lesbia and she occu- 
pied the centre, while some of the queerly- 
clad mutes went before as ushers, and 
others, with the luggage on their backs, 
brought up the rear. They were con- 
ducted through a long series of rooms 
most of which were lighted, though some 
were dark. Finally they were halted at 
a kind of window in a richly decorated 
wall, the window itself being of oval form, 
with a delicate tracery of silver-work 
round the panes. The window presently 


opened inward on hinges, and the figure 
of a man appeared in it, attired in a flow- 


ing dress of white and gold, and his face 
veiled in white, except the eyes. 

“But law! Massa Palgrave,” Clarissa 
interrupted herself to exclaim, “Dem 
black eyes o’ his jes’ done gone t’rough 
me like a meat-knife—dey is, I tol’ you 
true! I don’ trus’ dat man no mo’, not 
a’ter dat fus’ look! He’s a wicked man, 
I tell you! But all de same, he done 
talk fus’rate, an’ it jes’ sound good to 
heah de lang’age spoke once mo’! He 
mighty polite, dat man, an’ say, you make 
you’selves ’t home, an’ get all you want- 
ter. He say Miss Lesby’s pupil ’sleep 
now, but she see him t’morrow mo’nin’. 
An’ den he say, he real sorry ’bout his 
face, but he done make a vow he keep it 
covered, ‘cause one time he done somefin’ 
he feel right bad ’bout, and so nobody 
shouldn’t look at him no mo’. Den he 
tell dem op’ra fellahs to take Miss Lesby 
an’ me to our ’partmen’s, an’ give us 
somefin’ to eat. I was right glad "bout 
dat!” remarked Clarissa, with feeling. 
“And I ’spee’ Miss Lesby was, too.” 

The next morning, she continued, to 
her now deeply interested auditory, one of 
the mutes brought Lesbia a letter, inform- 
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ing her that her pupil was now prepared 
to wait upon her, if she were willing to 
receive him. She signified her assent, 
and presently a young man came into the 
room. He walked with a free step and 
his head up, looking this way and that 
with a pair of the brightest eyes in the 
world. His hair was reddish gold, and 
curled all about his head. He was tall 
and broad in the shoulders, and very 
active and light on his feet, and his skin 
—of which, by the way, Clarissa modestly 
intimated that by far too much was visible 
—was as white as milk and as lustrous 
as satin. But she admitted, with a maid- 
enly enthusiasm, that he was a very 
striking and commanding figure, and after 
one got used to his Greek costume, it was 
in itself extremely becoming. 

When this young fellow caught sight of 
Lesbia he stopped in his advance, and be- 
came so motionless that he was like a 
statue, except for the vivid coloring of 
life. After what seemed a long time, his 
breast rose in a long inspiration, and un- 
derneath his transparent skin the red 
blood mounted to his face, and overspread 
his neck and even his shoulders. His 
eyes grew black and emitted light, and 
presently he began to move forward again, 
but with a gradual and seemingly uncon- 
scious or involuntary movement, as if he 
were drawn on by an attractive force in 
Lesbia. He came so near that another 
step would have brought him in contact 
with her—she meanwhile standing in her 
place, and smiling slightly, meeting his 
intent gaze. He put forth his hand and 
touched her neck, instantly withdrawing 
his hand, and stepping back a pace. 

“Can you speak, too?” he said. 

“T can sing,” Lesbia said. “I have 
come here to do it, you know.” 

“Sing then!” cried he. 

Lesbia gave a little laugh, and waving 
her hand, bade him stand further off. 
Then she filled her bosom, set back her 
head, and sang an English battle ballad. 
As was always the case with Lesbia, she 
almost immediately forgot herself in her 
song, and according to Clarissa, she had 
never sung with such power and splendor. 
When she ceased she beckoned to her 
visitor to come near to her again, which 
he did with such manifest alacrity and 
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joy that Clarissa feared he was going 
to throw his arms-round her mistress and 
carry her off. But in truth, Lesbia 
already had him under control. She 
took him by the hand and led him to an 
ottoman in an embrasure, and then, to 
Clarissa’s acute disappointment as well as 
to mine, who was in hopes of obtaining 
some new ethical data, she sent Clarissa 


out of the room, and conducted the rest of 


her interview with her pupil without the 
little quadroon’s assistance. 

“ But could you not peek through the 
key-hole, my child?” said Mrs. Antrobus, 
simply. 

- Da ain’t been no key-holes in dat 
place!” replied Clarissa, with an accent 
of reproach, as one who had been unjust- 
ly suspected of neglecting an obvious 
source of information when in truth none 
such existed. 

Our informant now gave her impressions 
of the routine of life in the cavern. The 
place extended for miles and had finished 
rooms enough in it to fill a block of houses. 
But in addition to the rooms there were 
vast spaces left in their natural state, and 
Clarissa believed that there was also 
whole wing or section of the palace which 
Lesbia and she had not been permitted 
to see. “I tell you, dat da man, he up 
to some hoodoo in dat shut-up place!” 
she affirmed, nodding her head and 
whispering in a terrifying manner. As 
for Lesbia and Eustace—such was his 
name, Clarissa said, and he didn’t seem 
to have any other—they played together 
at least twelve hours out of every twenty- 
four. 

By that expression it was not intended 
that they played on musical instruments, 
in pursuance of the letter of their con- 
tract. On the contrary, the contract 
was never alluded to, and the beautiful 
girl and the beautiful boy played to- 
gethe r in the literal sense—they amused 
themselves and each other in the most in- 
defatigable and successful manner. For 
several days Eustace scrutinized every 
act and aspect of Lesbia with the minut- 
est and most delighted attention. Every 
thing she did or said aroused his wonder 
and admiration. That she should be not 
only beautiful but alive seemed to end- 
lessly surprise him—as if life were a gift 
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that only he had hitherto possessed or 
supposed to be accessible. But after a 
while the marvel wore off, and now he 
smiled and laughed less often and sighed 
more. 

Lesbia herself became less active, and 
was not averse to pacing leisurely by 
Eustace’s side, looking at the pictures 
and the statues in the interminable suites 
of rooms, and talking more thoughtfully, 
and in low tones. And now, instead of 
keeping Clarissa in the background, as 
at first, she was careful to have her always 
within reach, if not in sight. But when 
some two weeks had elapsed, as nearly as 
Clarissa could estimate time in a place 
where the sun never rose or set, another 
change took place, and it was evident that 
the two were lovers. At this epoch, which 
was toward the end of their sojourn, 
Clarissa several times noticed the man in 
the white veil stealing about the rooms, 
and once or twice she was certain he had 
been availing himself of some secret means 
of spying on the pair. He also conferred 
frequently with a strange old woman who 
haunted the palace, and was the only 
other original denizen thereof, besides 


Eustace and himself who possessed a 


tongue. Clarissa’s own efforts to relieve 
the monotony of her confinement by con- 
versing with this aged person were not, 
however, very productive. The woman, 
though not dumb, seemed to be unable to 
understand the language which the quad- 
roon offered to her as a medium of com- 
munication. Nor was her own tongue 
any more intelligible to Clarissa. There 
were two languages spoken in the cavern 
—one, the pure English of Clarissa, Les- 
bia, Eustace, and of the veiled man, when 
addressing them,—and the other, the 
blind gibberish which the old woman and 
the veiled man talked when they were to- 
gether. 

Finally, Lesbia and Eustace were sum- 
moned to an audience at the little lattice 
window where they had first met their host, 
and when Lesbia returned to her own 
apartments she informed the expectant 
maid that she was going to be married in 
an hour. There were no bridesmaids to 
be had on such short notice, nor any pos- 
sibility of getting a trousseau from Paris. 
Nevertheless, as Lesbia had pointed out, 
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when Clarissa had lamented these defi- 


ciences, there were at all events two of 


the main essentials of a wedding available, 
and these were a man and a woman who 
loved each other. Nay, there was even 
a priest to marry them, for the veiled man, 
it appeared, was in holy orders. Clarissa 
remarked, at this point, that she could 
never believe that man was a real minister. 

“Yes, my child, he was,” interposed 
Mrs. Antrobus in her quiet, arresting 
voice. “ Brabazon Waring was ordained 
in his twenty-second year. But go on— 
finish! I will tell you after,” she added, 
noticing Palgrave’s start and my exclam- 
ation of surprise. ‘“ He married them, 
yes, and then what?” 

“ An’ dat was de beginnin’ of all de 
t’ouble,” Clarissa said. “ Weain’t more’n 
done got t’rough, when dey send word de 
coach was at de doo’, and ready fo’ to sta’t. 
Miss Lesby seem surprise, but a’ter t’ink- 
in’ a minute, she say, all right! An’ we 
put our t’ings in de t’unk, and dey dumb 
fellahs take ’em off. Massa Eustace, he 
dere, an’ his eyes a-shinin’ ’cause he nevah 
been outside de cave ’afo’ an’ bein’ done 


got ma’ied too de same day, he not know 


jes’ what to t’ink! He have on clo’s, dat 
time, same as you gen’lemen, an’ dey seem 
to make him mighty uncomf’able. Dey 
done put us in de coach an’ sen’ us off, an’ 
when we got out, it wa’ night-time ag’in, 
same as when we lef? San Fran’isco.” 
They drove all that night, but at the 
earliest dawn the carriage suddenly 
stopped, and there came four men having 
the appearance of the mutes in the cave, 
who handed Eustace a letter. He glanced 
at it—it was not written in English— 
seemed greatly aroused, and saying to 
Lesbia, “There is need of me!” he left 
the carriage and went back with the four 
men. After a few minutes the carriage 
started again, and moved swiftly on. 
Lesbia, suspecting that something was 
wrong, called to the coachman to stop, 
but he paid no attention. Then she tried 
to open the door, but it was fast. They 
continued to drive onward till near noon, 
when Clarissa opened a basket of provi- 
sions that had been put into the carriage 
for them, and proposed they should have 
lunch. Lesbia refused to eat, but Clar- 
issa, in spite of emotion, was hungry, and 
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made a good meal. It had a soporific 
effect on her, and presently she could no 
longer keep her eyes open and fell into a 
doze. At first she had bad dreams, but 
at length slept heavily. When she awoke 
it was sunset. She was sitting beside 
some bushes on a hillside. There were 
some lights down in the valley at a dis. 
tance, but the carriage and Lesbia had 
vanished. By midnight, not without 
many tumbles and tearings, she succeeded 
in reaching the lights, which turned out 
to belong to a farmhouse, in a remote re- 
gion of the upper Sacramento Valley. 
The people there heard as much of her 
story as she thought it prudent to tell 
them, gave her food and lodging, and the 
next day sent her in company with a 
couple of wagons bound to the nearest 
town to the southward. By slow degrees 
and through many hardships, she had sue- 
ceeded in the course of the ensuing six 
days in beating her way down to San 
Francisco, where she had arrived the 
night before. She had hoped that she 
might find her mistress at least, if not 
also Eustace, at home, but the house was 
closed, and nothing was to be seen or 
heard of either of them. At last, remem- 
bering that Palgrave had been a friend 
of Lesbia’s in the old days, she decided 
to apply for advice and assistance to him, 
and thus the strange story was brought 
up to date. 

“There seem to be points about it that 
fit into things we already know,” re- 
marked Palgrave. “You remember,” he 
continued, turning to me, “our talk in 
New York about the mysterious man who 
lived underground. We have neglected 
to investigate that matter, but it looks as 
if Lesbia had found her way there. He 
and his palace are truths. And what was 
that that Brant said one night at dinner, 
just before finally succumbing? Wasn't 
it something connecting such a man with 
Mrs. Antrobus ?” 

“Did not I say it in my letter to you 
of a month since?” Mrs. Antrobus asked. 
“ T had felt that a danger was near. but 
I could only speak—lI could not prevent. 
Now it is time to be doing. It is the 
winding-up at last!” 

“ And you say this man’s name is Bra- 
bazon Waring?” asked I. “Who is he?” 
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“TI think you know something,” re- 
turned she, with a veiled smile. 

“T never heard the name before that I 
remember, and it’s such an unusual one 
that—” 

“But you heard them speaking of a 
man who had done some wicked things, 
and meant to destroy the soul that was in 
his power?” returned she, still smiling. 

Then I knew what she meant. 

“So this is he!” I murmured. 

“ Tell me of Lesbia,” said Mrs. Antro- 
bus, turning from me to Palgrave. “You 
have known her long?” 

“IT can show you a portrait of her, 
taken when she was a little girl.’ He 
went out, and presently returned with it. 
She took it, but before looking at it, held 
it for a minute in her closed hand. Then 
she merely glanced at it, and gave it back 
tohim. There was no change in her 
calm .expression. I marvelled at this 
afterwards, when I knew more of the facts. 
But she was in one of her inscrutable 
moods that day. 

Palgrave gave her a brief summary of 
his dealings with Lesbia. She hardly 
seemed to listen to him. But she had the 


faculty of dividing her mind, so that she 
could perform the ordinary functions with 
the external part of it, while pursuing 
deep trains of thought with the other. 

“ The question now is,” said Palgrave, 


in conclusion, “where to search for 
Lesbia.” 

“We must search for her where she is 
searching,” returned Mrs. Antrobus. 

“ Where is that ?—and for whom is she 
searching?” I asked. 

“For her husband, and she will find 
him in the place from which he came,” 
was the lady’s immediate answer. 

“You mean in the cavern?” 

“Yes. Brabazon Waring means to 
make him believe that Lesbia has de- 
serted him. He is in the cave, but in a 
part of it that he had never before entered. 
There he is undergoing tortures worse 
than those of the inquisition. Ah! if 
Carminola did but know! ” 

“ Carminola?” 

“Come—I will tell you” said Mrs. 
Antrobus, curling her feet up on the sofa, 
and marshalling us before her with her 
royal eyes. 


WARING. 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 
“T am the sister of Carminola’s lover,” 
said Mrs. Antrobus. “She is the mother 
of Brabazon Waring. His father found 
her, a village belle, in eastern Roumania. 
She was betrothed to a young man of 
her own people there. We were of the 
higher class, but poor. She loved her 
lover with all her soul. I was a child 
then, too young to know what love 
meant, though girls learn that early in 
my country. But Carminola knew it 
all—yes, all! There was no fear or 
measure in her giving. She trusted him, 
and even had he deserted her, it would 
not have been her gift that she would 
have regretted. And that month that 
the Englishman came was to have seen 
their marriage. He was a rich man, 
travelling to amuse himself. There were 
no hotels in the village, and it was to her 
house that he came for lodging. They 
gave him the best they had, and Car- 
minola herself set his dinner before him, 
and poured out his wine. She was beau- 
tiful, and his praise of her beauty pleased 
her. He asked her of herself, and she 
told him that she was to marry Alexander 
that month. “Well,” said he, “I'll give 
you a wedding gift.” But the next 
morning, when he went on his journey, 
he said nothing about the gift, and she, 
being proud, also said nothing, and he 
rode away with his people. But in an 
hour one of them came riding back in 
haste, leading another horse, and with a 
message for Carminola from the English- 
man. He had forgotten the gift, but he 
had it for her. His troop was waiting 
just outside the village. He could not 
venture to leave them without the re- 
straint of his presence, but would not she 
come to him on the horse he sent, and 
receive the gift? It was but a gallop of 
a mile or two, and he would wait for her. 
“Though I was a child and did not 
know love, I knew already something of 
hidden things, and I bade her not go, for 
the Englishman meant her ill. But 
Carminola rode well, and was willing the 
Englishman should see her gallop up on 
the horse. Besides, why should she fear 
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him? So she galloped away, and many 
years passed, but she did not come back. 

“ Alexander was mad with rage, and 
went to find the robber and kill him. 
He, too, was gone a long time, but he 
vame back at last, and had not found his 
enemy. But he always remembered 
Carminola, and the more because, look- 
ing into the hidden things, I told him 
that she loved him, and that at last she 
would come back. And at last, after 
years, she came. She told us her life. 
He had meant to play with her and then 
abandon her, but he did not know the 
women of our race. She kept a little 
dagger in her garter, and when he 
thought he had won her she stabbed him 
in the side, and of that wound he came 
near to die. But then when he recoy- 
ered and found that he could not have 
her by foul means, he determined to have 
her by fair, and he offered her marriage, 
and all his fortune. She resisted still, 
but he gave her no liberty and no rest 
until one day, hoping perhaps to escape 
so, she said, ‘I will’ They were mar- 
ried and Brabazon was born. He was 
her child, but she could not love him 
because he was also her husband’s. She 
watched her chance patiently, and the 
hour came when she found the way free, 
and she went. 

“She and Alexander were older, and 
they had known suffering and grief, but 
they loved each other still, and the priest 
said that because her marriage to War- 
ing had been without her free consent it 
might be annulled. So she and he lived 
as husband and wife, and they were 
happy, and after some years the boy was 
born that is called Eustace. 

“When Brabazon grew to boyhood 
he was ardent in all things, and his edu- 
cation was such that his will turned 
to good. But he was imperious and fiery 
and would bend everyone to his will. 
He made many plans and looked to be- 
come the greatest in the church. He 
was so intolerant of evil that he liked an 
apostle rather than a man, and sternly 
condemned all who fell below his own 
mark of virtue. He was proud of his 
spotless descent, for the sins of his father’s 
life, which were many and base, were 
unknown, and he _ believed that his 
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mother had died a saint. He studied and 
worked, and on the day that he came of 
age he was ordained a priest. 

“On that day, too, his father, who was 
lying on his bed of death, called him and 
gave him his inheritance, which was very 
great, and all of it Brabazon meant to sur- 
render to the church, but when he told 
his father this the old man was angry, 
and called the boy a fool to waste so 
mighty a fortune on a superstition. 
They quarrelled, and a quarrel between 
Warings must be fierce. The father 
wished to withdraw the gift and the son 
defied him. Then the father bade him 
listen to the story of how the wealth was 
got, and, lying on his bed, he told him a 
tale that might have shamed a fiend. 
And while the boy stood speechless he 
told him of his mother, and said that she 
was living even now a life of infamy. 
Then the boy’s heart turned to infernal 
hate and shame, and he cursed his father 
and mother, and God, and the world. 
He went out and swore never to look on 
his father’s face again, and the old man 
shrieked after him that he would meet 
him in hades. He died that night, and 


Brabazon, as he stamped down the earth 


on his coffin with his heel, said, ‘ wait 
there then, and I will meet you!’ 

“No one can tell—not he himself— 
what were the deeds of the next years of 
Brabazon’s life. Then in an evil hour 
he found his mother . She stopped 
in the flow of her narrative—she had 
spoken throughout in an exalted tone, 
more like that of an entranced sibyl than 
her usual idiomatic and foreign turn of 
phrase—and turned her eyes on me. I 
knew of what she was thinking and bent 
my head in token of comprehension. “ It 
was the unpardonable sin,” said she, in a 
tone so low and yet so immitigable that I 
felt a shudder in my blood, and glancing 
at Palgrave saw him fold his arms 
tighter and compress his lips. As for 
poor Clarissa,she had since almost the 
beginning of the story sat crouched in 
one position in her chair, with a round, 
brown stare fastened on Mrs. Antrobus, 
as a sparrow stares at a python. 

“T had myself been married,” Mrs. 
Antrobus went on, “but I will not tell of 
that. My husband was dead and I had 
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only my little girl. I was living far from 
the village in which I was born, but I 
knew of the deed the hour it happened. 
I thought all that night what I would 
do. 

“There was no one but I to punish 
him, and I believed then in the right of 
punishment. He was coming towards 
me and I had only to wait. There was a 
disease in the country from which none 
whom it touched could recover. I vis- 
ited the sick and cared for them as far as 
it might be done without courting death. 
They worshipped me as an angel of good- 
ness to them, and whatever I asked they 
would have done. 

“He came, and I received him in my 
house as Carminola’s mother had received 
his father before him. I welcomed him 
and caressed him. He was aman of noble 
look, but gloomy and fiery, and terrible 
in his passion. I thought him a worthy 
foe and I was one who had no empty 
hates. He looked on me and listened to 
me, and I found favor in my lord’s sight. 
I, too, was not then as I am now! I was 
youthful and desirable, and lithe and 


warm, and the touch of my hand could 
rouse and soothe a man. 
“ Days passed away and he staid beside 


me, and I knew he was mine. But I 
would ensnare him beyond the power to 
escape. He wooed me and his wooing 
was like the lion’s, both terrible and ten- 
der. But I was as untameable as he, and 
while I lured him I repulsed him and 
gave him no certainty nor peace, but al- 
ways disappointment mixed with hope, 
and flattery with provocation. At last 
the day came when he commanded no 
longer, but entreated, and prostrated him- 
self at my feet. The mighty warrior was 
overthrown, and the heart that had fed 
so long on revenge and the malice of 
the infernal was now weak and blind 
with love. And, but for one thing, my 
heart would have fallen before his, for the 
ruins of nobleness were in him and might 
perhaps have been builded anew. But 
he had committed the unpardonable sin 
and I could have no mercy. 

“When he humbled himself before 
me, I said, ‘Rise up and live! From 
the first I have been yours, but I wished 
to prove you. It shall be as you will!’ 
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“He said, ‘ Love, I am on fire! 
me not wait! Give me one kiss.’ 

“T answered, ‘ Let my lord wait but 
till the darkness comes. But my face 
must be hidden from his sight and my 
voice not be heard. For my name here 
is honored as one of the saints, and my 
love, which will not be denied, yet fears 
the light. In darkness and silence must 
our meeting be, but, so we meet, is it not 
enough?’ He said, ‘I will be content.” 

Before continuing Mrs. Antrobus made 
along pause. More than once she opened 
her lips to speak and no words followed. 
A slight struggle was going on within her, 
but her will conquered. 

“One of the sick whom I visited was a 
young woman of my own age, and in 
figure like me, and she was as yet but 
little marked visibly by the disease, 
though it was seated on her lips and her 
touch was poison. Her life before she 
had been taken was sinful, and she was 
bitter toward life except to me. 

“ After Brabazon had left me that day 
I sought the girl and told her what he 
had done and of the vengeance I had 
planned, and I asked her if she would 
meet him with a kiss in the dark. And 
she laughed and said, ‘ Be happy, my be- 
loved! your revenge is safe! I will de- 
stroy him, so that he shall be many 
years in dying and yet shall die. And 
in no hour of those years shall he be 
free from the agony and loathsomeness.’ 
So I told her how to do and left her. 


Let 


The day passed and the night came. 


And Brabazon passed into my chamber 
blind with love. It was the night of his 
punishment, and the thing that I had 
meditated came to pass. He stayed 
awhile and went forth again in the dark- 
ness, not knowing what had _ befallen 
him, and the girl departed to her people. 
When day came I took my daughter and 
travelled into another country, but I sent 
a messenger to Brabazon, carrying word 
of how he had been undone, and the 
name I wrote on it was ‘the sister of 
Alexander!’” 

“Such a punishment does not belong to 
man or woman to inflict,” said Palgrave, 
after a silence. 

“You say the truth!” answered she, 
bending an approving look on him. 





in the Cavern. 
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“You are a true and a just man, and one 
without fear. What I did was done 
when [ still believed in the right of pun- 
ishment. Now I will show you how it 
was returned upon me. I took my little 
daughter by the hand and set forth to 
travel, for the thought of the thing I had 
done haunted me so that I could not rest, 
and feared continually but knew not what 
I feared. Only Brabazon himself I feared 
not. The debt was paid between us, and 
I knew he would not seek to cross my 
path again. So I came at last to the 
sea-coast of India, and my purpose was to 
take ship to America. 

“T went down on the wharves to look 
at the ships, carrying my little daughter 
by the hand. She was dearer to me than 
sunshine and the breath of life, and she 
was as beautiful as morning. I loved 
her so that she was as my heart in my 
breast, and to be parted from her was as 
impossible in my thought as to part the 
sun from the day. 

“We went down that day among the 
ships and the sailors let us come, because 
of the beauty of the child, and we wan- 
dered over the decks and in the cabins 
and dark places of the hold, always with 
her hand in mine. As I wandered thus 
I fell into a state of deep musing, as was 
at times the way with me, fixing the eyes 
of my spirit on that time when my little 
daughter should be a woman grown and 
go without me whither she would. And 
as I felt her little hand in mine [I said, 
‘This little hand, whose touch I would 
know among all other hands in the world, 
will be given to a man whom I know not 
and will cling to him and loose its hold 
on me!’ With that came a pang within 
me so full of agony that I said, ‘what 
means this?’ and looking down I saw 
that the hand I held was not my little 
daughter’s, but the hand of an imp-like 
creature with bleared eyes and twisted 
form, which stared up in my face and 
uttered a shriek of laughter and fled 
away. 

“T stood still there for awhile, striving 
to consider how this thing had happened, 
but I could remember little except that I 
perceived that for a long time I had not 
looked down at the face of my little 
daughter, but had only felt her hand in 


mine, sending messages of joy and love 
between my heart and hers. But it was 
now plain that an evil force was at work, 
blinding not only that vision into hidden 
things that I sometimes have, but even 
the mother’s instinct which is deeper far 
than any strange powers of the soul, 
But I did not yet know whence the evil 
vame. One thing I knew—that I had 
visited many ships that day and on 
which of them my eyes began to be 
holden so that I should not know my 
daughter, I could not tell. It might 
have been hours since, or but a few min- 
utes. Therefore I knew not where among 
those thousands of great ships to begin 
my search for her. 

“ Nevertheless I searched all that day 
and for many days, but did not find her. 
At last I said in my heart, ‘she is not 
here!’ So, knowing not where to go, 
I took ship for America, as I had at first 
purposed, and as we passed out of the 
harbor, another ship, light and swift and 
beautiful, with white decks and shining 
sides, came swiftly out and passed us, so 
near that I, leaning on the rail, saw the 
faces of those who were on board. I 
looked, and then asked one of our sail- 
ors, who was fastening a rope by my side, 
what ship that was? He answered that 
it belonged to an Englishman named 
Waring. I asked him whither she was 
bound? He laughed and said, ‘Where 
her master will! Who can tell what is 
in his mind?’ Then I asked no more, 
nor cried out, knowing my helplessness. 


‘But I knew that the evil that had 


blinded me came from my own heart, for 
the face I had seen on Waring’s ship was 
the face of my little daughter.” 


Nothing was said for a long time. 
Mrs. Antrobus rose from the ottoman and 
lit a cigarette at the lamp on the table. 
The strange mood passed away from her 
and she was her former self once more. 

“Had he kidnapped her to destroy 
her?” I asked. 

“He never knew who she was,” replied 
she. “My punishment was returned on 
me, but not so fatally as that. He had 
found her wandering on the wharves and 
had been taken by her beauty. That 
was all. She was with him for a year. 
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He brought her here at last and left her 
while he went further north. But on 
that journey he found the great cavern 
under the mountain and had the fancy 
to make it a royal habitation, in which 
to live when the disease should have 
taken more hold upon him ; and there he 
could carry out his design against the 
boy Eustace.” 

“What is his grudge against the boy?” 
demanded Palgrave. 

« The grudge of evil and misery against 
good and peace. But Eustace was the 
sign of his half-brother’s disgrace and 
ruin. He was born of love and happi- 
ness and to enjoy 
the world, and Bra- 
bazon said, ‘I will 
sink him down to 
where lam!’ But 
we human creat- 
ures,” added Mrs. 
Antrobus, “are pre- 
vented in many 
ways from carrying 
out all the harm we 
plot against others 
and even that we 
would do ourselves. 

So Brabazon, who 
tried to outdo the 
very devils in the 
exquisiteness of his 
devilishness, has 
perhaps overshot 
his mark. No 
teacher of virtue — Mr. 
could) have given 
Eustace a more wholesome training than 
his deadliest enemy gave him in order to 
wreck him the more ‘irrevocably when the 
hour should arrive. But in truth, he was all 
the time building up safeguards against his 
own design. He measures Eustace’s nature 
by his own and thinks that what would 
ruin the one would ruin the other. But the 
elements are different. I think Eustace 
has but one thing to fear—the communica- 
tion of the physics al poison that I caused 
to be instilled into Brabazon. So, if that 
aap pens to him, the burden will be on me.” 
“We must intervene in se¢ ason to put 
that risk out of the question,” said Pal- 
grave. “But your daughter; have you 


had no later news of her?” 


Hannabus turned out to be not an expert horseman. 
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“When Brabazon came back to take 
means to make a patace in the cavern he 
had bought—though only he knew that 
a cavern was underneath the mountain— 
the little girl whom he had brought from 
Calcutta had disappeared. I suppose he 
did not search for her long. But she 
was found in the streets by a man who 
was kind and thoughtful, and gave her 
the comfort and protection which God, 
I pray him, will return a thousand fold. 
She grew up — the name he gave her, 
became a great singer, and is married 
now to ae 
Palgrave turned in his chair. “ Lesbia 
is your daughter!” 
“He knew it long 
ago,” said Mrs, An- 
trobus, indicating 
me by a gesture 
with her cigarette. 
“He knew when I 
spoke of how I 
loved her.” 
“Then, since I 
saved her for you, 
I will give her back 
to you,” said he. 
“Did not I say 
so the first night I 
saw you?” she re- 
joined, with her 
mysterious smile. 
We were startled 
a strange out- 
emotion 


rom Sint by 

Boas : 
break of 
from the corner 


where Clarissa sat. 


the same as her!” 
amidst a tumult of 


“T know’d you was 
cried the little maid, 
tears and gigglings. “I say to m’self all 
de while, Ca’lissa, dat you’ missus ta’kin’. 
But I don’ know how she look like dat! 
Oh, glory! now we get her sho! I done 
come to de right place!’ 


CHAPTER X. 

FAR AND NEAR. 
As the presence of Clarissa did not 
seem necessary to our further delibera- 


tions, Palgrave had her conducted up- 
stairs to a bedroom and left to sleep off 
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the fatigues and excitements of her ad- 
ventures. Then we went into committee 
of ways and means. 

“We must find the cavern in the first 
place,” said Palgrave. “ Brabazon_ is 
there already and the others are either 
there or likely to be soon. It is what 
strategists call the key of the situation.” 

“There is a messenger whom we could 
send there, who could tell us what is 
there, if not the way to get there,” re- 
marked Mrs. Antrobus. 

“If we can send a messenger, why 
shouldn’t we go with him?” 
asked Palgrave. 

“What messenger do you 
mean?” IT enquired. 

“T mean you!” she replied, 
giving me a penetrating 
glance, which produced on 
me a sensation vaguely remi- 
niscent of something I had 
experienced before. 

“What are you two talk- 
ing about?” exclaimed Pal- 
grave. 

“Will you go?” said Mrs. 
Antrobus, still addressing me. 

“Yes,” I returned, though 
somewhat hesitatingly, “if 
you think it will really be 
any use. Only, don’t send 
me to that other place—I 
couldn’t stand that again!” 

“ No—no!” said she, with a 
gesture of her hands. “This 
is all different. You remain 
in this world—it is very simple. And it 
is the quickest and the surest. Are you 
ready ?” 

“T am ready!” said I, with a sigh, 
and I settled myself in the most comfort- 
able possible position and awaited the 
process of disincarnation. 

I remember Palgrave saying some- 
thing, but though the sound of his voice 
reached me, I had no perception of the 
meaning of the words. There was a sen- 
sation of soft but irresistible pressure on 
the top of my head, but it ceased ab- 
ruptly, and at the same instant I found 
myself looking down at myself, still sit- 
ting in the chair, and looking pale—in- 
deed, as much like a corpse as I ever ex- 
pect to see myself. The spectacle, so far 
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from depressing me, but increased the 
feeling of unexampled exhilaration and 
“faculty” that poured through all my 
being. All my senses were indefinitely 
enlarged and invigorated, and in addition 
there wasa general perceptive ability, dis. 
tinct from the ordinary senses, though in 
a manner partaking of their quality, 
Besides this, I had the delightful feeling 
that my movements, both as regarded 
their direction and their swiftness, were 
wholly subject to volition—though I also 
recognized, not without a slight shade of 


She had stumbled upon an artist painting at his easel. 


‘ regret, that I was controlled, not by my 


own will, but by that of Mrs. Antrobus. 
I now turned my attention to her and to 
Palgrave, the latter of whom was con- 
templating my body with a scrutinizing 
and slightly anxious expression. I ob- 
served the singular phenomenon of a 
species of transparent mist or emanation 
proceeding from and surrounding the 
figures of my two friends, and evidently 
portraying the essence of their nature 
and character. In the case of Palgrave, 
this spiritualized vapor was of a purple 
hue, inclining to azure, and there was In 
it a constant movement or palpitation, 
responsive to the impulses of his emo- 
tions, or of his thought as influenced by 
his emotion. The movement seeme —to 
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my supe r-subtle perception—to be musi- 
cal in its principle, and the beauty of its 
modulations to be dependent upon the 
nobility and wholesomeness of my friend’s 
nature. There was, besides, a pictorial 
or representative quality in this emana- 
tion, characteristic of events and experi- 
ences of his life, like reflections thrown 
upon vapor by the lens of a camera. I 
referred this appearance to the action of 
his memory and it, combined with the 
other features, made the phenomenon a 
complete exposition of Palgrave’s real 
self. It corresponded with my estimate 
of him, but was infinitely more full and 
complex in kind and higher in degree. 
The visible aroma surrounding Mrs. 
Antrobus was of a golden color, and was 
at moments of a resplendent brightness, 
but again it would fade, and there were 
always passages in it which were dark 
and terrifying. Upon the whole, however, 
it indicated a rare and superb nature, af- 
filiated with the highest things, and singu- 
larly original and self-poised. But it 


showed that there had been stern and 
tragic episodes in its possessor’s career, 


and that she was subject to strong varia- 
tions of mood. The “rapport ” existing 
between her and me was evident by the 
fact that I always seemed to be in con- 
tact with her sphere, no matter what 
physical distance separated us, and when- 
ever she addressed me, I not only heard 
what she said, but the thought of it arose 
previously in my own mind. My replies 
to her questions were given promptly and 
easily so far as I was concerned, but it 
amused me to see that my body often be- 
trayed a sluggishness and clumsiness in 
reproducing these answers, exactly as an 
ill-made or rusty machine wheezes and 
creaks in its efforts to respond to the oper- 
ator’s hand. 

“ Are you free to go where I wish to 
send you?” was Mrs. Antrobus’s first 
question. 

“ Yes—anywhere !” 

“Can you find the e 
bazon Waring lives? ” 

I found myself : ascending straight aloft. 
I was aware, however, that this was only 
an appearance derived from the physical 
senses. In reality, I was lifted into a 
wider sphere of perception, giving me cog- 


cavern where Bra- 
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nizance of things remote. It was near 
midnight, but the darkness had no effect 
upon my vision. I recognized its presence, 
but I saw on a plane interior to it,—I was 
as superior to the limitations of physical 
light and darkness as I was to distance, 
or any other material conditions. And 
in what answers to our idea of travelling 
from place to place, though I was at first 
puzzled to know why I did not arrive 
with absolute instantaneousness at any 
given destination, I soon comprehended 
that to do so would imply not only 
that the order and succession of objects in 
space was in itself the characteristic illu- 
sion of sense, but also that it represented 
nothing in the mental or spiritual sphere. 
But this would be an obvious error, and 
it was as impossible for me to arrive at 
any point on the earth’s surface, when 
journeying in the spirit, without passing 
over every intermediate point between me 
and it, as it would be to do so in the body. 
The speed of movement was of course in- 
definitely greater, depending, no doubt, 
solely on the rapidity with which my 
mind could pass by ordinary degrees 
from one state of perception to another. 

Be that as it might, I immediately be- 
gan to move in a northerly direction from 
my elevated station, at first with deliber- 
ation, but soon, as I gained confidence, 
and the sort of instinct which accompanies 
all operations of this character, I acquired 
swiftness, and passed up the long valley 
of the Sacramento until in a few moments 
I was above the great agglomeration of 
mountairs that is massed about the 
boundary of California and Oregon. I 
knew that the place I sought lay some- 
where here. 

“ Where are you?” enquired Mrs. An- 
trobus, speaking to me in her ordinary 
tones from a distance of over three hun- 
dred miles. The incongruity made me 
laugh—unused as I was to these phenom- 
ena—but I replied that I was not very 
far from the forty-second parallel of north 
latitude, as near as I could estimate, and 
some thirty or forty miles from the sea- 
coast. “F’ll find the cavern in a moment,” 
I added. 

The instinct I just alluded to might be 
regarded as a species of transcendental 
scent, the chief quarry of which is the 
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traces of humanity. Among the rocky 
passes of those wild hills, where flesh and 
blood would have been hopelessly at a 
loss, [ perceive distinctly numerous lum- 
inous marks and efflorescences, showing 
where men had been, and even giving 
some hint of their individual traits and 
aspect. I followed these up, and passing 
beneath the low arch that Clarissa had 
described, which I noted to have been arti- 
ficially enlarged from a crevice barely 
large enough to admit the body of a man, 
I at once found myself over against a 
door of solid metal, let into the face of the 
rock, and with no indication on its smooth 
surface of any means of opening it. Of 
course it could offer no hindrance to my 
advance ; yet I found my- 

self halted there and pow- 

erless to make an effort to 

get forward. While I re- 

mained perplexed, Mrs. 

Antrobus said, “ Have you 

found the entrance to the 

cave ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Go in and explore it, 
and describe what you see, 
and what is going on 
there.” 

Instantly, before she 
had ceased speaking, I was 
on the other side of the 
door, and proceeding along 
the white-walled passage- 
way. The cause of my 
delay had been simply 
lack of initiative. My own will was in’ 
abeyance to that of Mrs. Antrobus, and I 
could therefore maintain no sustained ac- 
tion without her authorization. 

“T am at the lattice window of the 
veiled man’s chamber,” I presently said. 
“T am now inside. He is sitting on his 
bed. His face is uncovered. It is horrible. 
He is suffering great bodily anguish. 
His mind is full of terrible fancies. He 
seems like a man going mad. He is 
thinking of Eustace. He exults that he 
has him safe, yet he fears he will in some 
way escape,—not escape from the cave, 
but from the infernal torments which he 
himself endures. He craves death to end 
his sufferings, and yet clings to life because 
to die would involve the failure of his 
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scheme. He doubts if it would not be 
best to secure Eustace’s physical ruin at 
once. He would do so, but that he wishes 
to torture his mind and heart, and to 
lead him to destroy his own soul, before 
he begins upon the body. He certainly 
seems like a man going mad, and the 
color and shape of the cloud or sphere 
surrounding him confirms it. It is black, 
like soot, and its motion is irregular and 
discordant. It is like something about 
to drop to pieces. Will you not let me 
leave this place?” 

“Look at him once more, and say 
whether you can find no vestige of good 
anywhere in his soul.” 

“What can there be to see? He 


Life and Death. 


cursed his father. He murdered his 
mother’s lover, who was her real hus 
band, and had it in his heart to murder 
her and her child also. He kept them 
for what he meant should be a worse fate. 
He has spent years of his life, and more 
than half his fortune, in laying a vast 
trap to annihilate, body and soul, a man 
who should have been dear to him beyond 
all others. You know another sin which 
he attempted, and the punishment that 
he suffered for it. The number of minor 
crimes, before and since, is past number- 
ing. All these things I find written m 
hismemory. There is nothing good there. 
Whatever was pure in his boyhood he 
has profaned, and he,—a man fitted by 
ability and circumstances to do incaleu- 
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lable good in the world, has rioted in un- 
mitigated evil. I find no good!” 

“Look deeper into his heart,” came 
the reply. 

“ There is one spot in the centre of it, 
deep down,—it is overlaid and obscured 
by so much grime that I can scarcely dis- 
tinguish what—” 

“(Go beneath the grime, and look !” 

I loathed the duty, but I had no choice 
but to obey. 

“The spot appears brighter,” I said. 
“There is a spaciousness beyond it,—it 
might have developed into something 
worthy, but that it was checked by a hos- 
tile influence in the beginning. It seemed 
to mark a turning point in his career— 
that it might have been one, but for 
that check. But the chance was lost, and 
all was lost with it.” 

“Follow up the clues of what might 
have been, had this reverse not happened.” 

“Ts such a thing possible?” I ex- 
claimed. “Does what might have been 
exist ?” 

“Go and see!’ was the stern answer. 

“T see him taking his mother and 
Eustace to England, and living with 


them in his great house there. 
kind to them. He is kind to all his peo- 
ple. He is sorry for the evil he has done, 
and sets himself to retrieve it, with all 
the wealth and zeal he has. As the work 


goes on he gains interest in it. The 
plans he devises for the good of those 
about him are of such catholic application 
that they become known outside his do- 
mains, and influence legislation in parlia- 
ment, and ultimately the welfare of 
millions. He is now sought out in his 
retirement, and offered high things. The 
great career that he had marked out for 
himself in his youth now lies before him 
in his age, when he is humbled and soft- 
ened by harrowing experiences, and made 
wise by errors and failures, and has no 
longer an ambition to shine before men 
and to rule them, but only a passionate 
longing—passionate, for he is Brabazon 
Waring still !—to serve them and spend 
himself for them. I see him go onward, 
and the brightness around him becomes 
glorious, and a nation—many nations— 
call him blessed. He passes on, but I 
can see his heart in the midst of all the 


He is. 
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glory and praise, and it has become like 
the heart of a little child,—of a child 
praying in the night for forgiveness for 
sins done in the morning. He prays—he 
is like a little child—the foremost man of 
Europe.—But what significance has this?” 
I added. “It is only what he might have 
become. What he is, is a malevolent, 
half-insane leper, dying in a cavern in 
the mountains ! ” 

“Go back to the turning-point, and tell 
what it was that caused the good to be lost.” 

“T see him with a beautiful woman in 
astrange country. There are great plains 
and bare mountains, and the people that 
live in the villages are ignorant and poor. 
They are suffering—many of them—from 
a deadly, lingering disease. The beautiful 
women has been as an angel of mercy to 
them. But to Brabazon Waring she is 
secretly anenemy. He had injured some 
one dear to her. She has resolved to 
punish him. She receives him kindly, 
and he is attracted by her beauty, and 
still more by the richness and splendor of 
her mind. She exerts all her power to 
fascinate him, and now he has come to 
love her. It is the first pure passion for 
a woman he has ever felt. His mind 
tries to scoff at its purity, but it is too 
strong for him. He yields—he means to 
ask her to be his wife. She also is pas- 
sionately moved in her heart to love him, 
but she steels herself against it. He wooes 
her and at last she seems to yield—she 
grants him a meeting. But she deceives 
him, and that deceit was his destruction, 
soul and body!” 

“Could she have been his wife?” 

“She could not have been his wife, for 
his sin had made a barrier between them, 
not to be removed in this life. But I can 
see what she might have done.” 

“Tell it!” 

“She could have told him who she was 
and have said, ‘I forgive you and I love 
you. We cannot be together, but you 
have time to redeem the evil you have 
done. Go to your place and be a bless- 
ing to your people. And I, on the other 
side of the world, will spend my life in 
deeds of goodness and mercy. In this 
manner we will love each other. What 
may come after this world we leave to 
God!’ Had she spoken thus he would 
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have obeyed, and his soul would have 
been redeemed. But she chose punish- 
ment, and it brought ruin to him; and to 
her a broken, remorseful and thankless life. 
The betrayal of what had been his purest 
impulse hardened his heart against all good 
and tender things, and the disease which 
smote his body instilled madness into his 
brain, and deprived him of power to re- 
trieve his fall. He is lost through her!” 
“ Look at this woman and tell who she 
is!” The command was uttered in a 
tone of suppressed fierceness, as of a 
strong soul upon the rack, who bids the 
executioner apply the final torment. 
Obeying it 1 took up the thread of the 
woman’s life and traced it through many 
turnings. And bye and bye it began to 
have a strange familiarity to me, and I 
was carried through scenes that I remem- 
bered. I swept on with increasing won- 
der, and now the thread lay glimmering 
across the continent and entered the great 
city on the coast, and found its way into a 
room there, where sat a man and a woman 
whom I knew and between them a body 
that I recognized as my own. But the 
thread which I had traced from the re- 
mote Asiatic village ended in the woman’s 
heart! I stopped there, shivering. 
“Speak!” said the low, immitigable 
voice. 
“The woman is yourself!” I said. 
“ Now, awaken me, for I can endure no 
more.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


Mr. Hannasvus turned out not to be 
an expert horseman, though he was an 
enterprising and conscientious one. Cla- 
rissa had probably never been on a saddle 
before, but the animal which had been 
selected to carry her was of a tempera- 
ment so equable, and a gait so gently un- 
dulating, that it was impossible to fall off. 
Mrs. Antrobus was an accomplished rider, 
having been brought up to the art asa 
child. Upon the whole we got on very 
well. On this last day of our journey we 
were riding far in advance of our wagon. 
The idea of a coach had been given up 
after a little discussion. It was not 
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suited to the kind of search we were 
obliged to make. Indeed, the whole 
affair struck Mr. Hannabus, when it was 
first broached to him, as a good deal like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack. 
“California is a large state, sir,” he 
had remarked to Palgrave, “and Miss 
Hernshaw, though she is a lady of high 
character and attractive qualities, is not 
& more conspicuous object in the wilder- 
ness than any other individual would be. 
My advice would be to rouse the neigh- 
borhood and make a general hunt of it.” 
But there were reasons against this 
plan. It was undesirable to make a 
cause celébre of the affair, and moreover 
some of us put great faith in my per- 
suasion, imbibed during my late excur- 
sion in space, that Lesbia was somewhere 
in the vicinity of the cavern. As to the 
whereabouts of the cavern itself I was 
not in doubt. As we proceeded on our 
way I recognized one landmark after an- 
other, and was never long at fault. Mr. 


Hannabus had once made a visit to the 
cavern, but inasmuch as he had _ been 
taken there blindfolded he was of no avail 
as a guide. 


“ My client, Mr. Waring,” he observed, 
“took extraordinary precautions from 
the start. He discovered the cavern him- 
self quite by accident. He got separated 
from his party in the mountains, and in 
trying to find his way back to the camp, 
he got through a sort of hole between two 
big rocks, and found himself in a narrow 
gorge with very high walls nearly meet- 
ing overhead. Some distance further he 
came to a precipitous wall of rock lying 
across the end of the gorge and shutting 
it up likea box. But there was a crevice 
in the wall and he thrust the muzzle of 
his rifle throught it. The stone seemed 
rotten and was easily broken down—he 
knocked away enough to make a passage 
for himself. It was pitch dark inside, 
but he made a torch of a piece of pitch- 
pine and went in. He went far enough 
to make sure that it was a big thing and 
a day or two afterward he explored it 
further. Then he made inquiries as to 
the value of land there and bought a 
tract of twenty miles square, including 
the mountain under which the cavern 
was. Ina few months he quietly brought 
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over in his private vessels, from Europe, 
a gang of over five hundred skilled work- 
men, landed them off the coast and set 
them to work fitting up the cave. I 
don’t know how much money he spent on 
it—some say over a million. If it was all 
done in the style of the little I saw, I may 
say a million wouldn’t go far on it. Of 
course, if he’s a leper, he might want to 
keep somewhat private. As for that young 
gentleman, I confess his position is puz- 
zling. I did my best, as in duty bound, to 
explain the matter to Miss Hernshaw, but 
I had only my instructions to work on 
and they were not very explicit, as I was 
obliged to admit to her. Why didn’t 
Mr. Waring send the boy to school and 
college in the usual way? These schemes 
of keeping young people secluded from 
the world to give them a special training, 
or for fear the world isn’t good enough 
for them, may do in story-books, but in 
real life what are they? The world isn’t 
a perfect place—nobody pretends that— 
but it’s the best we’ve got to live in, and 
hiding in a cave won’t make it or us any 
better or wiser in the long run. No 
doubt Miss Hernshaw might have a good 


effect on the young gentleman’s mind, 
and I should certainly suppose that mar- 
riage with such a young lady as her 
would have a good effect on anybody. 
And that makes it all the more inex- 
plicable why any trouble should have 
grown out of it—especially if my client 


married the parties himself. There’s 
something I don’t quite understand about 
the whole business. Now, I have a boy 
of my own about the same age as this 
young gentleman, and he never gave me 
a day’s trouble. I sent him to the pub- 
lie school, and—” 

Mr. Hannabus’s mustang, who had not 
been listening to his rider’s conversation, 
interrupted him at about this juncture, 
and the biography of the honest little law- 
yer’s son was never resumed in my hearing. 
We had come to a parting of two trails, 
and it was necessary to decide which to 
follow. I said the one leading northeast 
would bring us to the cavern, but Pal- 
grave had a fancy to go to the left and 
Investigate the origin of a column of 
smoke which he had noticed in that 
direction half an hour before. As it was 
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past our lunch-hour it was decided that 
the rest of the party should pause here 
while Palgrave rode on. If he found 
anything worth examining he was to fire 
off his rifle. 

He rode off and we proceeded to build 
the fire and boil the coffee. It was just 
ready when the report of a rifle was 
heard, and immediately following it two 
more. Clarissa paused in the act of lift- 
ting the pot from the fire. I got to my 
feet. Mrs. Antrobus was already up and 
tightening the girths of her saddle. 

“Don’t you stir,” said I. “Tl ride 
over and see if anything is the matter. 
He’s probably only started a covey of 
partridges.” 

“No,” replied she, “it was for me!” 
She caught up a small knapsack contain- 
ing some canned provisions and brandy 
and slung it over her shoulder, and the 
next moment she was in the saddle. 
While on the march there was in this re- 
markable woman no trace of the indo- 
lence and aversion to physical exertion 
that characterized her in her city life. 
None of us was more energetic or untir- 
ing than she, or seemed more familiar 
with outdoor campaigning life. No bet- 
ter travelling companion than Mrs. 
Antrobus was to be found anywhere. 

She galloped off on the trail Palgrave 
had taken, and I followed her. The trail 
was very faint, but she never drew rein 
and there was an indescribable air about 
her as if she had been here before, and 
knew what awaited us at the end of our 
ride. I have no doubt she did know. 
She said nothing to me as we rode along, 
and her face was impenetrable. Since 
that self-revelation of hers through my 
mediumship, she had been uniformly 
more preoccupied and laconic than usual, 
and though she answered us pleasantly 
when we spoke to her, she seldom ad- 
dressed any of us of her own initiative. 

The trail passed round the profile of a 
mountain spur where grew an enormous 
pine, which had been standing for cen- 
turies to point the way, as it seemed, to 
this spot. Mrs. Antrobus, riding ahead, 
was out of sight for a moment or two 
round this point, and when I turned my- 
self, I saw her dismounted, and kneeling 
on the ground with a man also kneeling, 
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in front of her. He was staring at her 
with a look of blank amazement. But 
she was busy with an object that lay on 
the ground between them. I could not 
see what the object was owing to her posi- 
tion. At a little distance was Palgrave 
cutting some wood. As I drew near, I 
recognized the man on his knees. It was 
Brant. He was clad in buckskin breeches 
and a flannel shirt, and near at hand 
stood an easel with an unfinished sketch 
in oils on it. I threw myself off my 
horse, looped the rein over the branch of 
a tree and came forward. The object to 
which Mrs. Antrobus was ministering was 
Lesbia, who had apparently been in a 
swoon, and was just reviving. 

From the rapid cross-fire of question 
and answer that followed, emerged the in- 
formation that Brant had come West a 
month before on a sketching tour, that he 
had been camped in this neighborhood 
for the last three days, that he had been 
surprised at his work half an hour ago by 
the appearance of a young woman in a 
starving condition, who had staggered 
towards him out of the bushes, and had 
fallen in a faint before she had time to 
give any account of herself. Then while 
he was in the act of attempting to revive 
her, Palgrave had ridden up, and on see- 
ing the young woman, had without ex- 
planation fired his rifle thrice in the air ; 
and the next thing he knew had been the 
miraculous apparition of the last person 
he had thought of seeing then and there 
—Mrs. Antrobus—followed by myself. 
What next was to happen he knew not, 
but he was prepared to treat an earth- 
quake or the setting of the sun in the east 
as mere matters of ordinary routine. 

Leaving Mrs. Antrobus to bring her 
daughter back to life, and to make 
known to her that she had a mother, I 
took Brant aside, and Palgrave and I 
administered to him as much information 
as was necessary. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the 
mother and daughter sitting there together 
saying little to each other, but exchang- 
ing long, quiet looks, and unobtrusively 
caressing each other with the light contact 
of an arm, a shoulder, a hand. Lesbia 
perhaps, because of her exhausted physical 
state, which is apt to dispose people to ac- 
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cept strange things easily, seemed but 
little astonished to learn that she had a 
mother, or that she should find her at this 
moment, when she was in sore need of 
mother’s care. She was gaunt and worn 
in aspect, but her likeness to Mrs. Antro- 
bus was strikingly manifest. 

After Clarissa had fallen into the 
stupor consequent upon eating the food 
prepared for them, she had been removed 
from the carriage, which had then pro- 
ceeded until nightfall with Lesbia. She 
was then compelled to alight, and a letter 
had been put into her hands, after which 
the carriage disappeared. The letter 
purported to have been written by Eus- 
tace himself, and informed her, in sub- 
stance, that she had been deliberately de- 
ceived, that she must never attempt to see 
him again, and that to return to the 
cavern would be to forfeit her life. She 
had never seen a specimen of Eustace’s 
handwriting, but she instantly felt a 
conviction, from which she had never 

yavered, that he had nothing to do with 

this letter, and that he was himself as 
much a victim of the conspiracy to sepa- 
rate them as she herself was. The warn- 
ing not to return to the cave was evi- 
dence to her mind that it was thither she 
must go, and though she knew the dis- 
tance could not be less than a hundred 
miles, and had but a vague notion of the 
general direction, she at once set out to 
find her way there. 

How she had subsisted on the journey 
she scarcely knew. The air at night was 
cold on the high hills which she traversed, 
and she had no means of making a fire. 
The irregular mountain ranges confused 
her, she often came to impassable places, 
compelling her to retrace her steps for 
miles, and there was always present the 
feeling that she might at any time be mov- 
ing away from the object of her search. 
There were periods, too, when her mind 
must have wandered, and she would come 
to herself, after how long an interval she 
knew not, among other surroundings than 
those she last remembered. But through 
it all she never allowed herself to lose 
faith either in Eustace’s truth, or in her 
ultimate success in finding him. 

The first object of our journey was now 
accomplished, and we looked forward to 
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its conclusion with confidence. As soon 
as Lesbia could be moved—and her re- 
covery was wonderfully rapid—we took 
her to our camp, and after a night’s rest 
there, pressed on our way. Brant, full of 
curiosity to see the famous cavern and the 
end of the adventure, went with us. We 
travelled till near noon, when we came to 
a pass which I recognized as that which 
led to the low arch. Palgrave and I 
rode rapidly forward, and soon saw the 
arch before us. We sent back a shout to 
inform the others, and kept on. The 
next moment I reined up my horse with 
an exclamation. 

Right beneath the arch, on his back, 
lay the dead body of a man with the 
mouth open, and the hilt of a dagger 
sticking out of the breast just over the 
heart. He had apparently been dead a 
couple of days, and we never knew what 
cause led to his end. We moved the 
body to one side of the way, and waited 
for the others to come up. Clarissa at 
once recognized it as that of one of the 
servants in the cavern. Mrs. Antrobus 
called our attention to his open mouth. 
The front part of the tongue was missing. 
“He made all those who served him si- 
lent,” she remarked. “ We will leave the 
burial till later. There is a larger grave 
here before us!” 

“Tt has just occurred to me,” I said to 
Palgrave, beside whom I again found my- 
self, “ that that iron door is likely to give 
us some trouble. There is no way of 
opening it from the outside, and Brabazon 
Waring is not likely to unbar it to our 
knocking. We should have brought 
some dynamite along with us!” 

“Perhaps some ordinary powder may 
do,” returned he. “ We haven’t come so 
far to be turned back by a door!” 

As he spoke the door itself came in 
view, and it was evident that neither per- 
suasion nor force would be needed to gain 
entrance through it, for it yawned on its 
hinges. A misgiving of some unforeseen 
calamity fell upon me, but glancing at 
Mrs. Antrobus, she met my eyes with a 
smile. 

“We are not too late,” she said, “the 
grave will give up its dead. The stone is 
rolled back from the mouth of the sep- 
ulchre. Come with us,”—she and Lesbia 
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were together—“ and let us set free the 
prisoners of life and death! ” 

After passing the door we rode as far 
as the rotunda, and there dismounting, 
left our horses, and proceeded on foot. 
No servants came to welcome us or oppose 
us. The place was as silent and deserted 
as if it were indeed a tomb. I was at 
first inclined to suspect an ambush, but 
Mrs. Antrobus shook her head. “They 
are fled,” said she. “Have you not 
heard that rats abandon a sinking ship? 
—but what we seek we shall find! Come!” 

The lights still burned here and there, 
duskily showing us our way along those 
stately and magnificent rooms. Lesbia 
knew the way, and constantly as she went 
she glanced this way and that for some 
trace of her lover. Every room was rich 
to her with some association, but the com- 
panion who had made them appeared 
not. Had he too escaped with the others ? 
If he were here, why did he not come to 
meet us?” 

Now our way was stopped by a broad 
partition, extending from side to side of 
the stone walls, and reaching to the 
lofty ceiling. There was no sign of a 
door in it and it seemed as if nothing 
could lie beyond it. During my clair- 
voyant visit to the cavern, I had not 
passed this barrier, and could give no 
help now towards solving it. Lesbia was 
no less ignorant. But while we stood in 
doubt, Mrs. Antrobus walked up to the 
partition and—whether by accident or de- 
sign who shall say ?—laid her hand upon 
a panel that slid sideways at her touch 
and revealed beyond further recesses of 
dim splendor, extending interminably. 

Mrs. Antrobus turned to her daughter 
with a smile. 

“ He is there! 
she said. 

Lesbia started, and the color mounted 
to her cheeks. 

Her eyes sparkled, and she stood erect, 
and her bosom filled. She lifted her head 
and her voice came forth, low at first, but 
gradually augmenting in volume and 
force, till it soared and ran and echoed 
along the lofty cornices, and penetrated 
into the depths of the unseen space, search- 
ing each corner with music, and making 
the still air vibrate and ring with harmony. 


Send him your voice!” 
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Slowly and strongly it ascended, slowly it 
sank, hovering and swaying like a bird. 
It was such a summons as might have 
wooed an angel back to earth, or sent the 
throb of life coursing back through the 
veins of a dying man. There were no 
words, but only a tone—an outery—a 
yearning of invitation, greeting and love. 
I saw Palgrave turn pale as he listened, 
and heard him murmur to himself, “ not 
for me!” 

Anon, as we stood listening in the suc- 
ceeding silence a faint sound became 
audible in the depths. It was faint and 
wavering, as of one who hears the promise 
of deliverance, but doubts whether it be 
veritable or but the mockery of his own 
longing. Lesbia trembled and hid her 
face for a moment on her mother’s breast. 
Then she lifted herself again, and gazed 
intently into the gloom. There seemed 
to be the noise of steps, and the shadow 
of something moving towards us. She 


uttered a plaintive cry, like a full-throated 
nightingale calling to its mate, and glided 
forward to meet the long-buried man. 
Ghastly and wan he looked, as the light 


fell upon him, and there were upon his 
face the traces of the shadowy horrors of 
the valley of death. He had wrestled 
alone for many days with the angels of 
darkness, he had beheld weird visions 
and had heard infernal voices whispering 
to him of falsehood, treachery, sin and 
despair. In all that his eyes had seen, 
while the slowly expiring light remained, 
were records of scorn, deceit and mockery. 
The spoils of the earth were there and 
the shadowy testimonies of the spirit of 
man, and among them all, not one ray of 
promise or of hope. No living human 
spirit had approached to comfort him or 
succor him. He was abandoned and for- 
gotten, buried in the bowels of the earth, 
—he who but so short a while before had 
been lifted to the pinnacle of earthly 
happiness, had kissed the warm lips that 
loved him and kissed him again, had seen 
the wonder of the heavens and the earth 
—the mountains, trees and lakes—the 
stars in their orbits, and the rising of the 
sun. But one glimpse of these glories 
had been vouchsafed him, and then he 
had been dragged back to imprisonment, 
darkness, starvation and death. Might 
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he not well succumb under such a strain, 
abandon faith, deny goodness, and die? 
But theré was in his soul a fibre too 
sturdy to be broken, and in his heart a 
conviction too deep to be uprooted. He 
had never lost belief that love was un- 
changeable and immortal; and so, when 
the voice of his beloved had reached his 
ears in the depths, his doubt had been of 
its reality, not of her. But it was no 
dream—it was a blessed truth, and as the 
reunited lovers found themselves in each 
other’s arms, the mother waived us back, 
saying, “ They are alive again! Come— 
there is one thing more for us to do!” 

Remembering my vision, I led the way 
to the room of the lattice window. The 
window stood ajar, and the door was 
open. We looked within and saw the 
large figure of a man seated on the bed, 
and kneeling beside him, with her head 
bowed upon the coverlet, and her shaggy 
white hair spread abroad and hanging to 
the floor a form like a woman. She 
made no movement, but as we gathered 
before the entrance, he raised his face, 
and turning towards us his now sightless 
eyes, said in a tremulous voice, “ Hush! 
hush! Mother is asleep! ” 

“ Brabazon!” said the woman, look- 
ing steadfastly on the awful visage which 
she had last beheld in the imperious 
beauty of its stalwart youth, “do you 
know me?” 

He bent his head forward a little and 
whispered, “ Don’t awaken her. She has 
just come. When she has slept we will 
tell her. It’s been a long night and I’m 
tired. But we know we love each other, 
and that has kept me from getting out of 
heart. We'll all go to England. You 
must be my wife. Mother has forgiven 
me and I mean to be a better man. I 
had a bad dream. But it’s all over now. 
We'll take the little boy with us, and 
that little girl of yours. Perhaps they'll 
marry, too, when they grow up. Isn’t it 
near morning yet? She sleeps well, 
doesn’t she? I can’t see you, it’s s0 
dark, but I’d know your voice. . . if I 
were in hades!” a 

“The poor old chap’s delirious,” said 
Brant, sympathetically. “ He looks awful 
bad, doesn’t he? Does anybody know 
who he is?” 
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I pulled him away. This meeting was 
not one upon which any of us had a right 
to look. Had Brabazon’s mind broken 
down at last under the strain of his 
disease and his life, or had he, just as the 
merciful hand of death was laid upon 
him, been restored to himself after a life- 
long madness? I know what that woman 
would answer. But let who dares ask 
her to speak of Brabazon Waring. I 


dare not. 


Here let the story end. It would need 
another book at least as long as this to 
tell the life of Lesbia and Eustace. It 
is enough to say that they are happy, 
though I suppose there have been for 
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us cordially but quietly. She gave us 
good food and the same imcomparable 
coffee that we had drunk in her little 
apartment near Washington Square, in 
New York. We talked freely of many 
things, but of some that were lying near 
the hearts of all of us nothing was said. 
Palgrave and I both knew that this was 


Hush, hush, mother's asleep. 


them moments of greater happiness, be- 
fore they settled down in life, than can 
ever again visit them this side of paradise. 
God tests the capacities of the soul, but 
never lets it become callous to either joy 
or pain. Satiety is the fruit of sin only, 
but from the Creator come only strength, 
freshness and love. 

Palgrave and I went to the Asiatic re- 
gion a year or so after the events of this 
story. Ina remote village on the Indian 
border we were directed for the night to 
a little house standing apart yet accessible. 
It was singularly neat and clean. There 
were flowers in the windows, and a white 
sanded path from the garden gate to the 
door. When we knocked the door was 
opened by Mrs. Antrobus. She greeted 


the same house in which she had met 
Brabazon ; and she was living the same 
life of benevolence and mercy that he 
had interrupted. She seemed happy, and 
doubtless had visitations of spirtual peace 
such as even Lesbia lacks. 

The other day I met little Mr. Hanna- 
bus. He is agentleman of leisure, Lesbia 
having made him a present of the hun- 
dred thousand dollars that he held to her 
order from Waring. He told me two 
things that I had not known—that his 
son was in the state legislature, and that 
an earthquake closed the entrance to 
Brabazon’s cave only a month after our 
visit to it. I may add that Clarissa never 
married Joe, but still remains Lesbia’s 
maid, and Brant, I regret to say, is dead. 
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E are inclined to think 
of those who sacrifice 
that which is most dear 
for conscience sake— 
as martyrs. Do we not 
often see young chil- 
dren who equally de- 

y serve that name? Do 
ere they not often practice 
sacrifice more for con- 


more self-denial, 
science sake, than those around them re- 


alize? Because of their youth—not yet 
toughened by trials—are not their suffer- 
ings more acute than older martyrs? 

Much earlier than even their parents 
imagine children who are faithfully 
taught to know the right from the wrong, 
are guided in many of their childish 
transactions by that knowledge and yield 
up much that childhood holds most 
precious, for conscience sake. They may 
not yet clearly understand the real mean- 
ing of these terms, but their acts define 
it clearly, though, because they are but 
young children, their elders do not read 
the definition or understand the child’s 
reasons for such sacrifice. 

In olden times children’s toys were usu- 
ally manufactured at home, and from the 
simplest materials. We used to bring 
our mother clean, white corn cobs, which 
she would wrap in cotton, fill a little bag 
with the same, for the head, and make 
the arms in a similar manner and sew 
on the body, then cover all with white 
cloth. The head, covered with hair from 


Charley’s mane, the eyes, nose, mouth, 
with rosy cheeks, painted on the white 
cloth, and then dainty baby dresses put 
on over all. How beautiful were those 
dolls in our eyes! How we loved them 
and endeavored to develop sufficient skill 
to increase the wardrobe our mother had 
begun for us. No mother was ever more 
happy than we were in dressing and car- 
ing for our babies! 

When my sister and myself were 
about eight and ten years old, there came 
a season of unusual religious interest in 
our native place, resulting in a wide 
spread revival. Our family were con- 
stant attendants at all the meetings in 
our church—all were under great excite- 
ment and some of the elder children 
united with the church. 

One Sunday morning our pastor spoke 
earnestly of the idols all were disposed to 
cherish—and the necessity, if we would 
be Christians, of sacrificing such idols 
for conscience sake—for Jesus’ sake! 
Even now, after more than three score 
years, I recall much connected with that 
sermon—so solemn and impressive that 
the audience were deeply affected—and 
my sister peculiarly so. After we re 
turned home, she called me into our little 
play-room and told me she had felt the 
sermon was meant for us. 

“For us! Why!” 

“Oh! sister, we have made our dolls 
our idols. We have given them all the 
time and thought we could. We have 
not cared much for any other amusement. 
We have loved them more than we have 
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Jesus! He will not love us, we shall 
never go to Heaven if we do not, as the 
minister told us, sacrifice them—for con- 
science sake—for Christ’s sake !” 

Young as I was, I had also been deeply 
affected by the sermon—perhaps more 
influenced. by the uncommon excitement 
around me, than from any such convic- 
tion as had overcome my sister—and 
when she spoke of the sacrifice I was half 
wild. 

“What—what do you mean! Not 
that we must destroy our dolls—our 
babies! No! no! I cannot! I cannot! 
Mamma made them for us and mamma 
would not have done it if it was wrong,” 
and both were overwhelmed with grief at 
the idea. I am sure Abraham could not 
have suffered more when he raised the 
knife to sacrifice Isaac. 

“It is hard! so hard!” she said, weep- 
ing. “But if we do not do it God will 
not love us. Jesus will not take us in 
His arms and bless us. The minister said 
so. Oh! E , we must do it!” and 


throwing ourselves on the floor we wept, 
as only the broken-hearted can weep. 
But at last we yielded. 


My sister, 
more self-controlled than I was, pre- 
pared for the sacrifice. Building a fire 
in our little garden close by our play- 
room, our dolls, so beautiful in our 
eyes, so dear to our childish hearts, were 
laid on the fire and consumed—for con- 
science sake! as in our youthful igno- 
rance we felt compelled to do. 

No agony could have been borne by 
a young child more acute than we felt 
when the fire had consumed every vest- 
age of our idols. No mother weeping for 
her children because they were not— 
could suffer more. 

Hearing our sobs, our mother came to 
us greatly alarmed, and sister told her 
all. Holding both to her in a close em- 
brace, in her sweet and tender way she 
showed us that the sacrifice was not 
called for. 

“But, mamma! We thought of them 
more than we did of our God. We loved 
them better than we loved our Saviour.” 
_ “Yes, my dear children. We are all 
in danger of thinking of and loving those 
right before us more than we do our 
Heavenly Father, and that is wrong. 
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But if I think of papa, of you and all 
my friends more constantly than I do of 
my Saviour, I must pray to Him to enable 
me to control that love, but I certainly 
must not destroy those I have loved too 
much, for He gave them to me. Dry 
your tears, my darlings. Try daily to 
love your Saviour more, but you can do 
that without destroying everything else 
that you love or take pleasure in. 

The next day the good mother was 
ready to make other dolls for us; but the 
pain had been too acute. I never had, 
and never wanted another doll. 

What martyr—riper in years and 
knowledge—ever suffered more for con- 
science sake than we did when we laid 
our corn cob dolls on the fire? 

Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


A CHILD’S WORLD. 


OppLy enough, the child’s earlies 
recollection of life is of being thought to 
have left it. When between two and 
three years old, it fell one morning at 
play and fainted for the first time. Be- 
ginning to come out of that swoon, it 
heard its father say, as he rubbed the 
little body: “It’s ofnouse. She’s dead!” 
To which the child’s mother answered : 
“Qh, no! she has only fainted.” These 
words, together with the indescribable sen- 
sation of returning consciousness, dreaded 
by all that have experienced it, constitute 
the child’s first recognized remembrance. 

What a queer medley childish recol- 
lections form. Disconnected, distorted 
images with the real and the imaginary 
hopelessly entangled are all that remain 
to us of most of the experiences of early 
childhood. In the remote background of 
this child’s life, two black cats loom up 
that seem at this distance to have been 
of extraordinary size and to have had 
yellow eyes that gleamed with exceeding 
fierceness. The child would run out in 
its night dress as soon as it was up, and 
standing on a platform in the woodshed, 
look down at those monstrous cats eating 
their breakfast, with much the same feel- 
ing with which it afterward watched the 
lions feeding in a menagerie. 

That platform was the scene of the 
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child’s instruction in one of the laws of 
the natural world. One morning a loose 
board lay on the landing with one end 
extending for some distance over its edge. 
The child looked at it and wondered 
whether she could stand on the projecting 
end without falling. To wonder was to 
try. One end of the board promptly 
flew up, the other down, and the child 
fell on the wood pile beneath with its 
curiosity satisfied for the time being. 
Children are never at a loss for an ex- 
planation of anything unfamiliar to them. 
A theory of some kind presents itself to 
their ready imaginations and boundless 
credulity along with the fact. So the 
child’s conception of thunder was that it 
was a noise made by talking through an 
immense iron tube somewhere in the sky. 
This tube was so very big that a pyramid 
of ever so many men standing each upon 
the shoulders of the next below could not 
reach to the top of it. To this day the 
picture of that tube with some one speak- 
ing in it, the low tones causing a rumble 
and roar, the loud, angry ones a terrific 
crash, is as vivid as when it was the ac- 


cepted cause of the thunder. 

But if the mind of infancy readily 
supplies a matter-of-fact explanation to 
strange phenomena, it is no less likely to 
invest the most commonplace objects with 
an atmosphere of mystery and danger. 


There was a large, black, willow basket 
with a cover, that was for a long time an 
object of grave suspicion. Perhaps it 
was because the cover moved on its hinges 
with a dismal creak, like the — 
of some living thing. Whatever the rez 
son, it was regarded as something to he 
approached only with extreme circum- 
spection. 

Akin to the feeling for the basket was 
that for a dark closet. The vague out- 
lines of clothes and work-bags hanging 
there might conceal in their depths all 
sorts of horrible things. There was a 
fascination in creeping slowly into that 
dreaded place and shutting the door, 
when the terror from being surrounded 
in the darkness by all those awful shapes 
would make the child scream frantically 
to be taken out. It was a mystery to the 
other members of the family that she 
should persist in doing a thing that caused 
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such a fright. But there was a hidden 
charm about the experience that caused 
the act to be repeated again and again. 

The thing of which the child stood 

most in awe, and which most haunted its 
imagination, was a very harmless object. 
It saw one day upon the kitchen table a 
shapeless mass of something. It asked the 
name, and was told the thing was called 
a ham. Without in the least knowing 
what a ham might be, the child had much 
the same sensation that an older person 
would have at the sight of a headless and 
limbless trunk of a human body. For a 
long time after that it would lie awake at 
night imagining rows of hams hanging 
behind the door, and hams filling every 
dark corner. It never went into an 
empty or a dark room without expecting 
to find it occupied by hams. The fears 
of childhood are worse than those of ma- 
ture life, because the child’s faith in the 
possibility of any kind of happening is so 
strong that the objects of its fears are 
always with it. No place is secure from 
their presence. 

One night, waking up, the child saw in 
a patch of moonlight near its bed what 
seemed a form clothed in white, flowing 
drapery, with outspread wings; she looked 
at it with delighted surprise, believing it 
to be an angel. There was nothing of 
the shock or fear commonly experienced 
in the presence of what is supposed to be 
a supernatural visitation. On the con- 
trary, the child was pleased to have the 
privilege of so unusual and beautiful a 
sight, and fell asleep again while the form 
was still apparently standing by its bed- 
side. 

It is customary to smile at the troubles 
of childhood as being slight and soon for- 
gotten, but probably no griefs are keener 
than those of children. They entirely 
abandon themselves to the emotion that 
is uppermost at the time. True, their 
troubles are short-lived, but the child does 
not have the compensation of realizing 
their brevity. Like its elders it believes 
it can never be comforted. 

When this child was four years old, it 
sat one day on a wheelbarrow curling 
dandelion stems. There some one found 
it and told it that the family was going 
to move from that house into another. 
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The child felt at the announcement the 
same shock that a person who had lived 
a life time in one spot would experience 
at the thought of seeking a new home. 
It was inconsolable, and when the time of 
departure came it went from that house 
firmly believing it would never be happy 
again, Like many older and supposedly 
wiser ones, it soon found a vow of perpet- 
ual sorrow over a past trouble the hardest 
of all to keep. 

Other griefs came thick upon it. One 
day, while suffering from chicken-pox, the 
child being unusually cross from the dis- 
comfort of the disease, took a precious 
china doll and threw her on the floor, to 
know whether she would break. She did, 
and her mistress was at once overcome 
with sorrow and penitence. The doll was 
mended but the child carried in its heart 
for a long time remorse for that unkind 
treatment. In partial atonement the in- 
jured doll was always cared for the most 
tenderly of any, and retained its place as 
favorite after the arrival of much more 
beautiful and accomplished dolls. 

The first remembered moral conflict 
came when some girls—grown up young 


ladies, they seemed—carried the child to 


school with them. On the desk in front 
of her was a beautiful slate pencil with 
one end wrapped in pink paper. The 
child did not doubt that the owner would 
give it to her if she asked for it; but she 
had been told that it was not proper to 
ask for things. The most polite way of 
gaining possession of the coveted article 
seemed to be to take it without saying 
anything about it. Acting on this thought 
the pencil was put in her pocket when no 
one was looking. Then an uncomfortable 
thought presented itself. A short time 
before, the child had read a story that 
showed vividly the danger in indulging 
the beginnings of evil doing. She reraem-, 
bered that story and reflected that if she 
took the slate pencil then she might soon 
take something more valuable, the habit 
of stealing might be formed, and she 
might grow up a thief, and be sent to 
jail, The indecision lasted some time. 
In fact, she left the room with the pencil 
still in her pocket. Then making up her 
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mind that it was not worth while to take 
the horrible risk involved for the sake of 
a slate pencil, however attractive, she ran 
back and put it where she found it. 
Perhaps the influence of that story less- 
ened by one the number of future in- 
mates of some penitentiary. 

The child’s inseparable companion was 
Fanny. She had no children to play 
with and at some period too early to recall, 
Fanny appeared to fill the vacancy. 
Ordinarily, this friend was of the child’s 
own age, but according to the needs of 
the moment, she was younger or older. 
At times she was even a grown up woman 
with thirteen children of herown. Fanny 
had a share in every occupation. She 
and her friend busied themselves all day 
together, holding earnest conversations in 
which the child carried on both parts. 
At night they went to bed and talked 
until both fell asleep. Persons were 
sometimes startled on taking an appar- 
ently empty chair, by the sudden excla- 
mation from the child: “ Don’t sit there! 
Fanny is in that chair.” 

This mythical personage became a 
source of real perplexity and anxiety to 
the rest of the family, who were at first 
amused and then annoyed at the reality 
to the child of this fictitious member of 
the household. She frequently made very 
improbable statements on the authority 
of Fanny. When reasoned with and told 
there was no such person, and that it was 
untruthful to tell what was not so, the 
answer would invariably be: “ But she 
did say so.” 

No efforts served to dislodge Fanny, 
until the child went to school and found 
in its human playmates a substitute for 
the imaginary being. Even then the new 
companions often proved less satisfactory 
than the old one, and for a long time, 
when difficulties arose with other children, 
she would go off by herself to play with 
Fanny. ' But as the real world increased 
in interest, the unreal gradually faded 
away, until Fanny became only a recol- 
lection. With her went the last vestige 
of the child’s world, which henceforth was 
to be merged in the commonplace one of 
ordinary humanity. 

Epitu Dickson. 
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high noon in the 

Landes, Mére Bon- 

at had been sitting 

for hours in a broad 

expanse of burning 

heat and blinding 

light, perched 

high above a wide 

marsh whose sedgy grasses 

and reedy tufts of coarse 

vegetation stretched monot- 

onously away on all sides but one for many 
a league. 

On that side, half a mile distant, the sea 
brimmed above the land in a long, lovely 
curve, that even on this calm mid-summer 
day, with the tide running out and not a 
puff of salutation from any wandering 
zephyr to be felt, not a white-cap to be 
seen in all the dim, majestic sweep of the 
outlying ocean, threatened to engulf the 
low headland, an ineffectual, irregular line 
of coast that seemed to invite, rather than 
oppose such encroachments. It was, in- 
deed, because it offered so slight a barrier 
to such inroads that it was .allowed to re- 
main there at all. The winter storms and 
spring tides overwhelmed the whole region 
with the foam and fury of its mighty ad- 
versary, and all seemed lost for the land. 

But like a patient heart, the marshes 
knew how to bide their time, and present- 
ly lifted their heads above the water, 
green and unconquered, crept out meek- 
ly to meet the old foe on the old battle- 
ground, and soon were in peaceful pos- 
session of the disputed territory, for a time 
at least, and had joined forces with Spain 
and the Basse Pyreneés on the one side 
and with the Gironde on the other. 

The sandy dunes and hillocks recently 
submerged had scarcely clothed them- 
selves in the wiry, succulent grass of that 
region and season, when flocks of sheep 
appeared to spring up in every quarter. 
Among thrifty French peasants, none can 
boast more industry, sagacity and prudence 
than the petty proprietors of the Landes, 
and the benefit of free pasturage was fully 
appreciated by these simple folk (to whom 
a single sou is as big as one of their own 
cart-wheels), so that every rood of this 


desolate country was allotted, either legal- 
ly or by common consent, to this or that 
farmer or laborer. For three leagues, 
the strip nearest the sea, where there was 
least grass, supported the ewe-lambs of 
the very poor, the cottagers, widows, the 
lame, blind, insane, unfortunate, and by 
the good-will of the authorities and a 
droit du pays as old as Charlemagne, was 
set aside for that purpose forever. It was 
called “Our Lady’s Land,” was the first 
morsel seized and the last disgorged by a 
rival deity, Neptune, and afforded an ex- 
tremely precarious subsistence to the un- 
happy animals pastured there. But even 
so, it was only through the influence of 
of the Church that avaricious land-owners 
in every century had been prevented from 
taking possession of it, and it always re- 
mained debatable ground in this respect, 
too, the rich ever seeking to overreach the 
poor and add more to much, the poor 
struggling desperately to keep that little. 

The shepherds of the region were either 
lads who were too young to work in the 
fields, or old women fit only for the lightest 
duties. The former were given a large sup- 
ply of osiers to weave into rush baskets 
every day when they left home at daylight 
and were supposed never to be idle a mo- 
ment. Buta boy of that description has yet 
to be invented, and it ended in their wast- 
ing many an hour, racing about on their 
stilts, plunging in the sea, paddling in the 
bayous, playing on their reed-flutes the 
plaintive minor melodies of Gascony, so 
exquisitely simple and touching, so ele- 
mental in their expression of the primi- 
tive and eternal joy or grief of the human 
family—the songs sung by the voyageurs 
and habitants of Canada to this day, and 
not only as ancient as France, but as old 
as the human heart that gave them birth. 

For many a year had Mére Bonat seen 
the dawn flushing the eastern skies and 
had then risen from her straw pallet, 
dressed herself with trembling old fingers, 
eaten her bit of black bread, made the sign 
of the cross as she stepped over the thresh- 
old above her patient heart, and set forth 
to find the sheep she tended. These she 
would drive before her, waving her stilts 
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for a crook, for three miles that seemed to 
have lengthened year by year into almost 
thirty, to weary limbs and failing strength. 

Arrived at the border of the Grande 
Marée, she would mount her stilts, and 
still managing her vagrant charge, would 
pick her way to Our Lady’s Land, leave 
her sheep to their own devices, unstrap 
and place the third pole of her stilt-tri- 
pod, get out her knitting and mount up 
to her perch for the day. 

The face of Europe, the face of the 
world, altered in that time. 

Thrones toppled, dynasties were over- 
thrown, royal heads were laid low, rivers 
of blood were set flowing. The Reign of 
Terror, the wars and contests of Napoleon, 
with all that they had brought, had come, 
and gone, and found, and left Mére Bonat 
sitting on her tripod counting her stitches 
and guarding her flock, type of the one 
unchanging thing in France, the strong 
throne, the invincible Army, and the Na- 
tional Bank which cannot be overthrown, 
conquered, nor made bankrupt, the thrifty, 
debt-abhorring, self-denying French peas- 
ant, to whom pauperism is worse than 
death. 

Her husband and three brothers had 
perished under the tricolor and the 
“Petit Caporal,” with the “redingote 
grise,’ and she, with the other women of 
France had shown a thousand times more 
heroism every day and hour of all that 
time, than Marshal Ney, whom the world, 
dazzled and deafened by drums and trum- 
pets, the glitter of swords, the pomp and 
circumstance of war, called “the bravest 
of the brave.” To hope, to wait, to toil, 
to suffer, to starve, to weep, to pray daily, 
meekly, faithfully, cheerfully for a life- 
time, is more than to lead forlorn hopes 
and figure in despatches, and all these she 
had done. 

The landscape on which her faded eyes 
rested for a moment, now and then, had no 
more monotonous level than this life— 
apparently without promise, beauty, color, 
and continually threatened with destruc- 
tion—the sea-gulls flying overhead were 
not whiter in the eyes of God and His 
angels. And now the Restoration was 
come. Mére Bonat’s resolute figure 
straightened, the very flaps of her snowy 
coiffe stiffened with something that was 
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almost joy as she saw the rainbow peace 
painting itself upon stormy skies, and her 
needles clicked more busily than ever, for 
her two grandsons must soon return, and 
that meant everything—love, work, mon- 
ey, content, a peaceful death gilt by one 
last ray of sunshine, and many masses for 
the repose of a soul that had never known 
the meaning of the word in the body. 

She had no idea how near she was to 
the realization of what had long been one 
of her few luxuries—a blissful anticipa- 
tion, as she ate her mid-day meal. But 
it was stalking toward her all the same on 
seven-league boots or excellent substitutes 
for these fairy properties. Two dots on 
the horizon she noticed, and forgot, until 
roused by a sound of flying stilts among 
the rushes from her mid-day memorial of 
the Incarnation. The next moment she 
found herself seized by two young giants 
in mid-air—seized and almost smothered 
in their embrace, her feeble old ery of de- 
light drowned in their noisy jubilation. 
She gazed with rapture at her loved 
one, Raoul Faurcite, the very core of her 
old heart. She was again and again si- 
lently embraced with tears by the grand- 
son that loved her, his brother Jean. 
“ Blessed are my eyes, for I live to see 
thee again, mon amour,” she cried, laying 
her head down on Raoul’s bosom. 

“ Blessed are we, who find our beloved 
grandmére, thus!” cried Jean, kissing her 
hand with reverence. 

In every meeting between long-parted 
relatives, there is the silent tragedy of 
love passionately poured out, love under- 
valued, or misunderstood. It was Jean 
who at last exclaimed, “cast away your 
support, give it to me. Here! Raoul!” 
and Mére Bonat found herself suddenly 
lifted up between them and borne “like 
the Queen of France,” high in the air on 
their shoulders, regardless of the quaver- 
ing cries of surprise, alarm, joy, called 
forth, the mock scoldings and real bene- 
dictions of her voice, her eyes, her touch. 

“Thou hast been home? Thou hast 
seen Berthe, is it not so?” she asked 
finally. 

“Yes, I have seen my little Mimi. She 
is grown a ripe peach. What hair and 
eyes! What a foot and waist! I’ve not 
seen the like in all Russia. What a vivan- 
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ditre she would make! Cognac would 
taste well poured out by that hand and 
dimpled arm, grandmére. Maisoui! You 
should have seen her make big eyes when I 
seized and kissed her. Burglars ring no 
bells,” said Raoul. “ Women, like forts, 
should be taken by storm, always.” His 
look was that of an eagle pouncing upon 
a lamb. 

“ My cousin is grown a lovely young 
girl. She looks like one of the doves 
the Blessed Virgin mother offered in 
the Temple. I should not dare kiss the 
hem of her robe without permission,” said 
Jean, with gentle enthusiasm, all his face 
suffused with color. 

“Berthe is well enough. But a sad 
dreamer! The time she wastes! Still I 
must do her no injustice. She is gentle, 
modest, pious. She is obedient, also, and 
industrious save when she meditates, and 
even then she generally remembers my 
little economies and blows out the rush- 
light to save waste. The Curé is well 
pleased with her. Is she getting ready 
thy supper? Has she remembered the 
little store of olive oil, and honey and 
nuts saved for thee and safely put out of 
sight under the cottage-floor? Thou wast 
ever fond of honey, my Raoul.” 

“Aye. ILlifted the plank for her before 
we came in search of yeu. How good 
the marsh smells! Raoul! Keep step! 
You jolt our dear burden!” replied Jean. 

“No! No! Raoul can do no wrong 
to-day,” replied Mére Bonat with a 
caress. “ Nevertheless, I thank thee, my 
boy.” 

“Behold! a prisoner of war!” cried 
Raoul to Berthe, standing in the door- 
way as they approached. “ Her ransom 
a kiss from thy rosy lips.” 

The girl shrank back, but did not es- 
cape. 

“For shame, Raoul! Dost not see her 
blushes? Thou art no longer a soldier, 
but a citizen and at home now. Leave 
off thy roystering ways and learn due re- 
spect for women, especially a girl—this 
girl—thy cousin—and mine,” said Jean, 
in a low, stern voice as they stooped to 
enter the cottage. “A blush before meat 
is all the grace I covet. My faith, Jean! 
It is the bloom of the peach,” replied 
Raoul, and burst into a camp-song that 
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filled the little room to overflowing, 
poured out of the windows in rich waves 
of melody and transported Mére Bonat’s 
very soul, 

All women, in spite of Raoul Faurcite’s 
opinion to the contrary, are not taken by 
storm. Berthe was one of those pure, 
gentle creatures whose affections have to 
be won as Rachel’s were by Jacob, and 
whose love is a_ succession of gentle 
growths like the rings that encircle an 
oak—deep-rooted, too, like the oak, its 
full development once attained, such 
affections can bear storm and stress of 
every kind and only grow the stronger 
and more beautiful for them. 

In the year that followed the return 
of the two brothers, Berthe’s hitherto 
simple life was filled with pain and 
perplexity. The poor having nothing 
are nearly always willing to divide it 
with their neighbors, while the rich 
generally desire to add luxury to plenty 
and are too apt to miss the happiness 
that lies in sharing our possessions and 
doubling by halving them—a_ process 
easily demonstrated possible, morally if 
not arithmetically. Mére Bonat had 
adopted Berthe “for the love of God,” 
after the death of her parents, and at a 
time when the good woman’s heart was 
still sorely tried by the greatest grief of 
her life—the elopement of her married 
daughter with a Portuguese sailor. The 
father of Raoul and Jean had been a 
Franco-Spaniard, insanely jealous and 
high-tempered, and dissipated also, so that 
his wife had not been without such ex- 
cuse as a wretched marriage affords for a 
most miserable step. It was from his 
father that Raoul had got his superb 
physique and his wonderful powers of en- 
durance, his moral, but not his mental 
constitution, Gallic vivacity having leav- 
ened the sluggish Catalonian blood with 
its air-bubbles. It did not make of him 
a less dangerous man, however; it only 
made him an attractive villain instead of 
a repulsive one; there was no milk of 
human kindness, none of the gentle 
peasant virtues, the peasant pride, integ- 
rity, industry, piety of the Bonat blood 
in his composition. 

Jean it was who was “Bonat to the 
backbone,” as all the country-side agreed, 
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yet, strange to say, it was Raoul and not 
‘Jean who was the village and home fa- 
vorite before the lads were conscripted ; 
known to be “wild,” “gay,” but ac- 
counted bold, brave and “ bon camarade !” 

The father wandered back to his native 
province and troubled himself no more 
about his sons after his wife’s disappear- 
ance. Mére Bonat it was who slaved 
day and night and denied herself every- 
thing that she might provide for the trio ; 
Mére Bonat who wept tears of blood over 
her daughter’s sin and sorrow, and yet 
loved the sinner so tenderly that she 
never wholly closed her cottage door 
afterwards lest her daughter, repentant 
and seeking solace, shelter where she had 
the best right to do so, some night of 
nights, might fancy herself shut out of her 
mother’s home and heart, and turn away 
again in despair. Poor Berthe, loving 
and grateful, felt’ that she owed all to 
Mére Bonat. 

Both brothers now fell in love with her 
(Jean had indeed been her friend and 
protector from childhood). Raoul, vio- 


lently, selfishly, madly—Jean, passionate- 
ly, purely, profoundly. 


It was toward Jean that the young 
girl’s heart tremblingly turned, but she 
feared the tiger in Raoul, she knew that 
Mére Bonat wished her to marry her 
favorite grandson, so she did what most 
women do under such circumstances, she 
temporized and tried to steer between 
Seylla and Charybdis. She soon came to 
fear for Jean as well as herself. She saw 
the devil that woke in Raoul’s eyes when 
she showed the least preference for his 
brother ; she knew that he wore a pistol, 
she watched him clean it and cock it 
with a shudder. She feared the devil 
would some day pull the trigger. She 
determined to be very careful and to give 
no sign that would stir up hatred or pro- 
voke bloodshed. But she had to deceive 
two passions that are argus-eyed—love 
and jealousy. She was very young, un- 
used to duplicity, simple, sincere—and 
she loved Jean. Her eyes, her voice, her 
blushes confessed what she would have 
fain denied. Jean saw it—fell on his 
knees in a transport of gratitude to God. 
Raoul saw it and all the Spaniard in him 
flamed out in frenzy and fury. “I will 
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kill her first! I will kill them both, 
rather than that they should marry. She 
is mine,” he swore, and included them 
both in a glance that made Berthe turn 
as white as her dress and rise to leave 
them, complaining of the heat and pre- 
dicting a thunder-storm, with the instinct 
of the feeble, the timid, the defenceless 
seeking to deceive, to placate. 

Matters were at this point when Jean 
determined to go to Lyons and try to get 
employment that he might the sooner and 
with the greater propriety ask Berthe to 
become his wife. He was no coward; he 
had no fear of his brother or any other 
man. He had his own ideas, plans, and 
he hoped that his brother’s fickleness 
might release them all from an embarass- 
ing situation, by the time he returned. 
He hoped a great deal from time in a 
good many other directions for a brother 
whose soldiership had degenerated into 
commissioned piracy with “beauty and 
booty ” for its inspiration and rewards. 

“ Do not stay too long, Jean. Do not 
write to me, Jean. Do not forget me,” 
was Berthe’s contradictory good-bye to 
him when he sought her in the orchard, 
his wallet packed, stick in hand. 

She pulled away the hand she had 
given him as she ended. 

“Forget you! Berthe, you know that 
I would give my life for you! Give me 
one word before I go,” he said. 

“Six months! I shall die!” she ex- 
claimed, and with a hurried glance all 
about her, she suddenly threw her arms 
about his neck and gave him an impul- 
sive, tender kiss, that rooted him to the 
spot and made him so deliriously happy 
that he forgot everything else. 

“ Now, go!” she cried, and pushed him 
away with violence. “ Take this—but 
don’t send me anything,” she added, not- 
ing his consternation, and picking up her 
basket of apples she fled, another Eve, 
leaving him staring after her mechanical- 
ly clutching the handkerchief she had 
twisted about his neck. 

“Did she love him or hate him?” he 
asked himself, and then he remembered 
with a joy that was almost pain one thing 
—Berthe had kissed him, and Berthe was 
Berthe. True lover that he was and 
therefore humble, he cried, “ Angel!” and 
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kissed the handkerchief, fondly looked 
after her as long as she was in sight, and 
turning away took heart of grace. 

But Raoul, who had witnessed the whole 
scene, did not need to ask himself ques- 
tions, 

“She loves him! Ah! That kiss!” 
he cried, and felt as though he had been 
poisoned and were dying. 

He strode after her presently, and she 
dropped her basket with all its contents 
when she looked into his face. 

“ What wast thou doing up there ?” he 
hoarsely gasped. 

“Nothing. I was bidding poor, foolish 
old Jean good-bye ; that wasall. Heis my 
brother, thou knowest,” said Berthe, the 
coward, thinking “Jean is still within 
reach ! ” 

“You are right, and you are wrong. 
Jean is not your brother—yet—but he 
shall be—Dost thou hear, Berthe? Yes, 
he shall be,” replied Raoul, and Berthe 
burst into a passion of tears. 

“Six months is not long,” said Meére 
Bonat. “Six years go by like a flash of 
my needles. It is nothing, Voila!” 

But Berthe did not find it so. 
centuries would have seemed nearer the 
mark to her; she had thought so when 
the subject was first mooted and the in- 
stinct had not deceived her. The thing 
has been done again and again, and will 
be done for many a century to come, but 
it was none the less a cruel and brutal 
business that Raoul had undertaken. 

He meant to take possession of the girl 
in his brother’s absence. And he did it. A 
weak old woman, a weaker young one, 
were no match for such a man, crafty, 
specious, bold; determined to effect his 
object. The ways and means he chose 
were not always violent. He quite un- 
derstood that violence is the one thing 
that women fear and hate above all others. 
He had a handsome person, he had an 
evil grace. He could eajole as well as 
threaten. 

On one side was this magnetic person- 
ality and resolute will, Mére Bonat, Ber- 
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the’s irresolution, timidity, and habit of 


submission, obedience. On the other was 
Jean,—absent, and a young girl’s instinct- 
ive preference. Yet even so, “so nigh is 
grandeur to our dust,” so near is God to 
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the woman who truly loves, so great the 
power and strength of that sacred impulse, 
that even Berthe resisted for a long while 
the pressure brought to bear upon her, 
It was not until Raoul cleverly took ad- 
vantage of that unreasonableness from 
which the wisest and most secure lover js 
not wholly exempt, that the fortress first 
parleyed and then surrendered, reluctant- 
ly. She had forbidden Jean to hold any 
communication with her, but when he 
obeyed her she lost the support his love 
and counsels would have aftorded, which 
alone could have sustained her at such a 
crisis. “ He never writes; he sends me 
no word or token ; he does not come, but 
leaves me to face all this alone. Does he 
indeed love me?” she thought, sadly— 
She feared, hoped, prayed; she yielded 
an inch to take back an ell; she was mis- 
erable, perplexed, and as restless as the 
sea, all her being tempest-tossed and 
driven before the wind of destiny. It 
was then that Raoul first dropped the 
hints that breed suspicion, the doubts that 
fructify and produce coldness and irresolu- 
tion, the railleries that wound that great- 
est enemy of the soul of man or woman— 
self-love. In due time he lied magnifi- 
cently, pretending to have certain knowl- 
edge that Jean was false. 

The result was that at the close of the 
fifth month, Raoul and Berthe were made 
man and wife by the good Curé of Pevro- 
chard, whose kind heart was moved and 
made anxious by a bride so pale, weeping 
all through the preliminary nuptial mass. 
The kite was mated with the dove, to the 
blind joy of Mére Bonat, whose very 
saintliness had been mysteriously allowed 
to help bring about this terrible wrong; 
to the fierce satisfaction and triumph of 
Raoul, who daily feared the return of 
Jean; to the sorrow of Berthe, who, at the 
very altar, rushed back in her heart to 
the man of her choice, and if she had 
dared, would have fallen on her knees 
before God’s priest and prayed for release 
and protection ; to the undoing of Jean, 
full of high hopes and ardent love, count- 
ing the days, indeed the hours between 
him and Berthe—heaven! The day and 
the hour, so long and so tenderly antici- 
pated came, but they brought him to a 
place of torment. His simple, faithful 
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nature had never conceived the possibility 
even of the hideous reality that met him 
when he lifted the latch of the cottage 
door, whose every nail and plank was 
dear to him from old association, his face 
shining with the reflection of his inward 
joy, to eagerly enter, to advance, to leap 
‘rather toward Berthe with a movement 
of his soul that outsped his body—toward 
Berthe seated by the fire a thousand times 
more lovely and more dear to him than 
ever—to see Raoul rise—to cry out “ what 
is it?” looking from his strange face to 
her white, scared one—to hear his brother, 
the brother whom he had loved and trust- 
ed and believed in, and sheltered and 
helped from babyhood until that awful 
hour, say, “Jean, she is my wife!” 

One look did he give Berthe—she 
fainted under it and the violent revulsion 
of feeling it brought, the agony of his 
“ Thou !—Berthe!” 

One he flashed upon his brother and 
that dark soul shrank back with horror 
for the moment from its own work, from 
the inexpressible pathos and dignity of 
that other soul betrayed like his Lord’s 
with a kiss. 

“And thou—my brother!” was all 
that was said, but it embraced all their 
past, present, future; all earth, heaven, 
hell. 

The kitten continued to play with its 
ball and string in the corner. The fire 
died out upon a hearth profaned. The 
door closed for many a day and year on 
Jean Faurcite. 

A sore heart limps sadly for many a 
league of the journey of life. A dull 
heart grieves blindly and long. A selfish 
heart makes others grieve. A weak 
heart mourns hopelessly and sinks into 
greater weakness thereby. A _ wicked 
heart is goaded into fresh wickedness by 
being crossed or thwarted. But a strong 
and pure one takes a sorrow as the 
oyster does a grain of sand and converts 
it into a pearl reflecting the light of 
heaven in its soft depths, clouded by the 
injustice, the cruelty, the shame or guilt 
of men. Jean had such a heart, and in 
the years that followed his betrayal, his 
bitter disappointment, his outraged love 
and wounded spirit gave out scintillations 
of faith, forgiveness, love, truth, humility 
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that were truly divine, for they came 
from God. With all the simple faith of 
his race and class he gave back to his 
Creator all that any of us have to lay at 
his feet—“ our woes and our wants ”—and 
received in return by the tranquil oper- 
ation of unfailing goodness, grace, strength, 
peace, all that he needed. 

He had crossed the Pyreneés that he 
might put some barrier between himself 
and a lost Eden, a present Purgatory, on 
the day that had changed the whole 
course of his life. He settled after some 
wanderings and hardships as gardner at 
a convent at whose great door he had 
been driven to knock and ask an alms. 
He had scarcely cared whether his appeal 
met any response or not as he seized the 
huge iron knocker and gave the custom- 
ary three blows in the name of the Trin- 
ity that from medizval times on had 
marked the mendicant. 

But he had the experience of many 
others. Where he had expected most he 
had got least and worst, and where he 
had expected nothing he received more 
than he asked or dreamed of. Gold and 
precious stones are indeed stored on and in 
this earth of ours, but they ever remain the 
“hid treasures” of which God keeps the 
key, not to be found where we seek them, 
but where He puts them, when He would 
be gracious to us. So now this poor Jean, 
a mass of wounds, and griefs, and aching 
desolation, of physical weariness and 
spiritual numbness, found first shelter 
and kindness, then work, and gradually, 
very gradually, serenity, and that meas- 
ure of content which waits on duties well 
and faithfully done; that sort of cheer- 
fulness which an innocent and useful life 
never wholly lacks. 

For five years he tilled the convent 
garden of Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, 
ate convent fare, drank wine from the 
convent goatskins of an acrid temperance, 
slept the untroubled convent sleep. In 
all that time he never once re-visited his 
old home, never failed to send more than 
half his yearly wages to Mére Bonat, 
never ceAsed to love Berthe, never forgot 
to pray daily for those who had so in- 
jured him, before the high altar of the 
dim-lighted, high-colored old Hispano- 
Mooresque Church, whose dome, seen from 
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within, seemed the first court of the heav- 
enly city, for ideal beauty, to his peasant- 
mind, and ever bade him lift up his 
heart above all revenge or bitterness. 
But one day he took a sudden resolution, 
got leave of Mother Maraquita, patted 
in farewell the heads of the goats nib- 
bling at the grass in the courtyard, and 
set off for the Landes. The first tuft of 
rushes, the first whiff of salty air across 
his native marshes made him sit down 
and cover his face with his hands, and 
weep. But, this sadness conquered, he 
resumed his journey with such energy 
that he got home at nightfall, though he 
had not thought to do so until the fol- 
lowing day. After all he was a Gascon. 
He was going home, and to a Gascon as 
to an Englishman home is a thing which 
is ever and forever dear. 

Mére Bonat gave him a shock of de- 
light when she suddenly appeared around 
the corner of the house and cast herself 
upon his breast. She was bent almost 
double. She was nearly blind. She had 
a most feeble and grief-stricken look as 
he saw in a flash. The face she lifted 
from his breast channeled with years and 
toil and tears, appealed to his manhood 
as no youth or beauty had ever done. 
She was woefully changed, but she was 
still his loving, beloved grandmother, all 
the dearer for her infirmities and sorrows. 

“May God and our Lady be blessed 
that thou art come, my Jean,” she said, 
and the familiar tones were as sweetest 
music to his hungry ear, his starved, exiled 
heart. “Come in, I have much, much to 
tell thee.” 

It was at her dear old feet, basking in 
the dear old love, his arms resting on her 
trembling old knees, that he heard the 
history of the household during his ab- 
sence—of the birth and death of Berthe’s 
two children, of her failing health, of all 
the pent-up trials, losses, crosses of that 
time, and the greatest of all, the dissipa- 
tion, the degeneration of Raoul. 

Every wicked man in this world seems 
to be bound to the heart-strings of some 
good woman to make her daily more of 
an angel and to keep him from becoming 
quite a fiend. So had it been with Mére 
Bonat and Raoul. His sins had broken 
her heart and scarred the very immortal 
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in her. Saintliness and selflessness had 
put an almost visible aureole about her 
palsied head. And he, bad as he had 
been, would certainly have been infinitely 
worse had he not been constrained by the 
one force that none can wholly resist— 
love. He had tired of his wife and had 
grown more and more unkind to her, 
Both of his children had died as babies, 
and had never appealed really to any- 
thing deeper than his vanity. Berthe’s 
pale face and their mutual knowledge of 
the fact that she did not love him, the 
loss of the beauty which had attracted 
him in her, the cares of a poverty in 
which the wolf was always at the door, 
waiting to spring in, combined to bring 
out his latent brutality, to make him 
savage and tyrannical when sober, maud- 
lin and dangerous when intoxicated, 
dreadful and dreaded always. 

Berthe was patient, gentle, faithful— 
but loving she could not be. It was 
Mére Bonat who bore everything, oaths, 
insults, blows even ; who pardoned every- 
thing; who could not be alienated; who 
knew his every sin and weakness, yet 
“loved him better than she knew,” ex- 
cused him even to herself, indulged him 
past belief, loved him as God loves us 
all. And as for him, he was one of the 
men who keep the first great influence of 
their lives, the impress of the first good 
woman’s touch on their young souls to 
the end; who are often cruel to their 
wives and indifferent to their children, 
but fond of and submissive to their 
mothers. 

All that was good in Raoul (and this 
black sheep of the Landes had his white 
spots) was associated with Mére Bonat, 
who had been his mother. Whenever 
his good angel halted by his side in a 
regret, a remorse, a desire for better and 
higher things, an affectionate thought, a 
wish that he had been or could be a bet- 
ter man, it was Mére Bonat of whom he 
thought and to whom he turned, and not 
the wife whom he had stolen bodily but 
had never won; to the “bonne Bibi” of 
his earliest recollections and most. inno- 
cent, therefore happiest memories. Red 
was the flush that dyed Berthe’s wan 
face when Jean took his seat again 
among them, while Raoul grew blacker 
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than his wont even, with suppressed 
anger. 

If poor Jean had thought to find his 
long years of exile and toil crowned with 
peaceful content, he had emphatically 
reckoned without his host. It is the in- 
jurer who cannot forgive, and Raoul had 
not forgiven. And Berthe was one of 
the women who cannot forget—cannot 
bury their dead past and lay its ghosts. 
She had the gentle implacability of the 
feeble nature. She had been tricked, de- 
ceived, made wretched ; she had petrified 
under the misery of her marriage; too 
timid to resent anything Raoul did or 
had done, she all the more loathed her 
captor and her bondage. 

The death of the children she had 
adored had bereft her of all that had 
made her life bearable. At sight of Jean 
she was thrown into a state of inward 
tumult that could find no expression. 
In the months that followed, in which 
Raoul was more brutal than ever to her, 
and Jean poured his very heart’s blood 
into her wounds with the unselfish ten- 
derness of a great affection, she was like 
a dead woman brought back by galvanic 
shocks to life, to love. She knew a joy 
that pierced her heart as no pain had 
ever done. She knew a grief that she 
would not have exchanged for any joy. 

All the repressed, scorned, outraged 
woman rose up in her and triumphed 
even over her timidity. She defied Raoul ; 
she told him the truth; she kindled and 
glowed with fierce delight and fiercer 
hate, for the time being. 

“What hast thou? Art ill that 
thy cheeks are always crimson, my 
child?” asked Mére Bonat. 

“Nothing ails me. I am myself,” re- 
plied Berthe, with a look at Jean that 
he would not meet, for though he had 
been to her as a brother only, he felt 
that she knew his secret heart. 

Next day he called himself before the 
tribunal he had set up within himself 
and adjudged himself guilty. 

“T stay and have stayed on here be- 
cause I love—my brother’s wife,” the 
still voice declared within him. 

“Thou must gozthis time, forever,” was 
the sentence. An@ he answered, “I will.” 

But while he was listening, another 
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fearful spirit was setting nothing less 
than murder in another heart. Raoul, 
jealous, vindictive, stung by his wife’s 
taunts and reproaches, took counsel of 
the devil and was shown a way out of 
his troubles, the way of death and hell. 
It was Berthe’s plan that day to go up 
to St. Julien and sell her work, return- 
ing at dusk. 

“So much the better,” thought Jean. 
“No need to say good-bye.” 

“So much the better,” thought Raoul. 
“There is a precipice on the left hand 
side of the road three miles out.” 

But Jean, with his face set toward 
Spain, was seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to look his last upon Berthe with- 
out her seeing him. He parted from 
Mére Bonat with tears that afternoon, 
she scolded him so affectionately for going, 
and he was never to hear her scold again. 
He turned northward, not southward. 

He concealed himself in a thicket and 
waited for Berthe to pass. In another 
part of the same thicket Raoul was also 
hidden, little as he dreamed it. It was a 
little after dusk when he saw a woman 
approaching, and a few moments later 
he saw Raoul spring out upon her, 
struggle with her. He darted toward 
them on wings of love and terror, but 
the distance was such that he got there 
too late. He was just in time to see 
Raoul raise an axe and cleave a skull! 

The next moment both brothers were 
looking into the face of a stranger. 

“Tt is not Berthe!” cried Raoul, in a 
low, hushed whisper, his own face more 
ghastly than his victim’s, conscious in his 
heart of the devil standing by that betrays 
men into such deeds and forsakes them 
with a smile. 

“Tt is not Berthe,” cried Jean. “ Thank 
God!” and throwing himself down upon 
the earth he fainted. 

The devil turned back to suggest an- 
other crime, but Raoul fled from him in 
a fit of horror and remorse. 

When Jean recovered his senses, he 
found himself in the presence of two fish- 
ermen who had recognized and restored 
him. Their words struck strangely on 
his ear as he recovered consciousness. 
They were vociferously condemning him 
as everything that was horrible. 
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“T did not kill her,” was Jean’s first 
impulsive reply. He looked about him 
wildly for the horrible thing, but his 
brother had returned and thrown the 
body down the cliff into the sea, from 
whence it had been rescued and sent on 
to Pevrochard, an object so fearful that 
strong men had scarcely dared take 
charge of it. 

“ Ah! thou condemnest thyself,” they 
cried. “ Wretch, villain, that thou art! 
There is no woman here. How knowest 
thou that one has been killed? Whose is 
this axe? Ah! thou tremblest, as thou 
well may’st.” 

They seized him, bound him, hurried 
him forward among them, loaded him with 
reproaches that he scarcely heard. Pale, 
silent, dumb, before them, he was thinking 
a million thoughts and forming one great 
resolve—to suffer in his brother’s stead. 
He was sent on to the next town, and 
put in jail. The people were with difficul- 
ty refrained from taking justice (as they 
thought) into their own hands. There 
had been no excitement like it in St. 
Julien since Napoleon’s banishment. In 
a few days Jean sent for his brother, who 
dared not refuse to go. 

“ Raoul,” he said, “do not fear. I 
will never betray you, and no one else 
knows the truth. I mean to take your 
crime upon myself.” 

“You? You?” said Raoul, amazed. 

“I do this upon one condition. Be 
kind to Berthe, gentle and good toward 
her; win her love, her respect. Without 
your labor she and Mére Bonat would 
come to want. I am alone in the world. 
It is better so. Ishould never have come 
back. I have done nothing that ought 
to have aroused your hatred toward me, 


your suspicion of her. I accuse myself of 


a weakness which was wickedness in 
spending a single day under your roof. 
I tell you before God, who knows all, that 
she is innocent. I beseech of you to make 
to her the only reparation possible for the 
wretchedness you have caused us both. 
You have ruined two lives and taken 
a third. Let that thought move you 
to repentance and kindness towards 
those two women, dependent upon you 
for protection and subsistence,” said 
Jean. 


“You do this for me?” 

“Hel” 

“You do it for her—” shouted Raoul, 
shaken with fury. 

“ Yes, for her,” repeated Jean, lifting 
his eyes up toward heaven. 

“ But for you, too, Raoul, my brother. 
From my heart have I forgiven long since 
the wrong you did me. It was the will 
of God for me. But there is one thing 
that neither God nor man can forgive— 
a sullen wickedness, a heart that hardens 
itself and will not repent. Turn back, 
my brother, I beseech you—you seem to 
me to-day not the Raoul who has 
wronged me, who has made Berthe 
wretched, who has on his brow the brand 
of Cain, but the Raoul of our common 
childhood. Be reconciled, I beg of you, 
to God, to Berthe, and with me. See! I 
ask your forgiveness for the unhappiness 
I have unwillingly caused you. O! let 
us both never cease to ask mercy and for- 
giveness of God.” 

Thus addressed Raoul stood silent and 
speechless. Jean would have flung him- 
self on his bosom. A tender, heavenly 
radiance lit up his gentle face. 

But Raoul shook him off and departed 
without a word. 

Jean Faurcite’s trial became a cause 
célebre in that part of France, it was so 
full of mystery, doubt and inconsisten- 
cies. But in the end, the prisoner, still 
persisting in his guilt, was sentenced by 
a judge only partially convinced of it, to 
five years in the galleys, and was forth- 
with conveyed in irons to Toulon. The 
only time that his calmness deserted him 
at all during all his trial, was when the 
Avocat Néel, in the course of a speech full 
of fury and denunciation, said: “ You— 
a soldier of the great Emperor, to murder 
a woman!” 

He turned red, he turned pale, as he 
heard the hisses of the people. He 
opened his mouth as if to speak, and 
then closed it. He adored Napoleon, 
and it had been the pride of his life to 
have served under him. He had once 
been commended and promoted by him 
for gallantry on the field. He had faced 
death often enough before. He had now 
to drink the cup ‘of dishonor. He 
thought of Berthe, bowed his head 
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meekly and drained that most bitter and 
deadly draught to the very dregs. 

Five years in the galleys—five eterni- 
ties! Chained to a desperate criminal, 
living in an atmosphere of blasphemy, 
obscenity, forced to labor without re- 
ward, to suffer without sympathy, to 
live without hope, Jean bore visible to- 
kens of the weight of his cross forever 
afterward. 

The day that saw his release saw him 
bowed down as with twenty added years, 
saw him pale with the death-like pallor 
of a man whose days are numbered, saw 
his face seamed and furrowed as if by ex- 
treme age, saw the whole man shattered. 
But grey, bent as he was, and sad, with a 
profound and settled pathos about his 
every look and gesture, a patient hope- 
lessness of mien that was more eloquent 
than any words, there was yet about him 
something that only grew the brighter 
and stronger where all else decayed. 

Youth, health, love, hope, friends, 
honor, good name had all left him and 
left him desolate indeed. Yet not all 
the harshness of aspect caused by his 
enforced labors, not all the coarseness 
and terrible significance of his convict 
dress could mask a gentle and attractive 
personality. A beautiful, soft light suf- 
fused his whole face, the eyes, while as 
salas his earth, were “as sweet as 
heaven!” An extraordinary impression 
was made by him upon all about him, so 
benign, so serene was he. The white 
light of his noble soul shone through the 
poor tortured body and showed him 
what he was—a martyr. 

The tenderness of a heart crushed to 
earth, yet generously mindful of the least 
pain that could come to others and 
anxious only to soothe it, made him a 
power and a blessing where all power 
had been defied and all blessings con- 
verted into so many curses. The hu- 
mility of his bearing disarmed all enmity 
and won him the good will of the worst 
of his associates. Yet there was not in 
all the world a man more forlorn than 
he when the Warden, with a kind smile, 
said: “It is over, Jean. Go, mon 
brave. Be happy. There is yet time, 
and thou hast expiated thy crime. Begin 
again. And may you be happy.” 
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“ Happy!” repeated Jean. The word 
scared him. 

“ Begin again.” On some other planet, 
being first born again, he might be hap- 
py. Where on this one should he begin 
again? The very air of liberty made 
him tremble. Free! To go—where? 
To do—what? He started for the Lan- 
des, the earth-hunger in his heart, think- 
ing to pass through it, hear something of 
his people and go back to Spain. He 
got as far as St. Julien. He met and 
questioned a peasant, who told him that 
Mére Bonat was dead, that Raoul and 
Berthe were still living, and living to- 
gether, that he himself was a villain, 
worse than dead. He was suddenly 
smitten with a desolation greater than 
any he had yet known. No simoon 
across a desert ever brought more ener- 
vation than the breeze across the marsh- 
es. It maddened even this gentle sufferer 
and stung him into unusual action. He 
took ship at St. Julien for London. 
From London he sailed before the mast 
for Florida, the air of France, of Europe 
had grown intolerable. Florida even, 
was too like his own marzh-country with 
its lagoons and bayous. 

He pushed further on into North Car- 
olina and explored its mountains. At 
last he decided that here he would end 
his days, buried in virgin-wilds, away 
from cruel eyes and bitter tongues, from 
all that he had known, or that had ever 
known him. He chose the site for his 
future home at the base of a steep cliff 
near the top of Grandpére Mountain, 
built himself a little hut of logs, thatched 
it with boughs, stretched himself out on 
his bed of dried grass and knew his past 
no more. The tranquil loveliness of his 
environment soothed his wounded spirit 
as nothing else could have done, and 
peace, a great peace, came to him. 

The garment of mourning that had 
long enveloped him slipped off him 
among these beautiful scenes. A new 
birth, a new life had been mercifully 
vouchsafed him. Purity and peace met 
him wherever he looked. The fever and 
fret of life vanished, like a dream when 
one awakes, in the majestic calm of these 
sylvan shades, the green stillness of all 
below, the blue quietness of all above. 
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Its strife and wrath were like the last 
roll of thunder of the spent storm, still 
heard indeed, but powerless to alarm. 
Its eager pursuits and ambitions became 
as the play of children, who turn their 
backs on a gold-mine to chase butterflies. 
Jean learned here the truth of the poetic 
insight that proclaims solitude to be the 
ante-chamber of God. He seemed to 
himself to have got back to his true 
home, to the source and centre of all 
things—of all power, all light, life, love. 
He would lie for hours at a time in the 
woods drinking in their beautiful effects 
of light and shade, the healing silence, 
the fragrance of fir or balsam, the dewy 
freshness that seemed to penetrate to his 
very soul. The leaves whispered over- 
head, but not of the galleys of Toulon. 
The deer would turn to look at him 
as they bounded by, but there was no re- 
proach in their clear eyes. The wind 
that fanned his cheek, pure and cool as 
water bewitched, had in it no hint of 
Pevrochard. The waters about him, 
cool and pure as air bewitched, had in 
them no taint of sorrow or shame. The 
sunrise and sunsets took on _ strange 
meanings and glories as he gazed on 
them with eyes purified and unsealed by 
love and grief and self-sacrifice. His 
needs and wants were few, and easily 
supplied by himself. But in doing this 
he wandered far and wide, and each day 
brought him fresh store of pleasure, as he 
turned a new leaf in the book of Nature; 
now a frowning cliff; now a narrow 
gorge framed sternly in rock and then 
softly carpeted by her relenting fingers 
with countless flowers; now a mountain 
torrent leaping into the arms of the valley 
beneath; now a broad river sweeping 
on in long, shining loops and curves on 
its long journey to the Gulf of Mexico; 
now a forest dark and dense, with noble 
growths that were a perpetual wonder 
and delight to this son of the Landes; 
and everywhere mountains stretching 
far, far away, with purple shadows folded 
between, and mist-veiled summits rising 
from lovely valleys into Southern skies 
—north and south and east and west, 
mountains! mountains! mountains! 
Jean thought his own incomparably 
the most beautiful of them all. None of 
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us want a world, but a home, and no one 
ever yet looked out over any magnificent 
landscape without choosing some one 
spot to which his mind and heart con- 
stantly reverted and made his own, 
Wherever Jean wandered or rested his 
heart was not at rest until his eye had 
swept the horizon and found the lovely 
slopes and dark peaks of his own moun- 
tain-eyrie. 

Bred a devout Catholic, he soon made 
for himself a floral rosary for the year, 
and observed his times and seasons, his 
fasts and feasts as carefully as though he 
had been still in France. On the high- 
est peak of Grandpére he built for him- 
self an altar like any Jewish patriarch— 
that is, he put upa rude cross, and surely 
never was there such a cathedral as this, 
in which a poor convict was at once High 
Priest and humble worshipper appealing 
in forma pauperis to God. 

When the month of May came he 
would lay great branches of white dog- 
wood at the foot of the cross in honor of 
a pure Virgin. He celebrated in the 
same way with other flowers the jour de 
jéte of Mére Bonat, of Berthe, of Raoul, 
of his parents—the great days of “obli- 
gation,” Christmas, Easter, Ascension, 
Whitsuntide, and rarely did it happen in 
this temperate clime that any feast came 
without some beautiful blossom to preach 
its own sermon for the day. 

Kneeling there at dawn and sunset 
how Jean would pray! What great 
prayers embracing all that drew with 
him mortal breath, all in “trouble, sor- 
row, need, sickness,” the dying, the dead, 
the playmates of his childhood, the 
friends he had long parted with, his 
wretched companions in the galleys, his 
benefactors, his enemies !—but above all, 
for Berthe, for Raoul. Rising from his 
knees, he would stand for a moment 
looking out over the extended landscape 
on all sides, with all its streams, hills, 
valleys; last of all, turning himself 
toward the east, the cradle of his religion 
and the tomb of his love, he would bow 
his head, make the sign of the cross on 
his breast, and slowly descend to the 
foot of his own cliff. 

For twelve years did he thus dwell 
there, having no contact with his kind 
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beyond one visit to the nearest town. 
Such Indians as encountered him thought 
him mad, seeing him unarmed for the 
most part and as simply fearless as the 
deer around him. Some of them visited 
him from time to time and shared his 
simple hospitality, offered him theirs in 
return, were pleased by his pleasure in 
their children. Some of the whites stum- 
bled upon or sought him out, and got 
from him such help or counsel as he 
could give. And so the years came and 
the years went. 

But the day came for Jean that comes 
for all. He fell ill. Such herbs and 
remedies as nature afforded were power- 
less to heal him. For weeks he only just 
managed to drag himself about, to collect 
and cook his food. At first that instinct- 
ive love of life that is set so deep within 
us that we never suspect its existence 
until our lives are gravely imperilled, 
led him to cast about in his mind with 
despairing eagerness for ways and means 
of averting his fate. 

But when his fever mounted higher 
and higher, when his strength failed to 
enable him to use even the food and fuel 
he had desperately collected and stored at 
hand, his mood all at once changed. “So 
be it,” he thought. “Thou, my Creator, my 
Father, Thou, my Saviour and Redeemer, 
knowest best. Behold the servant of the 
Lord. Be it according to Thy will.” 
Starvation and the dread of dying alone, 
and all the fears and terrors that had 
overwhelmed his soul, lifted like the 
mists from his own mountain, and God, 
the all-sufficient, stood revealed. 

He had laid for two days in this state, 
not hoping or dreaming of any succor, 
least of all of that at hand. His mind 
had reverted to France—to Mére Bonat. 

Again he raced on stilts against Raoul 
across the Grande Marée, again saw the 
sea brimming high above the Landes, 
again felt the strong, salt breeze that 
swept in from it, again heard the cry of 
the curlew beating inshore against it, 
again stooped to pick up a shell gleaming 
beneath the receding tide. 

It was no great surprise to him, there- 
fore, for all it was so surprising, when sud- 
denly opening his eyes he beheld kneeling 
by him—Berthe. Older, paler, thinner, 
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with sad lines about her mouth, and hair 
that had lost nearly all its gold, but still 
Berthe. 

“Thou! Thou, my Berthe!” he cried, 
holding out his arms toward her and 
struggling to understand. 

“ Aye, thine! I was ever thine, Jean! 
Ever thine. These ten years have I 
searched for thee, but it was not until 
three months ago that our Curé found 
out thy hiding place. My Jean! My 
very own!” and at the beginning and the 
end of this speech Berthe embraced him 
with tears, the trader who had brought her 
there regarding her the while curiously. 

A flush rose to Jean’s cheek, as he lis- 
tened and began to understand. 

“God be praised! God be thanked!” 
he cried, and lifted his eyes devoutly to- 
ward Heaven. “O! it is good—good to 
see thee, Berthe, to hold thy hand. I had 
thought to die alone and God permits me 
the solace of thy presence, my sister—and 
Raoul—where is Raoul?” 

“Raoul has been ten years dead, Jean,” 
said Berthe. 

“May his soul, through the mercy of 
God, rest in joy and peace,” said Jean. 

“He told me all, Jean; on his death- 
bed he begged me to ask thy forgiveness 
and thy prayers. He suffered great tor- 
ment at the last. It was pitiful to see 
him. He told me what you had done for 
me, and ever since I have only lived to 
find thee, to thank thee, to bring thee 
home again. I always knew thou had’st 
not done that wicked deed, my darling. 
Aye! mine. At last! Mine at last!” 
She kissed his hands as she spoke, she 
rained kisses on his face, she threw her 
arms about him and raised him up on 
her shoulder—her eyes never left him. 

“Thou hast been ill, I see, my darling, 
but thou wilt now recover! Thou art go- 
ing home now with thy Berthe, thou 
knowest, never more to part from her. I 
will nurse thee, my own. Speak to me 
dearest, look at me—” 

“Going home—aye, going home” he 
murmured, faintly. 

“Yes. I will nurse thee. I will care 
for thee tenderly. I would die for thee,” 
said Berthe. 

“ Die for thee,” repeated Jean. 

“ Art thou happy, art thou content, mv 
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darling?” she asked. “Hast thou— 
Jean, let me get thee something—some 
food, drink,” she cried, and would have 
left him, frightened by his look. 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t go, Berthe,” 
he whispered. “ Lift me higher, ah! itis 
heaven! Hark, the bells of Pevrochard! 
Kiss me again, Berthe. I cannot see thee 
—Kiss me, darling.” 

“ Let me put thee down for but a mo- 
ment, let me!” she pleaded, wild with 
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terror, but he turned his dying eyes upon 
her and repeated his request. 

“Where art thou? Kiss me, love. 

Clasping him in her arms, she covered 
his face with her kisses and tears, her 
whole frame was shaken by convulsive 
sobs, but she held him close and closer, 
wiping the death-sweat from his brow, 
murmuring words of loving comfort. 
His last look was for her; his last word 
“ Berthe!” 

FRANCES CoURTENAY BAYLOR. 





TEARS. 


Stow y trickling down the cheek, 
With soft, unintermitting flow, 

Tears tell us more than words can speak 
Or any outward gesture show. 


When sorrow comes—a sombre guest, 
A spectre born of pain and fears, 

The burdened heart to bear the test 
Yields to the overflow of tears. 


On childhood’s frank and happy face 
What mimic battles do they wage,~ 

The rosy maid they give new grace 
And make pathetic gray-haired age. 


Refused by none, this symbol, dumb, 

Tunes well the throbbings of the heart,— 
Whether delicious pleasures come 

Or keen-eyed grief inflicts its smart. 


No words are there so true and deep 
That they life’s perfect gamut show; 

And tears sometimes their secret keep 
Although they may not cease to flow. 


Twin ministers are Joy and Grief, 
Undying as the fadeless years ; 

Joy may be often scant and brief 
And sorrow sweeter for its tears. 


JOEL BENTON. 





O locate the 

spot from 

where I 

write, I will ask 

you to remember 

the historical 

event of Humpty 

Dumpty’s fall, 

which proved both 

the making as well as the unmaking of 
him, “when all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn’t put Humpty 
Dumpty up again!” Undoubtedly it 
was here at Moret before Time made 
jackstones of its enclosing granite walls. 
“And pray,” you ask, “where is Moret?” 
“And pray,” may I ask, “ where is Hump- 
ty?” The first authentic document re- 
vealing the town under its real name of 


MORET-SUR-LOING 
IN SUMMER. 


Moret dates the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury and shows Moret under the aspect of 
a city already strong and powerful. 

It was ancient when Fontainebleau 
sprung up to eclipse it; but three hun- 
dred years ago Fontainebleau was still 
spoken of as a town two leagues from 
Moret. Briefly, Moret is fifteen minutes 
by railroad beyond Fontainebleau. 

The secret of the charm of this medizval 
town is its poverty, as powerful a spell as 
that which in the year “once upon a 
time,” threw a kingdom asleep when the 
princess pricked her finger at an old 
woman’s spindle. You shall see Moret, 
as far as my pen can show it you, through 
rose-colored spectacles and from an art- 
ist’s point of view. The people are 
poorer than ever this year owing to the 
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caprice of the thermometer. One old: 
peasant at the weekly market who used 
to be a blue-cottoned personification of 
Cerés herself, with overflowing market 
baskets, said in accents of bitterness 
over her miserable little handful of vege- 
tables, “I may permit myself to say, 
mademoiselle, the weather has been dia- 
bolical!” So remember I am to be ex- 
cused if I fail in my mission. 

[ told you, to begin with, Moret was at 
one time entirely enclosed in high granite 
walls, with two entrance towers. The 
Porte de Samois on the route from Paris 


separated by three hundred metres by 
the main street, connecting it with La 
porte du Pont. 

The wall has been preserved in part 
and many of the small towers and the 
masonry has been cunningly used in 
building houses and gardens. 

Our cottage is built on the crumbled 
space of the old wall and our neighbor’s 
garden has the support of a curve of one 
of the towers. Their wall on one side of 
our garden and the wall of the house on 
our left makes our garden resemble a 
box at the opera, and the resemblance is 
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further increased by the amphitheatre of 
the circling river below our wall, where 
an orchestra of poplar trees rustles sensi- 
tively to each breath of wind. There 
are days so hot here that not a leaf stirs, 
Other poplars extend in triple lines on 
the opposite side of the river Loing, their 
ranks spanning the horizon from one wall 
of our garden to the other, like a distant 
arena. Through their trunks you geta 
hazy, distant slope of meadow, but one’s 
eyes, after lingering on the reedy mirror 
of the river, return to the hedge of sun- 
outlined hollyhocks and ivy. While I 


write the dew is still on the plants and 
floating “ threads of the spinning Virgin” 
break as I walk in the garden. The sun 
is rising over the river bank, betraying 
the spider’s webs of the night and distill- 
ing the fragrance of an eglantine trans 
planted last year from the forest. A 
snail, with his horns glistening, has 
nearly finished his trip across the cellar 
door, reminding me that Moret lies out- 
side our garden door, to the step then, if I 
am to show it you. As we walk under the 
shadow of the ivy-grown wall towards 
the bridge, I will tell you of all that has 
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happened here since 
the Gauls, Greeks, 
Romans and Franks 
successively spread 
their tents in this 
part of the world, 
till one day, three 
summers ago, an A mer- 
ican flag, the first one 
the people ever remem- 
ber having seen in 
Moret, was hung out 
of a peasant’s house, 
with the tri-color of 
France, on the 14th 
of July. But suppose 
we let history go, it is 
very hot, and there 
were a good many kings and queens 
in the long wait before we came! Here 
is a little, however. History begins by a 
terrible war between the two wicked 
queens—Brunehault and Frédégonde— 
when thirty thousand dead turned the 
little river Orvanne from its course. 
There are relics of the battle-fields, 
which the learned Mr. Chouquet, of the 
Anthropological Society, can tell you all 
about. But the Orvanne, in its course 
of only seven leagues before joining the 
Loing at Moret, is so rich in historical 
souvenirs that Mirabeau was about to 
begin its history when the revolution 
swept him away and the very things he 
meant to write about. 

Frangois I. was of all the French kings 
the one who left the most trace in Moret, 
where he restored and embellished a house 
which he made so beautiful that it is said 
Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon had a 
hand in the work. Some years ago its 
stones were numbered after being bought 
by the celebrated actress, Mademoiselle 
Mars, and it was carried to Paris where 
it was rebuilt in the Cours-la-Reine. Some 
fragments of sculpture were left, but near- 
ly all have now disappeared. A thorough 
search would bring many works of art to 
light, as even in the gardens one sees 
beautiful fragments of stone work, and in 
one corner against the wall, is a figure of 
the Virgin. 

One of the finest of the carved doors of 
the sacristy in the cathedral was the gift 
of a carpenter, in whose possession it had 


been for 
many years. 
In the house 
known as la Maison 
de la reine blanche, 
there was an antique 
chimney which disappeared, 
no one knows where, in 1888. There 
is some stone carving marking the stay 
of Diane de Poitiers. Later came the 
dowager duchess Catherine de Medicis, 
taking the little city as part of her dow- 
ery, and with it the title of Countess of 
Melun and Moret. Moret seems to have 
served as a city of barter to all the kings 
and queens, and Catherine changed it for 
other property. So Moret passed to 
Sully, and then to the gay and wicked 
Jacqueline de Beuil, who afterwards be- 
came blind and was, after her return from 
exile, the founder of a religious order, 
and hospitals of Moret, which lasted six- 
teen years. The nuns, among other vir- 
tues, possessed the secret for making good 
barley sugar, which was apparently lost 
on the breaking up of the convent, and 
revived by Napoleon, who wished to taste 
the celebrated sucre @ orge. An old nun, 
Sister Félicité, was found who made the 
Emperor all he wanted, and then died ; 
but some one else appeared, and to-day its 
fame is the one bright spot of prosperity 
in Moret. The nuns have again, this 
summer, been turned out of the hospital, 
and no religious instruction is permitted 
in the school. 

It was in the seventeenth century that 
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the glory of Moret was lost in that of Fon- 
tainebleau, but, in 1720 and 1724, Louis 
XV. made the canal of the Loing, which 
is the complement of the canals of Briare 
and Orleans, and connects the Loire with 
the Seine. This canal extends between 
Montargis to Moret, a distance of fifty- 
three kilométres. It is this canal the art- 
ists love, and white umbrellas cluster 








along its sides as thickly as on the river 
Orvanne. You will not listen to me if I 
tell you of the meeting of Louis XV. with 
his Polish fiancée near here, nor of the 
nobles flying the revolution, nor of the 
destruction the revolution made at Moret 
and the surrounding conntry. 

About half an hour’s drive from Moret, 
and on one of the roads to Fontainebleau 
is the small village of By, which for for- 
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ty-two years has been the home of the 
world renowned artist, Rosa Bonheur. 

“Fame and fortune came to her when 
quite young, placing her beyond the 
necessity of working for money, and yet 
golden opportunities have followed her, 
which, however tempting, have never made 
her sacrifice her art to enrich herself by 
hurried work.” So wrote Albert Wolff 
in the Figaro of 11 
July, 1890, when his 
pen figuratively 
opened the door of 
Rosa Bonheur’s cha- 
teau to a curious pub- 
lic; a door opened 
rarely to any but old 
and tried friends. 
The artist’s with- 
drawal from what the 
French term “the 
movement,” to her 
home in this remote 
little village of By, on 
the confines of the for- 
est of Fontainebleau, 
gave rise gradually 
to the tradition that 
she was a solitary re- 
cluse, and that she 
drove so fast a “step- 
per” that she escaped 
any chance of being 
stopped for conversa- 
tion in her drives 
through the forest. 

Albert Wolff wrote 
a letter which will re- 
main among the 
worthiest souvenirs 
of his wonderful des- 
criptive power, now 
he has gone to join 
the majority. He 
impressed one not 
only with his own emotion and appeciation 
of the great artist, whom he then met for 
the first time, but in well chosen words 
defined the greatness and nobility of Rosa 
Bonheur’s character. “The little man,” 
as he speaks of her now and then. He 
describes her as having, as far as possible, 
the power of putting aside all disturbinr 
elements.“ Her entire life can be summe< 
up in a single word, ‘ Work.’ ” 
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The chateau stands on very high 
ground, overlooking a magnificent stretch 
of the valley of the Seine, with its vine 
covered hills. It forms an angle on the 
main street of the village and the road 
leading to the woods, thus enclosing by 
hizh walls quite a park of native forest, 
where Rosa Bonheur has tame gazelles to 
pose, and the animals she loves. A door 
opens at the’end of her small park, and 
she drives into the forest by the loveliest 
of all those side roads. 

When we first had the happiness of see- 
ing her, it was very near the chateau. 
We had been driving on a very hot day 
in the shady depths of Fontainebleau 
forest, and leaving the horse with his soft 
nose in the grass, we took our trowels and 
basket to dig some forest loam for our 
garden. 

It was so quiet and lost there that we 


Were surprised to see a very pretty dog- 
cart, in which two old gentlemen sat, 
drawn by a beautiful spirited pony, com- 
ing out of the perspective of the wood. 
We hurried to make room on the road, by 
leading on our horse and were brought 
very near. One of the old gentlemen was 
charming—he was “Rosa Bonheur!” 
Her face is singularly tender in express- 
lon, as well as intellectual, framed in a 
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mass of thick grey hair, falling behind 
her ears and cut short. There was a 
gentle dignity that impressed one even in 
such a passing glance. I do not wonder 
the peasants love her. She is at the sea- 
shore now, the summer has been very try- 
ing here, and the doctor ordered a change 
of air. Rosa Bonheur has a small foot- 
hold at Paris, but her visits to the city 
arerare. She painted Buffalo Bill’s por- 
trait, and gave him a pair of wild horses 
which had been sent her from America. 
Her interest is said to have been greatly 
aroused by the Indians Buffalo Bill 
brought over to Paris. 

Mr. Guillemet, another French artist, 
a celebrated landscape painter, is away 
this month, leaving his beautiful house 
closed. It standsin a part of Moret once 


called the city of Pont Loup, which 
guarded the ancient gate of the bridge. 


The church has been turned into a store- 
house for tan bark, and near by, in the 
walls of a farmhouse, the old city doors of 
the tower can be traced. 

A. Sisley, who, by the incontestable 
right of the artist, owns Moret—and his 
fame has given it prestige. Twelve years 
ago he rode on horseback through the for- 
est with his friend and confrére, Claude 
Monet, on a visit, and was so charmed 
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with Moret that he 
has since made it his 
home, and with the ex- 
ception of a season’s 
work in England, at 
Hampton Court, has 
never left it. 

In the shadow of the cathedral, with 
windows overlooking the red tiled roofs 
to the river, Mr. Sisley has his home. 
His studio is under the dome of sky whose 
flood of light has betrayed some secrets to 
Mr. Sisley that are making him conspicu- 
ous in the art world of Paris, as a diseov- 
erer. His comrades, during his studies in 
Gleyre’s class beginning ia 1860, were 
Renoir and Claude Monet, and his theories 
are in common with theirs and other so 
alled neoluminarists! Sisley’s palette is 
like a large surface of mother-of-pearl. 
It is exquisite and in keeping with his 
work. His colors are few and simple. 
White, Chinese, vermillion, stroutiane, 
chrome, Venice red, laque garause, cobalt, 
emerald and veronese. He is extremely 
dainty in his work, cleansing his brush 


constantly in tur. 
pentine and wiping 
it, in the use of vari- 
ous tones. Though 
too progressive for 
success at the old 
Salon, Sisley was 
among the first “So- 
cietaires’’ of the 
New Salon. 

Though his par- 
ents were, I believe, 
English, Mr. Sisley 
was born in Paris, 
and he has always 
lived in France. He 
has many amusing 
as well as sad souve- 
nirs of the siege of 
Paris. He lost all 
he possessed during 
the war, his house 
at Bougival having 

been pillaged by the Prussians. 

It is impossible to give a list of the 
artists whose names are closely associated 
with Moret. Yon was here this summer, 
Last summer 


with a group of his pupils. 
Rochegrosse took a cottage on the river, 
and painted those rich stuffs and draperies 
he loves, out of doors in the garden, with 


models posing in various attitudes. The 
delightful little colony of Americans 
who were here last summer is scattered. 

From all this personal chat I drift 
back to the river Loing again, to tell you 
of one of the greatest characteristics of 
Moret—the three wash boats—long, flat 
barges connecting with the bank by long, 
wooden bridges, where, on either side, 
under cover, women kneel in long rows 
in straw-filled boxes, beating linen as they 
bend over the river. There are living 
rooms built in these boats, one at either 
end, and on the largest an upper story, 
where the ironing is done. But that 
patter, patter, patty pat commences at 
three o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinues during the day till seven o'clock. 
The people are poor and work hard. 

Of course these washerwomen are ter- 
rible gossips, for talk they must, and talk- 
ing they invent, and it is a cruel jury. 
Somehow, with all its advantages, Moret 
has escaped the large factories of other 
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towns. The canal gives the men work. 
There are two flower mills, a large lum- 
ber store and the produce of the small 
farms are grapes and grain. They are 
not very devoted Catholics and show 
much indifference to church matters. 
The cathedral is very beautiful and has 
been finely renovated. One of the pret- 
tiest of all the street scenes is when 
the first Communists flutter out of the 
old doorway when mass is over. An- 
other, when bridal processions cross the 
bridge to walk to the forest, preceded by 
the brass band. One of their customs 
is fur the bride and groom to call, after 
the ceremony is over at the church, on 
their best friends and give them a brioche 
or a sweet loaf of bread, baked in the 
form of a ring, on a willow disk. The 
bride can also choose which dress in her 
trousseau her mother-in-law is bound by 
custom to give her. In the country the 


weddings used to take place in the barn, 
which was cleared out for dinner and 
dancing, and the walls covered with sheets, 
on which bouquets of flowers were pinned. 
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Another custom, now out of use, offer- 
ing the wedding party soup at the church 
door as they came out and then handing 
around a plate for sous to pay. Here 
the wedding festivities are kept up for 
two or three days and there is as much 
fun over cutting the centre piece of 
nougat and frosted figures of the bride 
and groom, as the bride’s cake at home. 
As for the funerals, they resemble 
those of the large cities, but as the pro- 
cession forms in the street, small bou- 
quets of brilliantly-colored immortelles are 
handed to each person to carry or put in 
the coat. They are thrown in the grave 
by each one as he turns away, after the 
priest has concluded the rites. Then the 
chief mourner stands at the cemetery 
gate and is saluted or shaken hands with 
by each of the procession in sign of sym- 
pathy and good-bye. In the graveyard 
one misses the tender, growing plants of 
“God’s acre” at home, and the colored 
or black and white bead wreaths have a 
strange effect to the foreign eye. 
ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 
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‘SABEL, Lady Henry Som- 
erset, was born in 1851; 
she is the eldest daughter 
of Earl and Countess 

Somers of Eastnor Cas- 

tle, Ledbury, in Here- 
fordshire, England. 
Ledbury is a quaint 

old market town 
where John B. 
Gough spoke for 
temperance thirty years ago, and where 
now a strong branch of the white-ribbon 
movement flourishes 
under the presidency 
of Lady Elizabeth 

Biddulph. Three 

miles from this rail- 

way station is East- 
nor Castle, on the 

Herefordshire river, 

and the western side 

of the Malvern Hills. 

It is beautiful for 

situation, majestic in 

character and _his- 
toric in surround- 
ings. In sight is the 

Herefordshire Bea- 

con, the highest point 

on the Malvern 

Range, one of the 

strongest hill for- 

tresses in Britain. 

For ages the sum- 

mit of this hill has 
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men and women in its line of succession; 
among them is Lord Keeper Somers, of 
whom Macauley said; “In some respects 
he was the greatest man of his age, uniting 
all the qualities of a great will, an intellect 
comprehensive, quick and acute, with 
diligence, patience and suavity.” 

Born thus to an inheritance of culture, 
refinement and wealth, married in 1872 
to Lord Henry Somerset, second son of 
the Duke of Beaufort, receiving the crown 
of motherhood in 1874 by the birth of her 
only child, Lady Henry Somerset had by 

inheritance and enyi- 
ronment all that the 
world can give. Her 
life was passed in the 
gayest of England's 
most aristocratic so- 
ciety, and with it she 
seemed content until 
1885. What heay- 
enly breezes swept 
her soul then we do 
not know, but the 
result is manifest. 
Amid all of life’s 
gayeties, she had felt 
deep, spiritual long- 
ings, and now these 
spoke to her soul im- 
peratively ; she lis 
tened to these heay- 
enly voices, turned 
her back upon Lon- 
don and its gayeties 


—— 





heen used for beacon- 
fires, whose heats have 
charred its ranges. At the approach of 
the Spanish Armanda, 


“Twelve counties saw the blaze 
On Malvern’s lonely heights.” 


Thus, Eastnor Castle is the home of one 
who, to-day, stands as a beacon-light, not 
only for England, but for the world. 
Having no brothers, Lady Henry Som- 
erset succeeded to the inheritance of the 
rast estate of her father. The family 
has been land owners in County Kent, 
certainly as far back as the thirteenth 
century, and it numbers many illustrious 
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and went to Eastnor 
Castle, there to spend 
several months alone with her Bible and 
God. She came forth from this interval 
of solitude the daughter of a King. The 
duty lying nearest her was the welfare of 
a large tenantry. At the very threshold 
of her care for these people she was con- 
fronted with the drink problem. — This 
made her a temperance woman and work- 
er. In 1885, in the little village of Led- 
bury, at her castle-gates, she signed the 
pledge with forty of her tenants. She 
had large possessions in the east of Lon- 
don as well as in the beautiful hills of 
Kent that we have described, her tenants 
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in the city numbering one hundred thou- 
cand. Over these she felt her heart stir- 
ring like that of a mother, and she, who 
had been the light of the West End 
drawing-rooms, now went to the London 
missions to seek and save those that are 
lost. Lady Henry became one of the 
chief supporters of the great work under- 
taken by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in St. 
James Hall. She went to him and offered 
to receive into her country home some of 
the destitute souls in the slums of Soho; 

she gave fétes to probably ten thousand 
poor people at a time; so Eastnor Castle 
had new visitors. 

Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith seems to 
have been the connecting link between 
Lady Henry Somerset and the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, of 
which she is President (and therefore 
Vice-President of the World’s W. C. T. 
U.). They had never met, when Mrs. 
Smith went to Ledbury, a year or two 
ago, to give a series of Bible Readings. 
Here they communed concerning the 
things of the Kingdom, and each discov- 
ered in the other a kindred spirit. When 


God led Lady Henry into this wide sphere, 


he touched her lips with a coal from off 
the altars of inspiration. There is some- 
thing fresh and unhackneyed about her 
expressions. She comes into the philan- 
thropies from another sphere and has 
learned none of the accustomed phrases. 
She takes broad views of the situation and 
is not afraid to express herself on the 
current movements of the day. One of 
her famous phrases is, “ All reformers are 
stoned until they succeed ;” another runs 
as follows: “She who is life-giver ought 
to sit among the law givers,” and another : 
“It is the most salient characteristic of 
our time that the existence of evil is no 
longer considered necessary.” 

Invited by Miss Frances E. Willard, 
President of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
escorted by Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
and accompanied by her son, now eighteen 
years of age, Henry Somers Somerset and 
his ; accomplished tutor, Arthur H. Pollen, 
A. M., Lady Henry Somerset came to 
America last year, remaining nearly sev- 
en months. She visited all our large 
cities and spoke to immense audiences on 
the work of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
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perance Union. She gave the annual 
sermon in Tremont Temple, Boston, before 
the eighteenth convention of that society, 
and was made Vice-President-at-large of 
the World’s W. C. T. U. at its meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in November last. She 
also spoke before the ecumenical council 
of the M. E. Church in Metropolitan 
Church, Washington, D. C. Overflow 
meetings were held at almost every one 
of the gatherings addressed by this elo- 
quent and devoted woman, whose facility 
of pen, speech and organization seem 
to be equally matched. Testimonials were 
presented to her from great societies in 
this country and in England on her re- 
turn, where she was welcomed by a recep- 
tion given by the Mayor of Liverpool, in 
the City Hall, April 20th, and at immense 
gatherings in London and on her estates 
in Herefordshire. It was truly said of 
her by Miss Willard: 
“ Lady Henry Somerset 

Since we welcomed LaFayette 

Never foot our shore has pressed 

Of a more beloved guest.” 
The press of America united in praise of 
this true lady whose every look and man- 
ner were ennobling, and whose every 
utterance breathed the most devoted love 
of humanity. 

She became, with Miss Willard and 
Miss Mary Allen West, editor of the 
Union Signal, the organ of the white-rib- 
bon movement-of the world, and furnished 
for that paper a most unique series of 
character sketches, including many of the 
famous men and women among her friends. 
These are to be brought out in a book for 
the Christmas holidays entitled “Sketches 
of Noted Persons.” 

Since her return to England, Lady 
Henry Somerset has joined the Woman’s 
Liberal League, having been for many 
years a home-ruler and Gladstonian. She 
has been recently elected to the Executive 
Committee of the League and is associated 
with Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Carlisle, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, and other leading 
lights of the great movement. Lady 
Henry will be one of the chief speakers in 
the pending campaign, which promises to 
be “short, sharp and decisive” so far as 
many great questions and noted personal- 
ities are concerned. She, with the other 
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ladies mentioned, antagonizes the candi- 


dacy of Sir Charles Dilke on account of 


the moral lapse which resulted in the se- 
curing of a divorce by Mr. Crawford from 
Mrs. Crawford some years ago. 

Lady Henry is soon to establish a wo- 
man’s paper in England to be called the 
World’s White Ribbon, of which she will 
be editor. It is to be of the highest char- 
acter in every particular, and will be 
issued weekly. 
the Contemporary Review, Mr. William 
Stead, of the Review of Reviews, and other 
journalists of equal rank are associated 
with her in laying the foundations of this 
new journalistic venture. 

The officers of the World’s W. C. T. U. 
have recently placed the superintendency 
of the work in Europe in charge of Lady 
Henry Somerset. Her son enters Balliol 
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College, Oxford, this autumn and wil] 
subsequently join the army, as his ances- 
tors have done for centuries. 

Miss Helen L. Hood, for many years a 
white-ribbon leader in Illinois, is now one 
of Lady Henry’s secretaries, and American 
methods and principles are being intro- 
duced into the temperance and _ social 
purity work of England so far as is prac- 
ticable in a country much more conserya- 
tive than ours. 

At the opening of the World’s Fair in 
1893 a large delegation will be present, 
led by Lady Henry Somerset, who will 
participate in the opening services of the 
Fair and deliver the Dedicatory Address 
at the Woman’s Temple, founded by Mrs. 
Matilda Carse and now the headquarters 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Frances E. WIm.arp. 


(VENICE.) 


In this dim red and ancient palace dreaming— 

Like Mariana in the Moated Grange— 

Of thee, Colette, upon yon waters strange, 

Mournful and strange, in spectral moonlight gleaming, 
The nightly pageant takes unwonted seeming: 

And while the fronts of marble melt and change 

To floating mists that the Canale range, 

Clouds loom like castle walls, with banners streaming. 


< 
sil 
yor! 


T; * By gondoliers, or ghosts, steered silently, 
Funereal barks like black swans in procession 
Betray my fancy to this thought’s possession : 
The passing of my dead dreams here I see. 
Ah, Venice, sorceress! to-night thou art 
The phantom image of a human heart. 


Henry TYRRELL. 
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HE NatuRE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. 

By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Talks by 

a poet about poetry are as rare as roses in 

December—and as welcome. Poetry is 
examined, after a fashion, by many men who are 
abundantly equipped with carving-knives, pin- 
cers, sledge hammers and clubs, whereas the work 
can be done effectively only by the heart and 
heart of a poet. Mr. Stedman has written about 
the art at which he is as able as any living 
American, and some time ago he declared he 
had written enough about it, but, fortunately for 
readers, the endowment of a Lectureship of 
Poetry at Johns Hopkins University, and the 
selection of Mr. Stedman to deliver the first 
course, compelled him to modify his resolve. 
His lectures, delivered last year, are the basis of 
the volume named above. The eight lectures 
are regarded by their author as an elementary 
treatise, yet so comprehensive are they that 
readers who have not been close students of 
versification will think them broad and _sufti- 
cient. The titles are, Oracles Old and New, 
What is Poetry? Creation and Self-Expres- 
sion, Melancholia—which is a most happy 
characterization of much self-expression in verse, 
Beauty, Truth, Imagination, and the Faculty 
Divine, under which passion, insight, genius 
and faith are considered. Would that all who 
persist in writing rhyme and measure would 
closet themselves with this admirable book ; we 
would have a thousand times less verse yet as 
much poetry as ever. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 


AMERICAN ILLusTRATORS. By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Everyone who sees this book will 
want it, although there will not be enough 
copies to go round, the edition being limited. 
It is by an artist and about artists, yet it is as 
destitute of dreary “shop-talk” as if paintings 
and drawings were done only with eye and feel- 
ing, and with the inspiration of congenial com- 
pany—which isn’t far from the truth after all. 
rhe feature of the book which will first catch 
the eye is the full-page plates, of which there 
are fifteen, on paper measuring 13 x 17 inches; 
among these are etchings, photogravures, wood 
engravings, heliotypes, and some wonderful re- 
productions, in colors, from oil and water color 
paintings. All of the artists are prominent as il- 
lustrators—Abbey, Reinhart, Pyle, Frost, Rem- 
ington, Smedley, Gibson, Church, Low, Blum, 


Homer, Cox, Metcalf, Zogbaum and Kingsley. 
In the text are about a hundred more pictures, 
large and small, among which are portraits of 
all the artists above named and some others, 
the author included. The purpose has been 
not only to display specimens of good work done 
through the best methods of illustration and by 
the best men, but also “to convey some idea of 
the atmosphere surrounding the art life of New 
York—really the centre of our American 
Bohemia.” The author writes in cheerful and 
appreciative spirit, believing fully that there is 
a great future for American art, not only at 
home but abroad. Typographically the book 
is about as handsome as possible and the five 
parts in which it is arranged are in a handsome 
portfolio on which is an etched design by F. §. 
Church. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Lonpon. By Walter Besant. To write a 
really new book about old London would seem 
an impossible task, yet an English novelist has 
done it, and his plan and execution deserve 
high praise. Besant’s “ London” is neither a 
history nor a chronicle; it is a series of descrip- 
tions of the city as it was, successively, after the 
Roman occupation, under the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, Plantagenets, Tudors, in the time of 
Charles II. and that of George II. Although 
much of the writing is imaginative, no liberties 
are taken with facts; there is accessible a great 
mass of material not yet utilized by any his- 
torian except the late Prof. Green, in his 
“English People,” and Mr. Besant, who seems 
to be a thoughtful antiquarian, has made good 
use of much of it. Old customs, ways of living, 
methods of trade, etc., receive careful attention, 
and the deductions are reasonable and interest- 
ing. The average “ young person,” who hates 
history, can scarcely help liking this book, 
while men and women who are looking for 
reading matter neither light nor heavy will 
find “London” entirely to their taste. The 
many illustrations are admirable. (Harper & 

3rothers, New York.) 


MArIp MARIAN AND Rosin Hoop. By J. E. 
Muddock. The older a story, the more new 
ways there seem of telling it. Mr. Muddock 
re-introduces us to the fair Marian as well as 
to Robin Hood and his band; the scenes are 
the same as of old and so are the characters, but 
they don’t talk as they did when Tennyson put 
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them into a poem or when Scott made much 
of them in “Ivanhoe.” The author seems to 
have been intent on telling the story simply 
and leaving much to the reader’s imagination. 
Boys and girls may read it without getting their 
heads a-whirl, although it has a distinct old- 
time flavor. The illustrations form the most 
exciting parts of the book. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON (“Old Hick- 
ory”). By Oliver Dyer. Hero-worship has 
become unusually active in the United States 
since the beginning of the “ centennial” period, 
a few years ago, and it will do much good to 
the general cause of patriotism if it impels our 
people to freshen and strengthen their impres- 
sions of distinguished Americans. Concerning 
one of these characters Mr. Oliver Dyer has 
written a book which should become popular, 
for Andrew Jackson abounded in the stuff of 
which heroes are made, and the author writes 
of him in a manner which should please a 
greater number of peevle than usually read 
biographies. The book is short, strong, pithy 
and full of the appreciative spirit with which 
men of affairs regard such of their fellow-beings 
as reach high position and discharge their 
duties with conscience as well as ability. It is 
a good book for young men and it ought to 
brace the nerve of many older ones. (Robert 
Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


THE Woman Wuo Dares. By Ursula N. 
Gestefeld. The author of this story, like her 
heroine, has dared much yet accomplished lit- 
tle. Her subject is the physical subjection of 
woman to man, or what to her heroine’s eyes 
seems subjection, and as the true ideal of con- 
jugal love seems unknown to both, the heroine 
and the writer fail in their intention, though 
they eloquently and honestly denounce the 
system of slavery which many women ignorant- 
ly enter- through marriage. Murva Kroom 
marries a man who does not deserve a wife, for 
his definition of the word is very narrow; 
although he is educated, polished and good- 
natured, he is of the opinion that woman is a 
mere appendage of man. His wife, through 
some faults which the author does not seem to 
discern and also through her husband’s ina- 
bility to rise to the higher planes of sympathy, 
longs for freedom. The husband and wite sep- 
arate, making each other miserable, but they 
finally reunite through the man’s longing for 
the woman’s spiritual influence. The pages 
contain much plain talk on delicate subjects, 
but the lesson which they teach most forcibly is 
that it is not sensible for a woman to marry a 
man of whom she knows almost nothing—not 
even if she be sorely needing friendship. 
(Lovell, Gestefeld & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Wirt’s Wipow. By Anthony Hope. 
A handsome woman, said to be a widow, is 
suddenly identified by her betrothed’s cousin as 
one who, several years before, had been sent to 
prison for theft. Her life is made wretched 
and her engagement is broken, vet she marries 


well after all through some unexpected changes 
in the drama. It is an English story. (United 
States Book Company, New York.) 


THE PrincipLes OF Etuics. By Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne. Few people are so good as 
not to be made better by a careful perusa! of 
this book, which is a short and vigorous disser- 
tation on moral conduct and the springs of 
right living. Everyone is supposed to listen on 
Sundays to discourses on these subjects, yet the 
fact that sermonizing promises to go on to the 
end of time shows that much remains to be 
said. Whoever finds a lot of it in a book which 
is well written, as is Prof. Bowne’s, has the 
special benefit of absorbing it as slowly as his 
mind may demand and reverting to it from 
time to time. Besides, there are many import- 
ant departments of human conduct which the 
i seems reluctant to discuss and which can 

e best studied by the aid of books on moral 
philosophy. Prof. Bowne is in advance of 
previous writers on the same subject, by declar- 
ing greater scope of moral responsibility, and 
his treatise deserves wide reading. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


AUTOBIOGRARHIA: or The Story of a Life. 
By Walt Whitman. <A volume of extracts 
from the eccentric poet’s prose, the selections 
being so made as to form a fair autobiography. 
Whitman is best known by his writings and it 
is unlikely that anyone will ever give a more 
comprehensive view of his life than can be 
obtained from the pages of this book. No por- 
trait is given, but there is a full-page plate of 
Whitman’s home at Camden—a house as un- 
oo and simple as the man himself. (C. 

. Webster & Co., New York.) 


The Story of an African 
By the Marquise Clara Lanza and 
This is as strange a 
Most of the 
scenes are laid in Africa, while the characters 
are sharply-contrasting Americans and Euro- 
peans, with a sprinkling of picturesque and 


SCARABEUS: 
Beetle. 
James Clarence Harvey. 
tale as anyone could ask for. 


mysterious natives. The Scarabeus is the 
stone in a ring which makes trouble for all 
who touch it and in the most unexpected ways 
imaginable. Among the characters is one of 
the most determined villains who has found 
his way into romantic fiction, and his force, 
unrestrained by the smallest particle of con- 
science, enables him to cause an immense 
amount of misery toa number of people who 
never harmed him. It is impossible for the 
reader, anywhere in the course of the story, to 
imagine what will happen next, so the excite- 
ment is prelonged to the last page. Appar- 
ently the authors set out to write a tale unlike 
any other; they have succeeded. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York.) 


CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA. By Alice 
Morse Earle. The woman who does not enjoy 
this book and wish it several times as long will 
be a wonder to all of her sex who have got 
beyond “plain housekeeping.” It is no mere 
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catalogue of bits of crockery which are interest- 
ing only because they are ugly, or rare, or hor- 
ribly costly ; it is in the main a history of much 
of the porcelain and earthenware, principally 
the latter, which was used so long ago as not to 
be in the open market now. There was a time 
when notable events were commemorated, not 
by the casting of medals, but by moulding and 
decorating a bit of earthenware—preferably a 
pitcher or punchbowl. Frequently the material 
was common and the decoration hideous, but 
there was a charm of association which the 
modern potter has apparently abjured forever. 
In the book are descriptions and histories of 
some of these old memorials, and of almost 
everything else that can be found on the “show ” 
shelves of dining-room closets in New England, 
to which section the author’s researches have 
been confined. There are some chapters and 
paragraphs which will move the hearts of china 
collectors and touch the risibilities of everyone 
else, so earnest and at the same time humorous 
are they, and the illustrations, of which there 
are a great many, could not be surpassed unless 
they were done in colors. Some sweetly precious 
misapprehensions are corrected, among them 
being the belief in the existence of teapots 
which came over in the Mayflower at a time 
when tea was scarcely known and was too ex- 
pensive to be touched by the luxury-hating 
Puritans. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HoLMEs. By 
A. Conan Doyle. Some of the sketches which 
compose this book have already been seen in 
print and have created a lively desire for more. 
To persons who have not read any of them it 
should be said that Sherlock Holmes is an 
amateur detective—not one of the “shilling 
dreadful ” fellows who have a morbid curiosity 
about crimes committed by other men, but one 
who has a remarkable faculty for tracing effects 
back to causes and for seeing “indications” 
with his reasoning powers as well as his eyes. 
He is a man of high intellect and seems to have 
no fault except a weakness for natcotics. His 
experiences form a series of detective stories 
unlike any others that have appeared in print, 
and they give new evidence of the versatility of 
the author, who never writes two books which 
resemble each other or anything else, although 
all are absorbing in themselves. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


THe Dornes or Rarries Haw. By A. 
Conan Doyle. Dr. Doyle’s versatility is begin- 
ning to seem as remarkable as his originality. 
His several books, all good of their kind, have 
borne no resemblance to one another, while 
“Raflles Haw,” as notable as the best, is unlike 
any of them. The character with the odd name 
becomes the wonder of a little English town, 
first by building a strange and expensive house 
and then by seeming as rich as Croesus and as 
generous as heaven itself. Ordinary of appear- 
ance and unostentatious of manner, he never- 
theless becomes friend and benefactor of every 
one whom he meets, and in the most matter-of- 
fact way displays treasures such as are not pos- 
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sessed in so great quantity and quality by royalty 
itself. He has no family, nor does he seem 
acquainted outside of the little town in which 
he makes his home, and when he finally chances 
upon a young man of good heart and intelli- 
gence he becomes so fond of him that he im- 
parts the amazing secret that he has discovered 
the method of transmitting base metals into 
gold, so that his wealth is simply boundless—he 
finds himself unable to spend his income, and 
as he has no vices he can amuse himself only 
by devising new adornments for his home. 
His story is saved from seeming ridiculous by 
the straightforward way in which it is told; 
neither Jules Verne nor Edward Everett Hale 
ever told an improbable tale more cleverly. 
His one hope is that some one will truly love 
him, but he dies of a broken heart, having been 
the unintentional cause of trouble to all for 
whom he most cares. The book will set any- 
one’s head in a whirl, and then impress the 
heart with the inability of money alone to pur- 
chase happiness for self and others. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York.) 


THE MepicInE Lapy. By L. T. Meade. 
A strange story, which reads less like fiction 
than a bit of family history. An English girl 
of good family, but no money, becomes a hos- 
pital nurse and finds herself utterly unfit for 
her duties, she being very emotional and almost 
hysterical. She unconsciously attracts the hos- 
pital physician, a fine fellow of temperament 
entirely unlike her own, and they marry. Her 
husband has made a great discovery and a 
hating rival and the incidents which follow are 
entirely out of the line of novels, although they 
are well handled. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 


ENGLISH PHARISEES AND FRENCH CROCO- 
DILES. By Max O’Rell. The very amusing 
Frenchman who writes this book has previous- 
ly said so much about the people who inhabit 
both shores of the English Channel that there 
would seem nothing left to say, yet he has 
made a new book without using any old 
material, and his comments and criticisms are 
just as pointed and witty as any in his older 
volumes. He does not forget his older friends, 
either. There are a number of American ways 
which are not entirely to his taste, so he en- 
deavors to show how they might be improved. 
To his credit it must be said that most of his 
advice is good, and is offered so good-naturedly 
that no one can take offense, while all else in 
the book is written so cheerily that it is im- 
possible not to read it and laugh over it. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Company, New York.) 


Scrip AND Starr. By Ella W. 
Peattie. This is one of the best stories of the 
“Children’s Crusades,” which once set all 
European parents by the ears, and it is written 
for children. It is not a history, but a story 
with the true medieval flavor, and abounding 
in touching and heroic incident, beside contain- 
ing some relief in the way of humor. No girl 
or boy, even the worst in the world, can fail to 
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read it with deep imterest, and with both smiles 
and tears. (A. D. F. Randolph, New York.) 


Foops FoR THE Fat. By Dr. N. E. Yorke- 
Davies. It is unnecessary to say that this book 
was made for the benefit of a class only, but it 
may safely be stated that those who need a 
book of the kind should not overlook this, for 
it is by a practitioner who has had much suc- 
cess in reducing the weight of ponderous Eng- 
lish people, particularly women, by suggesting 
food which is nourishing and satisfying with- 
out tending to superabundant  avoirdupois. 
Scores of the dishes described are tempting 
enough, on paper, to make any willing to be 
fat for the pleasure of tasting them. The doc- 
tor’s system, however, does not depend on food 
alone; there is a good chapter on exercise, and 
several on the use and abuse of stimulants and 
water. (Chatto & Windus, London.) 


THe West From A CAR WIinpow. By 
Richard Harding Davis. This is one of the 
capital American sketch-books to which the 
Harpers seem to be giving special attention. 
Mr. Davis, who is quite as able at descriptive 
writing as at fiction, has eight long chapters on 
portions of the West which are still new to the 
majority of tourists, so almost everything he 
sees and writes about has the charm of novelty. 
The text is illustrated by about fifty pictures, 
all by good artists, the subjects being so well 
selected that no purchaser of the book would 
willingly lose any of them. It is a book to 
read and to keep, for two or three decades hence 
much of the life it describes will have been 
changed by the march of improvement, so the 
coming generation can know of it only | 


vv 
looking backward. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. 
By Robert Grant. Common sense and quiet 
fun abound and alternate in this clever book. 
Probably the author, in writing, has made be- 
lieve that he is some one else, but everyone 
knows people just like those who are supposed 
to do the talking, and many of the experiences 
described will appear to many married people 
to be absolutely true to the life—of other mar- 
ried people. It is one of the books which may 
be opened at random, almost anywhere, and 
laid down at the end of a good laugh or a gentle 
sigh. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A MEMBER OF THE THIRD Hovse. By 
Hamlin Garland. As legislatures will soon 
convene in most of the states, Mr. Garland’s 
story should be widely read, so that common 
people may know something of the way in 
which some laws are made and many law-makers 
unmade. The state in which the incidents are 
supposed to occur is not named, nor need it be, 
for the method of lobbyists are much the same 
throughout the country, and the “members of 
the third house” bear a strong family likeness 
to one another. The most interesting and 
rascally fellow in the book is a merry, open- 
faced hail-fellow-well-met young man who 
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bribes, corrupts and ruins men without suffer- 
ing a single qualm of conscience ; although he 
wears good clothes, shaves daily, smokes the 
finest cigars and is on speaking terms with 
many estimable women, he came up from the 
gutter and his moral nature is so thickly en- 
eased in mud that nothing honest can reach it 
or escape from it. Anyone who has carried a 
pair of wide-awake eyes to Washington, Albany 
or Harrisburg can recall just such men, with 
their well-lined pockets, lavish entertainments, 
racy stories and persistent, remorseless villainy. 
They seem such good fellows, too. (F. J. 


Schulte & Co., Chicago.) 


LORELEI, AND OTHER SroriEs. By Mary 
J. Safford. Eight stories by a popular writer 
are in this volume, and each but the first ends 
with a marriage or an engagement. There is 
an entertaining variety of lasses and swains, 
and some able studies of character. (Price- 
MeGill Co., St. Paul.) 


Essays tN MiIn1IaATuRE. By Agnes Repplier. 
There are fifteen essays in this little book, no 
one of them on a disturbing topic, yet all are 
readable. ‘The greater number are on literary 
subjects, with a distinct tendency backward to 
the authors and critics whom our ancestors en- 


joyed in the old times when good books were 


so rare as to be read perforce again and 
again. All the essays are sprightly, too—they 
are too short to drag anywhere. It is just the 
book to have at hand when a few moments de- 
mand that they shall be pleasingly passed. (C. 
L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

THE Sun’s GuipE TO NEW York. Our 
luminous contemporary, the New York Sun, 
has issued a large and good guide book ata 
small price. It begins with a tour of New 
York, naming first such buildings as are of his- 
toric interest. Then follow descriptions of 
what most visitors want next to see—the places 
of amusement. After these come the out-door 
places of resort and excursion, the houses of the 
clubs and societies, great public buildings and 
financial institutions, public works of all kinds, 
business centres, churches, benevvlent  institu- 
tions, means of communication, and a good 
chapter on the suburbs. There is also a well- 
arranged traveller's guide and a condensed city 
direetory. Some double-page diagrams show, 
successively, the location of prominent build- 
ings. A little study of such a book will save 
much time and expense for persons visiting the 
metropolis for the first time, and without any- 
one to “show them around.” As to that, the 
reader of a good guide-book knows more than a 
born New Yorker. 


HELEN BRENT. This story, published anon- 
ymously, barely escapes being a great book. It 
is the most sensible treatise that has yet appeared 
on the so-called “woman-question,” for the 
author insists upon mutual and equal conces- 
sions by both parties to a marriage contract. 
Helen Brent is a young woman of sound mind 
and body ; she becomes a successful physician, 
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but loses the man she loves, for he cannot en- 
dure the idea of a wife who is bent upon a 
“eareer.’ There are many pages of solid sense, 
marred by some passages attributing to the 
heroine weaknesses of which such a woman 
should not have been guilty, but the most 
serious fault is that the author is oblivious to 
the fact that the daily life of the man who has 
a family to support is determined less by in- 
clination than necessity. To the author the 
leading man of the story seems impelled by a 
desire to fame; to almost any man he will 
seem a fellow so pursued by bills payable that 
he never dared ceased working. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.) 


Tue PurITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND AND 
America. By Douglas Campbell. This book 
is sub-titled “ An Introduction to American 
History,” which it truly is, for it must largely 
change opinion as to the origin of the spirit of 
religious and civil liberty which early took and 
maintained possession of the American people. 
England has hitherto been regarded as the 
birthplace of the qualities which have dis- 
tinguished us from most other nations of the 
world, but the author’s purpose is to show that 
the mother country first learned the lesson from 
the Dutch, who founded a republic before the 
Puritan Revolution under Cromwell, and in 
whose country many Englishmen who became 
famous in the revolt which ended in the Pro- 
tectorate had taken refuge for many years, be- 
coming familiar with free institutions and also 
with the art of war. Cromwell himself, like 
many of his lieutenants, got his military educa- 
tion in Holland. Although the author writes 
as a special pleader he is careful not to spoil his 
case by asserting too much; he confines him- 
self almost entirely to facts, which are strong 
enough to need no support from theories, and 
his statements are abundantly sustained by 
quotations from recognized authorities. His 
idea is not entirely new ; it has frequently been 
suggested by after-dinner speakers at meetings 
of “Holland” societies in New York and else- 
where, but Mr. Campbell by much research and 
by orderly arrangement has raised the subject 
to the dignity of history. He writes so well, 
too, that although his book is in two large 
volumes it is too attractive to be dropped until 
finished. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WoMEN. 


By Mrs. J. 
H. Needell, is a love story with a musical 
genius for a hero, but the fellow has none of 
the enraging faults of which many geniuses are 


full. He has a hard time until he inherits a 
title and a fortune, for his only well-to-do rela- 
tions are pig-headed people who have no use 
for anyone whom they cannot manage, but at 
the end he marries the girl of his heart, which 
after all was his best fortune. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


A Rosesup GARDEN oF GirRxs. By Nora 
Perry. A handful of short stories for and about 
girls compose this pretty book, the girls them- 
selves being just about old enough to begin to 


wear long dresses, although too young to talk 
much about beaux. They are real girls, too, 
abounding in vivacity and uncertainty, and al- 
ways doing or saying something unexpected. 
There are too few books made for this interest- 
ing class, so Miss Perry’s volume should have a 
wide welcome. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


A COMPANION TO THE ILIAD. By Walter 
Leaf. This book may be heartily commended to 
people who want to read Homer yet don’t know 
Greek. Translations abound, and the worst of 
them tell the story correctly, but Mr. Leaf fills 
everybody’s old acquaintance, “a long felt 
want,” by giving in little space a great mass of 
information about the time and country of 
Homer, and weighing the many opinions which 
have been given as to the author’s individuality 
and the origin of the great poems which bear 
his name. The author is a Greek scholar of 
high repute, and much which he says will be 
new and ‘instructive to the majority of old col- 
lege graduates as well as to all who read Homer 
only for what Homer said and sung. (Mac- 
millan & Co.. New York.) 


Hanpy GvuIpE TO CuHIcaGo, Illustrated. 
Here are about two hundred pages of deserip- 
tions and pictures of the great city which every- 
one hopes to visit next year. It is well 
planned, well written, comprehensive and cheap. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago.) 


South SEA Ipyzs. By Charles Warren 
Stoddard. A new edition of a book which can 
scarcely be said to have been published before, 
the original publisher having failed in business 
about the time the stories were issued, a few 
years ago. Among the few writers who have 
been attracted to the islands of that portion of 
the Pacific Ocean vaguely called the South Sea, 
Mr. Stoddard has no superior. He _ escapes 
Pierre Loti’s sensuality, Herman Melville’s 
rude and sometimes gloomy strength, and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s quaint originality, but in 
the joyous exuberance of spirits which tradition 
makes the distinctive feature of life in the 
oceanic sun-land he has not an equal. The 
sparkle of the surf, the rustle of the trees, the 
chatter of the natives all seem real to him, and 
he delights himself in them to a degree which 
the reader finds contagious and entirely pleas- 
ing. He is full of sympathy, too; he writes of 
the people not as an outside observer, but as if 
they were human beings as simple, honest and 
blundering as the mass of humanity elsewhere. 
“South Sea Idyls” is the one book of its kind, 
and a very good kind it is. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


An AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. M. 
L. Gordon, M.D., D.D. An entertaining and 
valuable addition to literature concerning mod- 
ern Japan. Although mission work is the 
main topic of the narrative, there isso much 
about the people, all written sympathetically and 
with many humorous touches, that the book 
ably supplements many books whose authors 
have viewed Japan only with the eye of the 
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tourist or the searcher for curiosities. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


A Map Tovr. ‘The tourists in this tale were 
a middle-aged woman and an irrepressible boy 
who was quite manly. This couple tramped to 
and into the Black Forest, and although they 
did nothing wonderful they were so good- 
natured, wide-awake and companionable that 
their story is charming. (United States Book 
Company, New York.) 


East AND West. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Mr. Hale is at his best in this story. He de- 
lights in writing about old times in the United 
States, and few men have been so curious and 
studious as he regarding the customs and ex- 
periences of the people who, just after the Revo- 
lutionary War, went from the old states to make 
new ones west of the Alleghanies. Ohio is the 
scene of “East and Weét,” and the incidents 
pertain to the experience of a New England 
girl who joined a party of emigrants, leaving a 
sorrowing lover behind her. There is plenty 
of romance and adventure in the story, and 
both are genuine and clean, (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., New York.) 


MarsE Cuan. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Among short Southern stories suggested by the 
civil war none is more popular than “ Marse 
Chan.” It created a special and enormous de- 


mand for the magazine in which it first appeared ; 
= readers of every quality have made it 


snown to hundreds of thousands of eager lis- 
teners, and it has found its way wherever the 
English language is spoken. Recently it has 
been accorded a special setting, as such a gem 
deserves, by being put into book form. The 
volume itself is very pretty, and the pictures, 
by W. T. Smedley, are so good that they recall 
the eye again and again from the text—a rare 
triumph for the illustrator of such an author. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


FreLp-Farincs; A Vagrant Chronicle of 
Earth and Sky. By Maria McCulloch Wil- 
liams. Here is a dainty addition to the small 
and precious library of field and forest. It con- 
tains none of the careful descriptions of bird, 
beast, flower and tree which have made some 
other books valuable; on the other hand, 
searcely anything in the woods or the open has 
escaped the author’s attention or fails to reach 
the reader's eye by a word-picture done with 
but few and light touches of the pen. The 
spirit underlying every page is delight in being 
out of doors, and in making acquaintance with 
things, whether animate or inanimate, which 
are not the handiwork of man. Without formal 
arrangement, by title, there is yet a succession 
of topics according to seasons, so there are chap- 
ters to find one in receptive mood at any sea- 
son of the year, and there is poetry in all the 
prose. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Recent RAMBLES. By Charles C. Abbott, 
M.D. Whoever enjoys “ Field-Farings” will 
like Dr. Abbott’s book also, for the subjects are 
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the same although the manner is different, 
The author is more naturalist than poet, but 
he takes his heart with him on his rambles to 
keep his head company, and he is quite as 
quick to rejoice as to study ; “It is worth wad- 
ing knee-deep through a snow-bank,” he says, 
“to hear the cardinal red-bird whistle.’ He 
tells us of much to be seen in the woods, along 
the rivers, among the hills, beside the ponds 
and in the hedge-rows by anyone who will keep 
his eyesopen. High praise is due some of the 
illustrations; all are from photographs, and 
among them are several so well selected as to 
subject, and so finely focussed and printed that 
not a few collectors will mutilate the book that 
they may enrich darling scrap books. (J. B, 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Sun Prints ry Sky Tints. By Irene E. 
Jerome. The “blue print,” dearly beloved by 
thousands of amateur photographers for some 
effects of light and shadow peculiarly its own, 
suggested the making of this book. The many 
illustrations and embellishments, most of them 
after landscapes and flowers, were drawn and 
engraved—not photographed, and all appear in 
a pleasing tint of blue. The text, which also is 
in blue, consists of bits of prose and verse from 
good writers, the selections having been made 
for their suggestions of pictures. Within the 
limits which she has set for herself Miss Jerome 
is highly competent, and her book will be wel- 
comed for its artistic merit as well as for its 
oddity. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


PLAY IN PROVENCE. Written and drawn 
by Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell. Anything by the Pennells is sure to be 
charmingly written and illustrated, but this 
new book is likely to rank as the best. The 
bit of southern France known as Provence has 
long supplied day dreams to thousands of imag- 
inative persons who never saw it, yet its litera- 
ture has been more described than its people, 
climate and antiquities. The Pennells saw the 
natives on festal days, some of which were re- 
ligious, some sportive, but human temperament 
didn’t change with circumstance, so everything 
described with pen or pencil is picturesque. 
Although the book is not large, it contains 
about a hundred pictures, all good. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York.) 


Squaw Etoutse. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 
This is much the strongest of its author’s stories. 
The heroine is an Indian girl, daughter of a 
dreadful old hag who disposes of ,her by lottery, 
the girl being won by the handsome man of a 
mining camp, who in turn sells her to another 
man, and is stabbed by the girl, who afterward 
nurses him. Yet there is nothing coarse or re- 
pulsive in the movement of the story ; Elouise 
is a good and natural woman, and deserves a 
better fate than the author gives her. The 
scenes are all in the far west, and the characters 
true to life; among them are two strong repre- 
sentatives of the mixed-blood class that seldom 
before have received fair treatment in litera- 
ture ; one is a priest and the other an attractive 
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young miner. The life of the mining-camp is 
described as it is, although without any linger- 
ing over the dissipations which are dear to 
many writers on western life, and there is 
enough infusion of civilized beings to prevent 
the pictures from being too sombre. (Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Chicago.) 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, ETC. By 
3rander Matthews. There is much trenchant 
yet good-tempered criticism in this pretty little 
volume. The title essay makes fun of Britain’s 
pretended horror at some American expressions, 
many of which can be traced to the little island 
which assumes to set the fashion to the world. 
The next paper is on American Spelling, with 
which some English critics trouble themselves 
sorely, although any philologist knows that in 
both countries orthography is in a terrible 
muddle, no dictionary being entirely acceptable 
on either side of the water. An essay entitled 
“Ignorance and Insularity ” contains more criti- 
cism of our cousins over the water, while one 
on the literary independence of the United 
States shows how rapidly, in spite of the great 
number of English books reprinted here, Ameri- 
can work is taking the lead in American favor. 
The several remaining papers are equally good 
in their way. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Sones oF SUNRISE LAND. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. Mr. Scollard, who has printed much 
acceptable verse in the magazines during the 
last two or three years, found new inspiration 
during a tour of the Holy Land and other east- 
ern countries. His new volume of poems has 
the atmosphere and dreaminess of the countries 
he visited, and all the verse is graceful. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


GoLD OF PLEASURE. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. This is a romance with a purpose, 
showing how some ideal conditions are modified 
in the clear daylight of common sense. A 
splendid girl becomes enamored of a young 
man, principally because he is the only man 
whom she had ever known; he goes off on a 
cruise and meets another girl through a long 
succession of incidents. In the meantime a 
man of real character has met the heroine, who 
is strongly impressed by him, with the happy re- 
sults usually expected in novels. The original 
hero goes through some exciting experiences 
in foreign parts, and has a new love story which 
is extremely picturesque, torrid and unfortunate, 
although quite interesting to read about. (J. 
3. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


A Book oF CHEERFUL CATS, AND OTHER 
ANIMATED ANIMALS. By J. G. Francis. Lit- 
tle boys and girls will get a great many laughs 
from this book. The pictures, which are the 
principal contents, show funny cats, dogs and 
other animals and an occasional child, all at- 
tempting to do something unexpected to some 
one else, and being surprised themselves. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 


A SHapow’s SHapow. By Lulah Ragsdale. 
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This is a strong study of a gushing girl who 
imagines herself wedded to her art—the art of 
acting, yet longsfor human love. She isas selfish, 
narrow and mean as she is gushing and attractive, 
yet she fascinates a noble fellow who suffers 
much on her account and finally dies for her— 
an act which elicits a fine bit of stagey gush 
from the girl ; with this incident the story ends, 
and sensibly, too, for the leading character is 
one who can do nothing but disappoint those 
who most care for her. There have been few 
better pictures of the young woman who mis- 
takes uncontrolled emotion for character and 
heart, than that of the heroine of “ A Shadow’s 
Shadow.” (J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Rvuskin’s Works. Brantwood edition; 21 
volumes. At last there is a good uniform edi- 
tion of Ruskin. Similarity of type and binding 
is of little consequence to persons of enough 
taste to enjoy Ruskin, but many of the older 
books have appeared in American editions 
shabby enough to drive the author crazy, could 
he see them, and to “tone up” a set to the 
standard of the better volumes has been im- 
possible. The new edition is uniform with one 
recently issued in England; the volumes are 
numbered in the order of their writing, they 
contain the original illustrations, somewhat re- 
duced in size, and each book contains an intro- 
duction by the author’s friend and admirer, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard Col- 
lege. (Charles E. Merrill & Co. New York.) 


History oF Perv. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. An interesting book by a writer who has 
long studied his subject, several works on epochs 
of Peruvian history having come from his pen. 
His mind inclines more to fact than romance; 
the period of Spanish conquest and dominion 
does not consume much of his space, but he 
gives close and intelligent attention to the 
period of revolt and liberation, and follows the 
new nation through the swiftly succeeding per- 
plexities which were its political fate. The 
story of the Chilean invasion is given at much 
length, and the book concludes with several 
chapters on the present condition of the coun- 
try, its people and resources. The book is hand- 
somely and abundantly illustrated. (Charles 
H. Sergul & Co., Chicago.) 


THE Fatitow Fietp. A Poem. By Julia 
R. C. Dorr. Illustrated with Reproductions 
of Charcoal Sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele. 
In Mrs. Dorr’s little poem the resemblance be- 
tween a fallow field and some human lives 
apparently bare and unproductive is traced with 
much skill and feeling, but the verses are so few 
and the pictures so many and so large that the 
book will attract first through its illustrations. 
Many of the plates are of “full-page” size, the 
pages being oblong and nearly a foot in length ; 
veside these large pictures, which are well 
— in imitation of charcoal drawings with 
broad effects, there are a number of vignettes 
drawn in finer detail. The book is finely 
printed, and appears in the customary holiday 
cover of color and gilt. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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CHARMING TO HER Latest Day. By Alan 
Muir. The heroine of this tale is the last of a 
lot of sisters to marry, although she had a 
managing mamma. Whenshe finally does wed, 
it is with a fine young fellow who has seemed 
too poor to marry, yet she makes him and her- 
self very happy, for, as often is the case with 
the best and sweetest girls, she has waited so 
long that she has become thoroughly a woman, 
and is beyond the possibility of making the 
mistakes to which younger women are prone. 
An old-fashioned atmosphere, hard to define, 
yet quite distinct, is one of the charms of this 
very healthy story. (Harper & Brothers, New 


York.) 


LittLe-Fo.k Lyrics. By Frank Dempster 
Sherman. Good poetry for little people is hard 
to find, for verse-makers who attempt it succeed 
generally in making nothing better than jingles. 
Mr. Sherman, however, is a poet; his more 
serious verse improves year by year, and in 
writing for young readers he has been quite 
happy in selection of subjects as well as in 
treatment. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York.) 


Tur NEw ENGLAND Country. Text and 
Illustrations by Clifton Johnson. No true Yan- 
kee, at home or abroad, can look into this book 
without longing to own it. It contains more 
than a hundred good pictures, and although the 
subjects are homely they are faithful reminders 
of rural New England as it was, or, indeed, as it 
is. Still more, the subjects, like some homely 
people, make handsome pictures; photography 
may not lie, but it certainly has a way of ton- 
ing down much which is ugly and giving 
an opportunity for everything to appear in its 
best light; as most of the illustrations in this 
book are reproductions of photographs, there is 
a succession of gems of rural scenery and village 
scenes. An interesting feature is a full-page 
plate for each month of the year, of scenery as 
affected by the season. The text is descriptive 
after a rambling fashion which is not at all un- 
pleasing. There couldn’t be a better Christmas 
present for a Yankee away from home—as 
most true Yankees are. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


SoME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Charles F. Lummis. Apparently this verit- 
able wonder-book was written for boys, yet it 
will astonish and fascinate almost any man who 
may open it. It tells truthfully of unusual 
things peculiar to the far west—the great Amer- 


ican Desert, the Colorado Cafion, forests of 


agate, rivers of lava, Moqui snake-dances, the 
greatest natural bridge on earth, the Indian 
magicians, who do greater wonders than any 
wizards who perform in theatres, and many 
other marvellous things which the author de- 
scribes as he saw them with his own eyes. The 
book is full of pictures, too, one being of the 
much-desired Navajo blanket, in colors. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. By Owen Wis- 
ter. The many admirers of Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
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wonder -tales and odd pictures will hugely enjoy 
this boi, for it is in much the same vein. The 
dragon lived in the twelfth century and made 
misery for the tenants of Baron Disseisin, a 
picturesque old chap and heavy drinker, whose 
ancestor came over with William the Con- 
querer, “and you must know,” says the author, 
“that to have an ancestor who had come over 
with William the Conqueror was in those old 
times a much rarer thing than itis now.” The 
dragon was no respecter of persons; in three 
nights he drank a hogshead of the Baron’s best 
Burgundy and two hogsheads of choicest Mal- 
voisie, but the manner of his taking-off is only 
an incident of the story, which is full of fun and 
of old-time flavor. The illustrations, by John 
Stewardson, are quite as good as the text; they 
look as if an artist from the old “ black-letter 
book” period had suddenly come to life again. 
All the boys and girls will want this book at 
Christmas, or on a birthday. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


OLp Ways AND New. By Viola Roseboro. 
Miss Roseboro’s name is a recent addition to the 
list of writers of clever short stories of Ameri- 
can life, and “Old Ways and New” is the first 
collection of her tales. There are ten stories, 
well told, briskly, and with much sympathy 
and sense of humor. The author appears to be 
of Southern birth, and to have her memory full 
of “characters.” (The Century Company, New 
York.) 


Sones Asout Lire, LovE anp Deatu. By 
Anne Reeve Aldrich. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that a poet of Miss Aldrich’s ability 
should have been so oppressed by ill health or 
circumstance as to sing only sadly. In fluency . 
of expression and in concentration—the two 
qualities rarest in young poets, she was remark- 
able, yet most of her verses are dismal and some 
are so bitter on one persistent key as to force an 
unwelcome suggestion of autobiography. Would 
that she might have left something to keep her 
memory brighter. In appearance the book is a 
beauty. (Charles Scribner’s Son’s, New York.) 


SELECTIONS From Burns. THE Corrar’s 
Saturpay Nicut. By Robert Burns. These 
two books will delight any Scotchman and 
please almost anyone else. The book first 
named Contains many fine pictures, in sepia 
color, with bits of poetry which they illustrate; 
among these pictures isa fine portrait of Burns. 
The book, which is oblong and large, is bound 
in imitation of two Scotch plaids, the front 
cover bearing fac-simile of Burn’s signature, 
greatly enlarged, in gold, the two familiar lines, 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that, 


and a stamp, in gold, of the old “ spade” guinea. 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night” contains all of 
the famous poem in ornamental lettering on 
tinted pages, which are well and freely illus- 
trated; there is also a suggestive and affection- 
ate introduction by Rev. John Hall, D.D., of 
New York. The front cover shows on a panel 
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of wood a good picture of the welcoming home 
of the cottar, at night, by his children and dog. 
(Mareus Ward & Co., New York.) 


Tue ISLAND OF Fantasy. By Fergus Hume. 
Quite unlike the conventional novel is this 
story, although it reaches the golden mean be- 
tween ordinary fiction and impossible romance. 
The hero, an Englishman, who thinks he has 
killed his brother in a quarrel about a woman, 
tries to hide himself, and finds a tiny island in 
the Greek Archipelago the best place within 
reach. Here he becomes king, after a fashion, 
and lives romantically and happily, except for 
an occasional twinge of conscience ; of course he 
marries a Greek goddess of the most approved 
type. His story is very long but never tire- 
some, for his experiences are exciting, pictur- 
esque and well described. No one in search of 
“something new” in fiction should neglect 
“The Island of Fantasy.” (Lovell, Gestefeld 
& Co., New York.) 


Tue ApMIRAL’s CARAVAN. By Charles E. 
Carryl. Small boys and girls, for whom this 
book was written, will be mystified quite as 
often as the natural little’ girl who dreams the 
entire story. A lot of characters about as odd 
as those in “The Hunting of the Snark” go 
about to nowhere in particular with Miss 
Dorothy; they make strange jokes and unex- 
pected remarks until a little curly head is all 
a-buzz with amazement. There are few books 
better devised to keep a noisy youngster quiet 
for hours. The pictures are as startling as the 


story. (The Century Company, New York.) 


TaLEs From THE Dramatists. In four 
volumes. By Charles Morris. Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare” has so long been a popular 
book that the wonder is that no one has thought 
to apply Lamb’s method to other dramatists. 
Generally there is more story in a poor play 
than in a good novel—a fact which novelists 
should contemplate when they wonder why they 
can’t write plays fit to produce. Mr. Morris 
has made some capital books by telling the 
stories underlying about thirty plays which 
were greatly liked in other days, some being 
still welcomed whenever they are produced. 
Among the dramatists from whom the adapta- 
tions have been made are Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Otway, George 
Colman, Sheridan Knowles, Talfourd, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, Bulwer and Victor Hugo. 
The tales are well told, and portraits of some of 
the dramatists are given. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. By Lee Meriwether. The cheery 
spirit, quick observing power and humorous ex- 
pression which marked the earlier books by the 
same author are in this unpretentious record of a 
tour of the Mediterranean by three friends. It 
Is entirely destitute of guide-book “ padding” 
and adaptations of other matter already printed ; 
although many of its topics have been touched 
upon by scores of other writers, Mr. Meri- 
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wether’s story is entirely his own, and to the 
great multitude that must be satisfied to see 
foreign lands through other men’s eyes it will 
seem a new trip to the most delightful countries 
ever visited. It contains many good reproduc- 
tions of photographs. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Home DreEssMAKING. By Annie FE. Myers. 
To women who wish to dress well, yet find 
modistes too expensive, this book should be of 
great assistance ; for, as most women know, the 
principal cost of a gown or cloak is often in the 
making. The author neglects no department 
of the art of which she writes; to her, every- 
thing that is worn is “ dress,” so she has chap- 
ters on children’s clothes, underwear, etc., as 
well as on dresses, cloaks and fine costumes. 
There are two chapters on the single art of 
sewing in its various branches. Practical dia- 
grams and other illustrations abound, so any 
woman with the energy and time to make her 
own clothing should quickly find herself repaid 
whatever this book may cost her. (Charles H. 
Sergul & Co., Chicago.) 


Sarnt AuGustInE. A story of the Huguenots 
im America. By John R. Musick. This is the 
third volume of a commendable series of his- 
torical novels, the period being that of early 
colonization in America. At that time the 
French and Spaniards, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, got into some terrible quarrels on this side 
of the water, and as neither had religion 
enough to counteract the hatred and jealousy 
born of difference of nation and creed they 
spilled much blood and made life more exciting 
than satisfactory. The author has endeavored 
to be fair to all, and he has made a highly 
romantic and thrilling story. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York.) 


Birch Rop Days, and other Poems. By 
William C. Jones. Some school-room reminis- 
cences and much lofty sentiment inspire this 
book of verse, which would be much better had 
the poet written less hastily. The best of poet- 
ry is lamed by lines a foot or two short or in 
excess. (American Publishers’ Association, 
Chicago.) 


Tom Pavuprnc. By Brander Matthews. 
A capital tale for boys, the hero being himself a 
real boy. He goes treasure-hunting in a part 
of New York City which once was the scene of 
some Revolutionary fighting; he finds what he 
was looking for, yet not what he expected—an 
apparent contradiction which will be made 
plain to those who read the book. Tom gets 
also a great deal more than he had hoped for, 
though more through sense than luck. There 
are plenty of pictures in the pages. (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York.) 


Puitip Meryer’s ScHeMe. A Story of 
Trades Unionism. By Luke A. Hedd. If men 
who work for wages were to combine on the 
lines suggested in this book there would be an 
end to the conflict between labor and certain 
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phases of capital. The story is dated ten years 
ahead, at which time all workingmen in the 
United States had entered a general union, and 
assessed themselves one half of one per cent. of 
their wages to a fund for general protection. 
They soon became so strong financially that 
capital learned to fear them, and to make no un- 
necessary trouble. The workingmen had brains 
in their central management, too; as anyone 
knows, brains and money form a strong team. 
The book is written in admirable temper 

vagaries and misconceptions of some working- 
men are hard hit. It is an ideal scheme of co- 
operation, (J. 8S. Ogilvie, New York.) 


Crow’s NEST AND BELLHAVEN TALES. By 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Almost all women like 
Mrs. Harrison’s stories, and will be glad to own 
collections of them in book form. All which 
appear in the above named volume have their 
scenes laid in Virginia, of which state the 
author is a native; some of them are delight- 
fully antique in subjects and manner, while 
others are touching “war stories.’ The illus- 
trations are of high quality. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Axpovt this time of the year look out for 
ornamental calendars for ’93. Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co., New York, send us about a dozen, 
from which anyone could make a selection were 
it not that most of them are so pretty that who- 
ever sees them will want all. There is a Shakes- 
peare calendar, one bearing daily readings from 
Spurgeon, Scripture calendars, as a matter of 
course, a “ Boudoir” calendar attached to a 
pretty imitation of a fan, a “celebrated authors’ ” 
“alendar, and a lot of dainty little things in ivy 
wreaths, clusters of roses, beds of violets, Dres- 
den plates and other settings attractive enough 
to make the purchasers forget for a few moments 
that time is ne 


A tort of favorite poems, handsomely illus- 
I i 


trated, have just been brought out anew, in 
time for the holiday season, the special feature 
being highly illuminated “ ivorine” covers, by 
Maud Humphreys. Among them are Mrs. 
Hemans’ “ The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” 
“Just in Time for Thanksgiving” and “ Fore- 
father’s Day,” Mrs. Browning’s “He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep,’ Tennyson’s “Come Into 
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the Garden, Maud,” “ Nearer My God to Thee,” 
and D. R. Locke's, — the lamented Nasby’s, 
“Hannah Jane,” which is thus far the only 
poetical expression of the successful American 
man’s indebtedness to his stay-at-home, self- 
sacrificing wife. All of them are appropriate 
holiday presents. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


THE LittLe Dinner. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. Some thousands of headaches and of 
wonderings whether life is worth living might 
daily be spared American women could this little 
book be widely distributed. To serve a few 
dishes perfectly, to a few friends, is a consuming 
desire of all ambitious housekeepers who have 
more taste than money, as well as of many who 
are rich. Mrs. Herrick’s book is full of sugges- 
tions, recipes and menus, beside being outwardly 
so pretty as to make its way into any woman’s 
favor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


TALeEs From TEN Poets. In three volumes. 
By Harrison 8. Morris. Another set of good 
stories evolved from works which have become 
famous. Some of them are superior to the 
originals in distinctness, for not all poets write 
as if they expected to be understood. For in- 
stance, if Mr. Morris had published his prose 
adaptation of “The Ring and the Book ” before 
the poem itself appeared, the reading public 
would have been spared much perplexity and 
Browning’s genial soul would have suffered less 
annoyance. Among the other poems whose 
stories are told are Enoch Arden, Aurora Leigh, 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, Swin- 
burne’s Tristram of Lyonesse, Owen Meredith’s 
Lucile, George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, Tenny- 
son’s Princess and Rossetti’s Rose Mary. Por- 
traits of all the poets are given. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE LovE OF THE WoRLD. By Mary Emily 
Case. Somewhat in the manner of the medieval 
homilists is this little book of thoughts on the 
spiritual life, but the purpose is to “be in the 
world yet not of the world ”—to be world-loving 
in the better and fullest sense, and yet avoid 
what everyone understands by the term “ world- 
liness.’ The distinction is clearly maintained 
throughout, and will make the book a comfort 
to many uncertain souls. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 
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HE persistency and seriousness with which 
the unexpected happens in this world 
comes keenly to mind as we go to press. 

Two months ago we called attention to Mrs. 
Harrison as the possible mistress of the White 
House for the coming four years, yet already she 
has joined the choir invisible about the great 
White Throne. Promotions come strangely and 
where least looked for, if the power to which all 
others defer issues the decree. Mrs. Harrison was 
as devoid of ambition as any woman alive, al- 
though her every impulse was in the better sense 
aspiring. Called suddenly to a position which 
she did not seek, she set a noble example to all 
American women by making herself equal to the 
situation, and fulfilling her trying duties with a 
degree of grace, tact and modesty which compelled 
the admiration and respect of everyone who met 
her. Like all other women who have become 
“mistress of the White House”—and herein is 


a glory of womanhood in our nation, she seemed 
to think only of the responsibilities of her posi- 
tion, never of its possible honors and advantages, 
so to the end of her public career she was with- 
out a trace of the consciousness which is sup- 
posed to mark women, as well as men, who sud- 


denly reach high station. When the announce- 
ment of her death was flashed over the wires, 
the national colors fell to half-mast everywhere 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifice—not in mourn- 
ing for a public official, but in honor of a per- 
fect type of American womanhood. 


TIME was—and not so many years ago—when 
many a woman writer feared to sign her own name 
to her work, no matter how good it might have 
been, lest she should not receive the attention 
and recognition that did the writers of the other 
For that reason they were willing to lose 
their identity, to a greater or lesser extent, and 
to be considered in the literary world as .men. 
George Eliot selected her nom de plume while 
she was yet a young woman—perhaps she would 
not have taken the step had she considered it in 
later and riper years; but George Eliot illus- 
trates the peculiar phase in the feminine 
nature, as does George Sand and so many women 
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in this country that it would be indeed difficult 
to turn the Search Light upon them. In some 
instances there are good and sufficient reasons 
why pen names should be used, but generally 
speaking it is and always has been a mistake. 
Besides it is no longer the fashion. Surely no 
womanly woman wants to be considered a man, 
any more than a manly man wants to be con- 
sidereda woman. The only excuse, and the only 
solution of the problem as to the “ first cause ” 
for woman’s assuming masculine names in litera- 
ture was the fear, first, that under their own 
names their work would not have sufficient finan- 
cial value, and secondly that it would not be so 
favorably considered by the reading public. 
However this may have been in years past, it is 
certainly well understood in all literary circles 
to-day, and in all countries, that a woman’s 
work will be quite as liberally paid for as a 
man’s, provided, of course, it is equally good ; 
and as to literary recognition, we are rather of 
the opinion that the reading world is inclined 
to look more favorably and with greater satis- 
faction upon the female than upon the male 
writer. Some of the best literary work in 
America to-day is being done by women, and it 
is so strong and masterly that the authors have 
no need to use masculine pen names in order to 
lend to their work a supposed strength. 


It is the worth and individuality of any man 
that gives him his personality. When Lord 
Tennyson died many who wrote and spoke of 
him forgot his title and referred to him as 
Alfred Tennyson. It was the poet who was 
in their minds’ eye and whom they described, 
rather than a peer of the realm. The Search 
Light cannot shine far enough into the future to 
show how the great poet will be considered in 
future generations, but it will be enough that 
he is known as Tennyson, as is Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Longfellow and many others of all 
nations and all times in the world’s history, 
whose songs, not their titles, have made them 
great. We of free America are not given to 
title worship, as a people. If a silly woman 
seeks fame and a certain pomp and glory by 
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adding to her name a title she may certainly do 
so, but she represents only a class and a small 
class of American women. Let us hope the 
average marriageable woman is too sensible to 
care for the title unless love goes with it, and 
then it should not stand in the way. Mrs. Dr. 
Brown or Mrs. Prof. Smith may be proud, in a 
certain way, that they are titled, but if they 
are the right sort of wives they are proud be- 
cause their husbands give them an added dignity 
and individuality, and because Dr. Brown or 
Prof. Smith have earned their titles. ‘So did 
Lord Tennyson earn his title,’ say you? Yes, 
but his songs would have been just as sweet, his 
melodies just as much valued, his hold upon 
the hearts of the people just as strong had he 
lived and died Alfred Tennyson, poet. 


UNTIL one stops to think of it, the careless 
reader may not realize how closely the members 
of the dramatic profession have been and are to- 
day associated with literature. That those who 
practice the dramatic art should be learned and 
scholarly, even though they be not “literary” 
in the fullest and largest sense of the term, in 
order to grasp their work with the greatest de- 
gree of intelligence, no one acquainted with the 
stage will deny. Shakespeare stands out most 
conspicuously among the author-actors in the 
history of the stage, but he does not stand alone. 
After, on the English stage, came many more 
bright, shining lights in their own art, as also 
in the world of letters. The degeneracy of the 
stage cannot be considered as a possibility when 
the greatest actors of our time are scholars, deep 
and earnest thinkers, who are qualified and 
fully equipped to not only interpret their own 
works, but those of others. GopEy’s could not 
at any time in its remarkable history have been 
considered a periodical that catered to the stage, 
or the dramatic profession, or served even as a 
mirror in which to reflect the doings of the 
stage, or a journal in which to record them. 
But it did perhaps a greater and better work 
than this. In the early days it strove to lift the 
profession to a higher plain, by securing for its 
contributors some of the most scholarly and 
famous people of the stage, and through them, 
and by the aid of their pens, showing to the 
world the more polished side of the dramatic 
art. Charlotte Cushman, then famous, and still 
more famous afterwards, wrote strong, vigorous 
articles for this magazine, L. A. Godey, its 
founder, seeing in her work not only an artistic 
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and literary, but also a commercial value. 
William Burton was famous then both as 
scholar and actor, and from the pages of the 
early volumes of this magazine shine in poetry 
and prose, some of the brightest and best literary 
work done by William Burton. Had he not 
been a great actor the present generation might 
have known Burton as a great writer, and the 
same may be said of Booth, Forrest, McCulloch 
and many another who have lived and are still 
living in the present generation. But if they 
acquired glory and fame in the past, if litera- 
ture and the stage went hand in hand, what 
shall be said of the actor-scholar of to-day? If 
they shone brightly then, now their light is 
brilliant; for who is there in the dramatic pro- 
fession, who has reached a great eminence, who 
is not alone learned and is master of his or her 
own art, but also a student of letters. This 
argues well for the drama and dramatist of the 
future, for if literature helps the stage then, too, 
the stage should also help literature, and out of 
the two should come perfection of the combined 
arts, and a purer and better atmosphere for both. 


THE average city-bred man or woman knows 
little about the pleasures of a tramp in the open 
these delightful, crisp winter mornings in the 
north. They know the summer fields, and 
woods and hills and trees are pleasant, because 
they have seen them; but who so daring as to 
venture into the country in the winter for the 
pleasure of a walk in the fields, or along the 
country roads? If by chance the citizen of the 
city gets into the remote country districts dur- 
ing the winter months he is likely to get out 
again not as quickly as his feet will carry him 
but the fastest railroad train. “ But,” cries my 
careful city man who sits throughout all the 
long winter months by the side of the fire in his 
office or his home, “it is colder in the country 
in winter than in the city.” Granted. But 
what of it? The wind has full sweep over the 
fields and hills, and the high buildings do not 
keep out the winds and hold the heat. But 
what if your ears do tingle and your fingers 
and toes grow a trifle numb, it will wake you 
up and keep your blood in circulation for the 
entire day. Try it, you who shut yourself up 
in close rooms and by dangerously hot fires, and 
it will do you good. You will find that the 
winter will pass without the accustomed cold, 
and in a little while you will grow to like the 
chill in the air. But you need not seek the 
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open for this. A brisk walk on Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue, any crisp, cold morning, has its 
pleasures for the lovers of out-door exercise. 
Shank’s mare is not such a bad travelling com- 
panion after all, when you get used to him. 
And remember it is as much for the healthful- 
ness as the pleasure when you take these morn- 
ing tramps, for all of us in the cramped-up and 
crowded cities get little enough pure air and 
exercise in it, so when possible we should all 
make the most of it. 


TRUE it is out of the mouths of children often 
come words of knowledge deeper and greater 
than those uttered by seer or prophet. Those 
who have children, or those who having them 
not, love them, can best tell you the quaint and 
curious things the little ones sometimes say. 
To be sure their questions sometimes takes one’s 
breath away, and not the wisest or most 
learned philosopher could answer them. Just 
why ministers’ children should say and do the 
queerest possible things, queerer and stranger 
than the children of others, it is hard to 
tell, but somehow we hear of their sayings 
oftener. Perhaps it is because they hear so 
much theology they become deeper and more 
concentrated thinkers, always having hard nuts 
to crack and knotty questions to answer. Ina 
clergyman’s family not a thousand miles from 
New York, and whose name is so famous that it 
is known from one end of the English speaking 
world to the other, there are two children, a 
boy and agirl. The boy is five years old, and as 
bright and handsome a little fellow as one would 
wish to meet. He romps and plays all day long, 
is into all sorts of mischief, but is so good- 
natured about it that it is hard for his parents 
to punish him. When night comes he is quite 
tired enough to lie down and go to sleep, but 
like many an older person who gets tired during 
the day he cannot always sleep. At such times, 
after he has said his prayers, his mother has to 
go and sit by his bed to quiet him. Recently 
both the boy and his little sister—the latter 
occupying a tiny bed in another part of the 
room—could not and ‘would not be quieted 
sufficiently to go to sleep. The mother had 
other duties and wishing to leave the children, 
said, “Now be quiet and good, my little ones, 
the Lord will take care of you.” “Will He, 
mamma?” asked the boy? “Yes, my son.” 


“Well,” said the little fellow, showing just a 
shade of selfishness, “let the Lord take care of 
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Edie, and you come and take care of me.” An- 
other little boy, whose father is not a clergy- 
man, but quite a famous bicycle rider, was tell- 
ing his son one day of the goodness and great- 
ness of God. “Can He do everything, papa?” 
asked the little questioner. “Yes.” “Well, 
can God ride a bicycle?” 


Ir has long been said that the road toa man’s 
heart lies through his stomach, and not a few 
men insist that lovely woman is equally suscept- 
ible to the influence of good food. The best 
public proof that both ideas are correct has just 
been afforded by a great “food exhibition” 
which recently closed in New York. This ex- 
hibition was held in the largest building in the 
city—a structure covering an entire square, and 
greatly favored by managers of enterprises 
which depend for success on numbers of visitors, 
but neither horse-shows, political conventions, 
religious meetings, prize fights nor walking 
matches ever drew so many people, and for so 
many days, as the food show. The visitors 
were not merely curious people, either; the 
great majority were men and women who eat to 
live, and who felt themselves repaid for their 
outlay in time and money if they could discover 
one new bit of raw material, or a new way of 
preparing the old. Of course there was a brave 
display by each manufacturer who wished to at- 
tract the attention of consumers; cooking was 
done in plain sight by noted experts, and 
dishes might be sampled for the asking, but all 
this would have come to naught but for the 
display of public interest. Time 
“hog and hominy” three times a day was con- 
sidered good enough for anyone, although 
graveyards would have not been so rapidly 
filled had there been anything to vary the 
monotony which ruined weak digestions; cook- 
ery-books have invaded the land since then, 
saving many lives, tempers and pockets, but 
that much remains to be done is shown by the 
way in which food material is transformed into 
unattractive food in millions of homes. The 
great service of the food show was the teaching 
that the best, the most nutritious and most at- 


was when 


tractive food is as cheap as the poorest—how to 
prepare it is the secret of the difference. Fora 
quarter of a million of people to have studied 
this subject anew in a single month, and paid 
gate-money for the privilege, shows that at least 
a portion of the civilized world is comprehend- 
ing one of the secrets of happiness and success. 
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THE first series of “Columbian” celebrations 
is over, and besides having been the occasion of 
some extra holidays, which all Americans enjoy, 
it has demonstrated some facts which heretofore 
One, and the most 
and 


have seemed only opinions. 
important, is that the people are quick 
sympathetic in accepting the meaning of any 
heretofore neglected incident of our national 
history which has permanent significance. This 
should be unspeakably gratifying to earnest 
patriots, for the history of our great yet young 
nation is so full of great facts, each embodying 
a great lesson, that it is not strange the mass of 
thoughtful people have not yet comprehendéd 
them. Anniversary celebrations of events sig- 
nificant in our national progress might be held 
in almost every state in the Union, and when 
such occasions occur it is to the benefit of the 
national feeling which tends to national strength 
that everyone should take part in them. What 
has been done in some cities and hundreds of 
villages during the Columbian period shows 


how ready the people are to respond to sufficient 


suggestion, showing that an initial effort—a first 
step, is all that is necessary to make many com- 
ing days equally memorable. 

Another lesson taught by the Columbian days 
is less complimentary to the people; it is that 
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we Americans are behind all the rest of the 
civilized world in ideas as to display and decora- 
tion. New York and Chicago, the cities in 
which the principal October demonstrations 
were made, were as faulty in this particular as 
the smallest village. They flung out square 
miles of red, white and blue, and acres of 
pictures of Columbus, and they paraded their 
militia, civic societies, war veterans, school chil- 
dren and firemen, but in examples of individual 
taste, allegorical pictures and other decorations 
specially significant the parades and the streets 
through which they were made were painfully 
barren. There was unlimited feeling, but very 
little sense as to ways of displaying it. It takes 
thought, as well as sentiment, to make an effect- 
ive pageant, and our people seem to have done 
but little thinking. It was a time to call for 
the wits of every professional and amateur artist 
available, but the people seem to have been 
satisfied with whatever the merchant in bunt- 
ing could do. Any American who has chanced 
to be in a small French, German, Dutch, Italian 
or Spanish town on the occasion of a féte knows 
what we mean. Our deficiency in this respect 
‘an be remedied with a little effort, and any re- 
sults would show a great improvement on the 
best already done. 
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ingly capricious in her tastes, is 
nevertheless as uncompromising in 
exacting strict observance of her laws as 
any autocratic potentate who in any age 
or in any land ruled with an iron hand 
the destinies of men. She is in a sense 


DE FASHION, while exceed- 


a goddess, at whose shrine all womankind 
must worship, and whose slightest behest 
must be implicitly obeyed by all within 
her jurisdiction, for her will is a law as 


unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. But, however autocratic the 
domination of fashion, her commands 
have always been, and will continue to 
be, obeyed with ready, cheerful alacrity. 
A retrospective glance at the history 
of costumes cannot fail to convince the 
most skeptical that her will has been 
obeyed by the daughters of Mother Eve 
at all times and in all climes. All kinds 
and conditions of women quickly and 
readily obeyed her imperial mandates, no 
matter whether they decreed the extrav- 
agances of the Middle Ages, when noble 
chatelaines arrayed themselves in rich 
and rare fabrics, embossed and embla- 
zoned in the most brilliant assortment of 
colors conceivable, or whether they took 
on the character of latter-day Quaker 
simplicity. It matters not what the pre- 
railing style or mode may be, she who to 
a greater or less extent will not observe 
the fiat when it goes forth, is indeed dead 
to the fashionable world, and must there- 
fore be totally devoid of that quality in- 
herent in woman which gives a true con- 
ception of the eternal fitness of things in 
female apparel. ‘ 


Notwithstanding the laborious but 
misdirected efforts of that gynecocratic 
crank, commonly known as dress reformer, 
whose sense—or rather lack of sense—of 
the beautiful and of appropriateness in 
woman’s attire does not rise above the 
plane of the masquerading toggery famil- 
iarly known as the Bloomer costume, all 
the world recognizes that it is woman’s 
special prerogative to keep in touch with 
the prevailing vogue, and that as she 
possesses a mental quality peculiar to 
herself which we may name a love of the 
beautiful, rendering itself visible in finery 
or decoration, she must have constant 
nourishment for that mental quality or 
inherent appetite in the same way as 
one’s physical necessities must be sup- 
plied. The sense of beauty demands 
gratification just as any other sense does. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
Beauty is a prerogative of woman. To 
clothe the beautiful in an unsightly man- 
ner is evidently a malversation of na- 
ture’s intentions. It would be as reason- 
able to strew ashes upon the plumes of 
the peacock, or to strew cobwebs over a 
garden of flowers. 

The chief characteristic of the arbitress 
is her fickleness, but she is not to be 
blamed for it. Sameness soon palls, 
whereas novelty pleases and variety is a 
trait of beauty. As in the majority of 
governments of this age the potentate has 
ministers to put his wish and will into 
execution, so in the domain of fashion. 
It may not prove uninteresting to inquire 
just here what influences are exercised to 
cause the sudden, and sometimes extrav- 
agant, changes from one season to an- 
other. Who is the sartorial Czsarina, 
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the omnipotent personality 
who sways the destinies of 
the fashionable world? Is 
there an individuality whose 
potential influence is su- 
preme, and at whose edict all 
fashion devotees must bow 
in humble obsequiousness? 
These questions can best be 
answered by a perusal of the 
pages of the fashion depart- 
ment of Gopry’s Maaga- 
ZINE. 

In all grades and condi- 
tions of society there are 
those who, by virtue of po- 
sition or of some peculiar 
characteristic, assume the 
leadership or have it as 
signed them. 

The leader in fashionable 
circles stands in the same 
relation to the female world 
as the commander-in-chief 
does to hisarmy. Her edicts 
are as implicitly obeyed as 

the soldier obeys the order 

of his commanding officer. 
While in reality the leader 
of fashion does not create 
new designs in dress—for 
they are the result of much 
thought and long continued 
effort on the part of expert 
designers—she, nevertheless, 
by accepting any change or 
modification in the prevail- 
ing style and by giving it 
the stamp of her approval 
sets the vogue, and therefore 
is to all intents and purposes 
the omnipotent and visible 
goddess who sways the des- 
tinies of the fashionable 
world, for fashion herself’ is 
somewhat too vague and im- 
material a being for our 
limited vision to recognize. 

The policy of this maga- 
zine —inaugurated in the 
October number — of pub- 
lishing the portraits of lead- 
ers in fashionable circles 
should appeal instinctively 
to every woman throughout 
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the nation, who even in the remotest de- 
ree desires to be in touch with the times, 
and hence to dress in accordance with the 
dictates of fashion. 

No American mother or daughter can 
afford to be without GoDEY’s MAGAZINE, 
for the all-sufficient reason that, as an 
educator in the art of dress, it has no 
equal. In possessing the privilege ac- 


corded to no other fashion periodical, of 


illustrating the latest creations in dress 
by means of exquisitely colored portraits 
of society leaders famous for their beauty, 
we realize the importance of impressing 
upon our readers the desirability of con- 
sulting the pages of this magazine for 
authentic information in relation to 
dress. It is scarcely necessary to direct 
attention to the fact that any one of the 
beautiful colored plates which contains 
the autograph of the lady of whom it is a 
portrait, is in itself worth many times 
the price of a year’s subscription to the 
magazine, and that a year’s subscription 
to this magazine means the possession of 
a collection of exquisite portraits of the 
famous women of America, which cannot 
be purchased nor be had in any other 
way than through this magazine. It 
follows, therefore, that it should be in 
every household, and that it should be 
the confidential adviser and esteemed 
companion of every woman who desires 
to be in constant communication with 
those who lead in fashion’s fancies. 


MRS. E. BURD GRUBB. 


Pernars the lady who will attract 
the most attention in fashionable Phila- 
delphia society this winter will be Mrs. 
E. Burd Grubb, wife of Gen. E. Burd 
Grubb, recently United States Minister 
toSpain. Mrs. Burd Grubb is a remark- 
ably lovely and charming woman, and 
she is sure to repeat in Philadelphia the 
phenomenal social success she won at the 
Spanish Court. She is endowed with all 
the mental and physical qualifications 
that go to make up an uncommonly 
attractive personality. Still in her twen- 
ties, tall, with a figure faultless in its sym- 
metry and proportions, a complexion flaw- 
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less and as delicately tinted as the rose, 
with eyes the color of the Scotch bluebells 
of her birth-place and nut-brown hair, 
Mrs. Burd Grubb leaves nothing to be 
desired in point of beauty. Her hair is 
wonderful—it is of the oddest imaginable 
shade, being nothing so much as a russet 
brown, which gives one the impression 
that rays of the setting sun are shining 
upon it. Mrs. Burd Grubb is of Scotch 
birth and in all the country surrounding 
her father’s extensive estate she is called 
the “Rose of Lismore.” The love and 
admiration felt for her there remind one 
of the way heroines in novels are always 
beloved by people around them, only in 
the case of Mrs. Burd Grubb they are 
very real sentiments. Several years ago, 
long before her marriage, for she is still 
almost a bride, Mrs. Burd Grubb was 
presented at the English Court, where she 
created a genuine sensation, and since then 
she has been greatly admired in the most 
fashionable London society. Her father, 
who is a man of wealth and position, has 
a splendid house in London where he 
entertains a great deal, as well as at his 
magnificent Scottish estate. Mrs. Burd 
Grubb was married to her husband while 
he was Minister to Spain, and when he 
took his fair young bride to Madrid she 
created a veritable. furore, her delicately 
tinted patrician type of beauty shining 
out radiantly among the dusky brunette 
belles of Madrid society. She was great- 
ly admired there for her charm of man- 
ner, her many accomplishments, as well 
as her elegant dresses and splendid jewels. 
The Queen of Spain, who showed her 
special courtesy, bestowed on her the 
“Order of the noble Ladies of Maria 
Luisa”—and she is the only lady in 
America who has received this high 
honor. The decoration is one highly 
coveted by Spanish women of the most 
exalted position, and it is besides an 
ornament of extreme intrinsic value, be- 
ing composed of many fine diamonds and 
nearly every known precious stone. 

In all Philadelphia there is perhaps 
no more popular man than Gen. E. Burd 
Grubb. For years he has been consid- 
ered the greatest matrimonial “catch” 
in Philadelphia society—and many were 
the sieges his heart withstood. Now that 
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he has brought back so charming and 
youthful a bride to preside over his two 
handsome establishments many elegant 
entertainments will be given by Gen. and 
Mrs. E. Burd Grubb. Their town house 
is a very artistic one and their country 
seat, at Edgewater Park, is an uncom- 
monly fine one. Mrs. Burd Grubb’s 


sister, a lovely girl with a flower-like 
face, will spend the winter with her. 


MRS. JOHN G. JOHNSON. 


AN eminent society leader of Philadel- 
phia is Mrs. John G. Johnson, who was 
Miss Ida Powel. Few women in the 
City of Brotherly Love are more ad- 
mired or better known. Young as Mrs. 
Johnson looks she is the mother of three 
children. One of her two daughters is 
married and her only son wedded the 
enormously rich Miss Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia. They are the children of her 
first husband, the late Mr. Morrell, who 
died years ago. 

Mr. John G. Johnson, her present 
husband, is a famous Philadelphia law- 
yer, who is one of the recognized art 
authorities of his city and whose fondness 
for art and his thoroughly fine judgment 
are fully displayed in the splendid col- 
lection of paintings in his town house 
and his handsome summer residence. 
The city home of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
is a very elegant one and their Newport 
house is among the most artistic and pic- 
turesque of that beautiful city by the sea. 
In both they entertain frequently and de- 
lightfully, for among other charming traits 
Mrs. Johnson is a most gracious hostess. 
Both she and her husband are highly cul- 
tured and accomplished and their home is 
the centre of a brilliant circle. As a 
linguist and musician Mrs. Johnson ranks 
high among her social peers. 

Mrs. Johnson is of very handsome and 
imposing presence. She is tall and of 
fine figure, with blue eyes and that shade 
of grey hair which always lends such an 
air ef distinction. Her expression is a 
markedly sweet and gracious one and her 
manner is charming. The Powels are an 


old English family of high birth and 
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position and Mrs. Johnson’s personal 
attractions come to her as a rightful in- 
heritanee, for several members of the 
family were so strikingly handsome that 
people turned in the street to look at 
these human Apollos. One of Mrs. 
Johnson’s brothers is Mayor Powel, of 
Newport, who is extremely popular both 
socially and officially. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


Fic. 27 represents an Empire gown 
which is at once original and stylish. It 
is developed in turquoise blue bengaline 
combined with shaded velvet and 
trimmed with heavy guipure. The full 
Empire skirt is decorated around the 
hem with a border of guipure sur- 
mounted by a double fold of velvet. The 
short waist is somewhat full and is fin- 
ished with a deep folded belt of velvet. 
It is cut in a V at the throat, and may 
be left open or filled in with a vest of 
crépe or soft silk as desired. The wide 
guipure collar crosses the bust in sur- 
plice fashion and fastens on the left 
side. The sleeves, which are of the 
bengaline, are very full above the 
elbow, where they terminate in deep 
folded cuffs of velvet. The quan- 
tity of material required to con- 
struct the costume will be four- 
teen yards of bengaline, two yards 
of velvet, one and a quarter 
yards of wide guipure for the 
collar and three and a half 
yards of narrower width for 
the skirt decoration. 

The pattern, No. 39, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 
bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see 
page 656. 

Fic. 28. The modish 
walking coat here 
presented is made 
of diagonal cloth. 

It is close-fitting in 

the back and semi- 

fitting in front, where it FIGURE No. 29. For description see page 660. 
fastens a little below the 
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For description see this page. 


waist line with two large buttons 
and a cord loop. The vest is of 
embroidered chamois, the roll- 
over collar and deep cuffs being 
of Russian sable. The quantity 
of material required to construct 
the coat will be two yards of 
cloth, three-fourths of a yard of 
chamois and three and a half 
yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 40, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 bust 
measure, and costs 40 cents. 
For illustration see page 657. 

Fic. 29. In this illustration 
is shown an exceptionally mod- 
ish Empire cloak. It is de. 
veloped in shaded green velvet 
and richly trimmed with black 
velvet heavily embroidered in 
jet. The front of the cloak is 
semi-fitting, while the back 
shapes itself to the figure in 
two large side plaits. A gored 
piece of the embroidered velvet 
is set on each side of the cloak, 
forming a panel of graduating 
width. The yoke and Empire 
collar, which are cut in one 
piece, are made of the embroid- 
ered velvet, the collar forming 
flaring box plaits and the yoke 
being finished with a long fringe 
of jet pendants. The full leg of 
mutton sleeve is of the embroid- 
ered velvet, and terminates at 
the wrist in three double ruffles 
of the green velvet. Similar 
ruffles are attached inside the 
collar, forming a pretty finish to 
the neck. The quantity of ma- 
terial required to make the cloak 
will be ten yards of velvet and 
one yard of fringe. 

The pattern, No. 41, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 bust 
measure, and costs 40 cents. 
For illustration see page 699. 

Fic. 30. The picturesque 
street costume shown in this 

illustration is composed of the 
new velours phosphorescent, 
combined with emerald green 
glacé velvet and vieux rose satin 
embroidered in iridescent cord. 





The skirt, which is straight 
in front and bell-shaped in 
the back, has a side trim- 
ming consisting of two in- 
ward turning plaits arranged 
so as to display a panel of 
the satin laid beneath. The 
round bodice, which in the 
back is fulled slightly at the 
waist line, is cut out deeply 
in front and secured across 
the bust with a Rhinestone 
buckle. Beneath it is a vest 
of the satin, forming a round 
yoke in the back and extend- 
ing to the waist line in front. 
The Empire cape collar is of 
velyet, shaped to the yoke in 
the back and plaited deeply 
on the shoulders so as to fall 
effectively over the sleeves, 
which are made of the ma- 
terial. The standing collar 
is of satin and the belt of the 
velvet. This is shaped to fit 
the figure and fastens in front 
with a Rhinestone buckle. 
To develop this remarkably 
chic costume the quantity of 
material required will be five 
yards of velours phosphores- 
cent, two yards of satin and 
one and a half yards of vel- 
vet, cut bias. 

The pattern, No. 42, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 bust 
measure, and costs 40 cents. 

. For illustration see page 660. 

Fic. 31. Another fashion- 
able coat is shown in this il- 
lustration. It is composed 
of champagne cloth, heavily 
embroidered with fugitive- 
tinted soutache and trimmed 
with ombré velvet. The coat 
is semi-fitting and has a plait- 
ed vest of the velvet, which 
extends the entire length of 
the front. The back shows 
two large Watteau plaits is- 
suing from a deep rounded 
yoke of velvet. The leg of 
mutton sleeves are of the 
velvet, as also is the wide 

(Continued on page 663.) 
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FiGuRE No. 31. 


For description see this page. 
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MRS. HENRY WHELEN, JR. 


INDISPUTABLY the prettiest, as well as 
the most popular young married belle of 
Philadelphia, is Mrs. Henry Whelen, Jr. 
Viewed from the severest standpoint, 
Mrs. Whelen is an uncommonly lovely 
woman, but what has established beyond 
question her reputation as the belle pre- 
eminent among young matrons is her 
bright, unaffected manner, which is irre- 
sistibly attractive. Mrs. Whelen is a trifle 
below medium height. She has eyes that 
are as blue as violets and a profusion of 
beautiful, richly-tinted brown hair. Her 
complexion is fair and brilliant and she 
is possessed of that soft and dimpled 
plumpness that is at once the inspiration 
of the poet and the despair of the portrait 
painter. No picture, especially no pho- 
tograph, can do justice to Mrs. Whelen’s 
charming coloring, to her piquante and 
vivacious expression nor her graceful 
varriage. She is acknowledged every- 
where to be one of the three best-dressed 
society women in Philadelphia; in fact 
she is accepted as “a glass of fashion and 
a mould of form,” while her gowns, her 
jewels, her hats and her coiffures are held 
to be strictly the “proper thing.” Be- 
sides all this, Mrs. Whelen is a devoted 
patron of music, while not herself an 
active participant, and in her handsome 
and artistic drawing-room are to be found 
the best exponents of the divine art. At 
all her entertainments the musical ele- 
ment is pre-eminent and an artist whose 
voice or whose touch is heard in her ele- 
gant home receives at once the cachet of 
success. Mrs. Whelen is a charming 
hostess and to have the entrée to her 
house insures not only delightful enter- 
tainment but social success. No charity 
entertainment feels it has accomplished 
its end if Mrs. “ Harry” Whelen’s name 
is not among its patronesses. Despite 
her youth and beauty, she is constantly 
in demand as chaperone, and the débu- 
tante who has not attended some ball or 
assembly under Mrs. Whelen’s graceful, 
but efficient chaperonage, feels that she 
has not fulfilled the expectations of her 
position. 

In addition to the personal grace and 
charm which Mrs. Whelen possesses she 
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has received an inheritance of brains and 
culture from her father, Mr. Wm. §. 
Baker. His “Engraved Portraits of 
Washington,” “Medallic Portraits of 
Washington,” and his recently published 
“Washington’s Itinerary,” which ap- 
peared in the Historical Magazine, have 
been accepted as authorities and will 
eventually undoubtedly be among our 
classics. Mr. Baker is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Academy of Fine Arts, ete., and his 
literary and artistic tastes are markedly 
reproduced in his lovely daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Whelen, Jr., of whom a beautiful 
portrait appears in this issue of GopEy’s. 

Of Mrs. Whelen it is often said that 
she is especially admired by elderly peo- 
ple—and surely no higher eulogium 
could be spoken, particularly in this 
frivolous, flippant age, which seems de- 
void of veneration. She has that sweet 
and gracious manner which is a combi- 
nation of good heart, good breeding and 
naturalness, and which is alas! too rare 
among society women. Mrs. Whelen is 
the wife of Mr. Henry Whelen, Jr., a 
strikingly good looking man of distin- 
guished and elegant manner, and the two 
are considered “the handsomest couple” 
in Philadelphia. 





Srxce the introduction of the Empire 
style of coiffure many novelties in hair 
ornaments have been shown. One of the 
most admired is a dagger of antique de- 
sign in Etruscan gold filigree encrusted 
with diamonds ; while another, represent- 
ing an iris leaf, is enamelled and set with 
emeralds and brilliants. 


A NovEL gift for a husband or brother 
devoted alike to smoking and photogra- 
phy is a photographic cigar or cigarette 


holder. It is made to develop a small 
photograph by the action of smoke pass- 
ing over specially prepared paper. With 
each holder is supplied a small packet of 
plain white photographic squares about 
the size of a postage stamp. One of these 
is placed in the interior of the holder, 
and while being smoked the ammonia 
vapor arising from the tobacco causes the 
photograph to become visible. 
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(Continued from page 661.) 
flaring collar. The quantity of 
material required to make the 
coat will be two yards of cloth 
and three yards of velvet. 

The pattern, No. 43, is in nine 
sizes, from 30 to 46 bust meas- 
ure, and costs 40 cents. For il- 
lustration see page 661. 

Fic. 32. The superb evening 
gown here delineated is composed 
of satin duchesse in the new 
shade known as coquelicot. The 
dress, which is cut a la Princesse, 
is decorated with embroidery 
skillfully wrought in crystal 
beads, silver. and pearls upon 
the satin, forming a deep border 
around the hem and up each side 
of the front, which is fitted over 
a V-shaped vest of lace and fast- 
ens on the left side. A_ silver 
wire is run through the lace, 
which is drawn around the neck 
in the shape of a rounded collar 
and is allowed to droop slightly 
over the bust. The neck is 
rounded in the back to corres- 
pond, but has a pelerine of lace 
falling bertha fashion over the 
back and shoulders. The close- 
fitting Henri Quatre sleeve is 
formed of one long piece of lace 
arranged to wrinkle on the arm. 
At the back of the dress a deep 
fan of lace is passed through a 
crescent-shaped pearl buckle and 

(Continued on page 665.) 


FIGURE No. 32. For description see this page. 
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MISS PAULINE TOWNSEND. 


PerHaps chief among the unmar- 
ried belles of Philadelphia must be 
reckoned Miss Pauline Townsend, who 
is of that brilliant type of brunette 
beauty considered by many to be the 
most effective of all styles. Miss 
Townsend is tall and of splendid figure, 
marked by a particular elegance of 
bearing. She has a brilliant complex- 
ion, large, flashing dark eyes and a 
profusion of heavy black hair. Ever 
since her first introduction to society 
Miss Townsend has been an acknowl- 
edged belle. She is one of those fortu- 
nate women who have not been “ belles 
of a season” only, to see themselves the 
following one superseded by another. 
Her belleship has never been questioned 
nor disputed and now, after several 
years in society, she receives more at- 
tention and admiration than any debu- 
tante. Last summer at Cape May, 
Atlantie City, Newport and Bar Har- 
bor she ranked pre-eminent for her 
beauty, her charm of manner, her love- 
ly gowns and handsome jewels. 

Miss Townsend lives in a hand- 
some house on Walnut street, 
which is the garden spot of Phila- 
delphia’s aristocracy. Just oppo- 
site lives her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Richard H. Townsend, who is a 
notably handsome and charming 
woman and who also enjoys the 
distinction of being an acknowl- 
edged social leader. 

It is said of Miss Pauline Town- 
send that she has had more offers 
of marriage than any girl in 
Pennsylvania, an assertion that 
does not surprise those who 
have fallen under the charm 
of her magnetic personality. 
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(Continued from page 663.) 
attached at the waist line, from 
whence it droops over the long 
fan-shaped train. The hem of 
the skirt is finished with a full 
ruche of satin, which can just 
he distinguished beneath ‘the 
embroidered border. To develop this 
magnificent costume the quantity of ma- 


FIGURE No. 33. For description see page 666 


terial required will be seventeen yards of 
satin and four and a half yards of lace. 
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FicurE No. 34. For description see this page. 


The pattern, No. 44, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 


cents. For illustration see page 663. 
Fic. This stylish costume is 

made of fancy serge, combined with 

velvet and surah. The full Empire skirt 


9. 
ovo. 
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is decorated around the hem with three 
quillings of narrow velvet ribbon, while 
the waist shows an entirely novel ar- 
rangement of full pieces of surah over a 
velvet under-bodice, the two outer pieces 
being carried over the shoulders sus. 
pender fashion and ending at the waist 
in the back in a large bow and long 
ends. The serge belt forms an Empire 
bodice in front and slopes under the 
arms to a narrow band in the back. It 
is turreted on the upper edge and pointed 
on the lower one, finished all around with 
a narrow velvet piping and has a trim- 
ming of three rows of velvet ribbon, each 
ending in front in a tiny rosette. The 
full Empire sleeves are of surah and are 
finished with deep pointed cuffs of velvet. 
The quantity of material required to make 
the costume will be two and a half yards 
of serge, one and a half yards of piece 
velvet and two pieces of ribbon velvet. 

The pattern, No. 45, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 665. 

Fic. 34. In this attractive garment, 
which is known as the Columbus coat, a 
novel and unique effect will be noted. 
The coat is made of navy blue corded 
velvet, combined with corduroy silk of 
the same shade, showing tiny pindots of 
red and yellow. The back of the coat is 
of velvet, plain at the shoulders and 
shirred at the waist line into a deep belt 
of velvet embroidered in gold, which 
passes through the loose jacket revers 
and secures the full silk front. The re- 
vers are faced with Alaska sable, form- 
ing a wide, rolling fifteenth century 
collar, which extends to the bottom of the 
coat on each side of the front. The 
standing collar and round yoke are of 
embroidered velvet. The full fifteenth 
century sleeves are of silk, the cuffs and 
shoulder caps being of velvet. The quan- 
tity of material required to make the 
coat will be five yards of velvet, three 
yards of silk and four yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 46, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen vears 
of age, and costs 35 cents. For illustra- 
tion see this page. 

Fig. 35. The stylish cloak here pre- 
sented is made of grey Kersey cloth and 
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is trimmed with grey Astrakhan. The 
skirt is gathered to a close-fitting bodice, 
which is cut double breasted and fastens 
with large pearl buttons. The Eton 
jacket is “edged with narrow fur, and has 
; wide rolling fur collar, the standing 
collar being Pe cloth, with a fur edging. 
The coat sleeves terminate in deep fur 
cuffs, and have plaited shoulder capes 
bordered with fur. The quantity of ma- 
terial required to make the cloak will be 
three yards of cloth and four yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 47, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see this page. 

Fic. 36 represents a novel cloak in the 
Watteau style. It is made of garnet 
Kersey cloth and trimmed with mink. 
Large box plaits, issuing from a pointed 
yoke, ornament the back ‘ and front of the 
cloak, which fastens on the left side with 
mink heads. The yoke is trimmed with 
two rows of mink, and the belt, which 
passes around the waist beneath the 
plaits, is bordered with the fur on each 
edge, fastening at the side with a mink 
head. The deep cuffs and_ roll-over 
collar are of mink, and the Russian 
sleeve-caps are bordered with the fur. 
The quantity of material essential to the 
development of the cloak will be two 
yards of cloth and four yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 48, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 668. 

Fic. 37. In this illustration a stylish 
coat for a little girl is presented. It is 
composed of tan Venetian cloth and is 
trimmed with golden-brown plush and 
passementerie. The cloak has a full 
skirt sewn to a short close-fitting waist, 
which terminates in a pointed belt of 
plush. The long cape depends from a 
square yoke of plush, which is outlined 
with a narrow band of passementerie, 
falling in long ends back and front. 
Both cloak and ape are decorated with 
two rows of machine stitching, and the 
plain coat sleeves are finished with cuffs 
of plush. The quantity of material re- 
quired to make the garment will be two 
and a half yards of cloth 54 inches wide 
and three-fourths of a yard of plush. 


FiGuRE No. 35. For description see pages 666 and 667. 


The pattern, No. 49, is‘in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 


and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 669. 
Fic. 38. 


modelled in 


little dress is 
‘and 


This dainty 
checked epingline 
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FicuRE No. 36. For description see page 667. 


trimmed with ribbon and fancy surah. 
The full skirt is decorated around the 
hem with two tiny ribbon frills. The 
full, round bodice is made of surah, 
the suspender jacket, which is edged with 
a ruffle of ribbon, being made of the 
epingline. The back of the bodice cor- 
responds with the front in every detail 
and a ribbon belt affords the necessary 
finish at the waist. The full sleeves are 
of the silk and are plaited finely at the 
wrist, while at the shoulders they are 
arranged so as to form a full puff. The 


quantity of material necessary for makin 
the dress will be three yards of double- 
width material, three yards of silk and 
two pieces of ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 50, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 671. 

Fics. 39 and 40. The elegant Empire 
wrap here presented is made of ombré blue 
velvet and trimmed with guipure lace. 
The back is plaited in the centre and has 
a pointed yoke, which is arranged in the 
form of a jabot from each shoulder and 
finished with loops of jet passementerie 
terminating in jet pendants. The front 
is draped in graceful folds and caught up 
on the left shoulder with a jet ornament. 
The full sleeve has an insertion of the 
guipure, appliquéd on either edge in a 
running design embroidered in silk and 
jet. The quantity of material required 
to develop the wrap will be five yards of 
velvet, four and a half yards of lace and 
two yards of jet passementerie. 

The pattern, No. 51, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustrations see page 672. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COL- 
ORED PORTRAITS. 


As represented in our portrait Mrs. E. 
Burd Grubb is wearing a reception gown 
of elegant simplicity, modelled in ivory 


satin merveilleux and adorned with 
costly point lace. The plain skirt is cut 
en train, and has a foot trimming of lace, 
caught up at intervals with diamond and 
pearl ornaments. The décolleté bodice 
is filled in with lace, which is draped 
artistically at the shoulders to form the 
short sleeves. The deep La Tosca cein- 
ture is composed of silver and pearls, : and 
ends in a deep pointed fringe. The or- 
naments worn with the dress are diamond 
stars. The quantity of material required 
to construct a similar costume will be six- 
teen yards of satin and nine yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 52, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, $1.00. 

The handsome reception gown worn 
by Mrs. John G. Johnson in our portrait 
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is composed of rich brocade, combined 
with white satin and chiffon. The back 
of the dress, which is of the brocade, is 
cut in the Princesse style and has a long 
sweeping train. The petticoat is of 
white satin, and is ornamented in front 
with large medallions embroidered solidly 
in pearls, while at the side a broad panel 
of the brocade extends from the waist to 
the hem. The foot trimming consists of 
a full ruffle of chiffon. The waist shows 
a pointed vest of heavy pearl embroid- 
ery, cut square at the neck and filled in 
with chiffon, which is carried around 
the back in the form of a high Tudor 
ruff. The sleeves are of plaited chiffon, 
and terminate at the elbow in soft full 
puffs. To make the gown the quantity 
of material required will be fifteen yards 
of brocade, three yards of satin and seven 
yards of chiffon. 

The pattern, No. 53, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, $1.00. 

The elegant dinner gown in which 
Mrs. Henry Whelen is portrayed is made 
of rich brocaded satin and trimmed with 
old point lace. The bell skirt is left per- 
fectly plain, and is cut with a demi 
train. The pointed waist is edged with a 
decoration of lace, the low cut neck be- 
ing also filled in with lace and trimmed 
with festoons of pearls. The sleeve is 
formed of a simple lace drapery, secured 
on the shoulder with a knot of pearls. 
The quantity of material required to de 
velop the dress will be sixteen yards of 
brocade and four yards of lace. 

The pattern,-No. 54, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price $1.00. 

The striking promenade toilette in 
which Mrs. John Wanamaker is repre- 
sented is modelled in myrtle green broad- 
cloth and trimmed with black silk Point 
de Géne lace. The bell skirt is draped 
slightly in front and has on the left side 
a panel of lace bordered on either edge 
with a narrow piping of velvet. An in- 
sertion of lace similarly finished decorates 
the skirt at a distance of three inches 
from the hem. The pointed waist is 
edged with velvet piping, and has a vest 
of lace enclosed with a piping and fin- 
ished with a standing collar of lace. 
The back of the waist presents a pointed 
yoke of velvet, which passes over the 
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shoulders and in front simulates a short 
jacket. This has a border of lace ending 
in a point at the back. The close-fitting 
sleeve is of the lace, a full drapery of 
cloth falling over it to the elbow. The 
quantity of material required to make 
the gown will be six yards of broadcloth, 
five yards of lace, three yards of inser- 
tion and one yard of velvet. 

The pattern, No. 55, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price $1.00. 

The promenade dress worn by Miss 
Pauline Townsend in our pen portrait on 


FiGuRE No. 37. For description see page 667. 
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page 664, is stylishly developed in tan 
colored cloth combined with golden 
brown velvet and trimmed with mink. 
The close-fitting coat, which is of velvet, 


is edged with mink and has a vest of 


cloth embroidered in bronze jet. The 
slightly rolling collar attached to it is 
also of velvet edged with mink, the 
standing collar being of embroidered 
cloth. 
embroidered cloth and is cut in one piece, 
being pointed in front and sloped under 
the arms sufficiently to betray the out- 
lines of the figure, forming a Watteau 
plait in the centre of the back from the 
waist line down. 
cloth, and are finished in a novel manner 
with deep velvet cuffs, which roll slightly 
at the upper edge. 
the cloth skirt, which is cut in the bell 
style, will be especially admired. The 
cloth is cut out in a conventional design 
and appliquéd in a heavy embroidery of 
bronze and chenille upon a broad band 
of velvet, which forms the bottom of the 
skirt and is bordered with fur. The quan- 


tity of material required to construct the 


dress will be four yards of cloth, four yards 
of velvet and six ‘yards of mink fur. 
The pattern, No. 56, is in nine sizes, 


from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price $1.00. 


MRS. WANAMAKER. 


WuiLe Mrs. Wanamaker has lived for 
the past four years in Washington, Phil- 
adelphia still claims her for its own. In 
both cities she is endeared to all who 
know her—her acquaintances are all her 
friends. In Washington she is considered 


the most popular among all the ladies of 


official position and her entertainments 
are among the most elegant and enjoya- 
ble in the city. Mrs. Wanamaker has 
a most delightful personality. She is 
avery bright and accomplished woman, 
whose kind heart and sympathetic nature 
pervade every action. Her beautiful 
Washington residence, which was once 
the home of ex-Secretary Whitney, is one 
of the handsomest and most richly ap- 
pointed in that city of elegant homes. It 
is a large, double house and at the rear 


The jaunty Empire jacket is of 


The full sleeves are of 


The decoration of 
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of the long suite of parlors lies the beau- 
tiful picture-gallery, a noble room, walled 
with oak and lighted from the ceiling, 
The pictures filling every available space 
make up a collection that, in quality and 
quantity, ranks easily as first among the 
collections at Washington. The country 
home of the Wanamakers is a most ex- 
tensive and elegant one, at Germantown, 
Penn. It is like nothing so much as an 
old English estate. Here, as in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Wanamaker entertains with 
a cordial and lavish hospitality that is 
most delightful. The home life of the 
family is a really ideal one and the most 
beautiful harmony of tastes and feeling 
prevails. Y outhful as Mrs. Wanamaker 
appears, and indeed is, she is already a 
grandmother. Of her four children, the 
two sons are married. One of them, the 
elder, Mr. Thomas Wanamaker, married 
Miss Minnie Welsh, and in Philadelphia 
to have married a Welsh represents the 
summit of achieved ambition, socially. 
Of Mrs. Wanamaker’s two daughters, 
only one of them is yet in society. Miss 
Wanamaker is a remarkably lovely and 
attractive girl, as charming in appearance 
as she is in manner. She has an exqui- 
site figure, a lovely face, with a complex- 
ion like a wild rose, and quantities of 
soft, waving blonde hair, full of golden 
lights. She has the brightest and most 
unaffected manner, and during the past 
two years in Washington she has ranked 
pre-eminently as the belle among the 
young girl beauties of the Capitol. She 
is unusually accomplished as a linguist 
and musician and she possesses, too, that 
rarest and most important of all accom- 
plishments—tact. 

Miss Lillie Wanamaker, the younger 
daughter and the “baby” of the family, 
is still in her early teens. She, too, is a 
noticeably pretty ‘girl, very clever and 
gifted. It is barely possible, but not very 
probable, that she will be introduced to 
society this winter, though she is “o'er 
young” for that important social cere- 
monial. 

Mrs. Wanamaker and her daughters 
are now at their beautiful country home, 
where they will remain until C hristmas. 
Large house-parties of guests succeed 
each other there, for Mrs. Wanamaker is 
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an indefatigable as well as a delightful 
hostess. 

In appearance Mrs. Wanamaker is 
most attractive. She is slightly below 
medium height, with a symmetrical figure 
and graceful bearing. Her eyes are blue, 
her soft complexion is fair and her hair 
is a pretty brown. She has the most 
gracious and winning expression and 
manner, and those who know her do not 
wonder that she is oftenest spoken of as 
“the most popular woman in Washington 
society.” 


PARIS NOTES. 


Tue conflict between our leading fash- 
ion creators as to what shall be the 
reigning style during the winter has 
probably been more exciting to the on- 
lookers than to the participants. For 
months past everyone has been in a state 
of tantalizing uncertainty, which even 
yet is not quite ended. On one side an 
attempt has been made to revive the 
Louis XV. styles, with tornure, paniers, 
short skirts for day and long trains for 
evening wear; and on the other there is 
an evident determination to recur to the 
fashions of the First Empire, with short 
waists and clinging skirts. For evening 
wear the latter are already in the lead, 
and some very handsome models are be- 
ing shown. 

In making up these gowns a new shape 
of skirt has been evolved. It has five 
seams, fastens in the back, and is cut 
rather narrow towards the top, though it 
is not tight-fitting. The front forms « 
kind of tablier and is slightly gathered, 
the remainder of the fullness being 
gathered closely in the back. The bodice, 
which is cut low, is sewn on the skirt. 
The unsuitability of dresses made on 
these lines for walking or carriage wear 
is apparent to the most superficial ob- 
server, and they have so far been seen 
only at balls and receptions. It seems 
quite improbable, indeed, that the mode 
will ever become popular for day wear, 
although a few cloaks and bonnets have 
heen made to harmonize with it. The 
fact is that women with long waists and 
good figures are strongly averse to hiding 
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them; and recognizing the force of this, 
some dressmakers are making Empire 
gowns of diaphanous material over care- 
fully fitted under-dresses of silk, thus 
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FicvrE No. 38. For description see pages 667 and 668. 


concealing nothing that should be dis- 
played. 

Sleeves are still worn extremely large, 
the most odd and fantastic effects being 


aimed at. They are invariably very full 
above the elbow, not infrequently meas- 
uring more than a yard in width. These 
exaggerated styles look well upon a figure 
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FIGURE No. 39. For description see page 668. 


of majestic height and carriage, but a 
sparely-built woman is almost lost to 
view beneath such an amplitude of 


material. Wide sleeves are not elegant 
when made of woollen fabrics, but in 
silk or velvet—particularly the lovely 
shaded velvet which is now so popular— 
are very much admired. These velvet 
sleeves are used indiscriminately on in- 
door, street and morning gowns, and are 
in every instance remarkably stylish and 
effective. 

The tea gown, whose négligé suggest- 
iveness was a short time since autocrat- 
ically declared slovenly and undesirable, 
is once more reinstated in our fickle 
favor, and seems to be appreciated the 
more for its temporary banishment. 
When one realizes the easy grace which 
characterizes a really modish tea gown, 
no well regulated wardrobe seems com- 
plete without one. Two elegant tea 
gowns recently observed are worth more 
than a passing notice. One was of pale 
yellow satin shot with pale rose, the 
fronts being richly embroidered in a 
tinted design of orchids wrought in silk 
and mother of pearl, and draped with 
old point lace. A long Watteau train 
was attached to the back between the 
shoulders, and was covered entirely with 


lace. The sleeves, which were very large 
and high on the shoulders, were of satin, 
and ended in deep frills of lace. The 
second gown was of shell pink silk com- 
bined with shaded heliotrope velvet, the 
sleeves, bodice, etc., being trimmed with 
rich écru lace. In front a lace drapery 
descended from the neck to the feet, but 
at the back, over the bands of velvet 
which swathed the figure, fell a loose 
habit shirt of the silk, fastened only at 
the shoulder seams and falling over the 
train in a long graceful end. The effect 
was as charming as it was unique. 

The new cloaks, which are all made 
long or in three-quarter le .gth, are really 
superb, the richest of materials and of 
trimmings being massed together in a 
combination that often verges on the 
barbaric. Russian effects are still highly 
popular, many of the newest models be- 
ing constructed strictly on the lines of 
the outer garment worn by the Slav 
peasant. Byzantine, Turkish and in 
fact all Oriental embroideries are seen in 
profusion, and fur is also lavishly em- 
ployed in decoration. Long cloaks of 
velvet, made straight and sleeveless, but 
full at the shoulders to accommodate the 
wide sleeves beneath, are very much 


FicurE No. 40. For description see page 668. 
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worn. These are lined throughout with 
fur or quilted silk, and are usually edged 
with fur. 


FABRICS. 


ConTRARY to all established prece- 
dent, Fashion decrees that the materials 
worn during the winter shall be, if any- 
thing, a degree richer and more costly 
than those presented in the autumn. 
Velvet is pre-eminently the fabric of the 
season, and in all its varieties—and 
their name is Legion—is much sought 
after by leaders of fashion. The beauti- 
ful ombré or shaded velvets, of whose in- 
describable loveliness we have already 
made mention, have created a decided 
sensation and will undoubtedly remain in 
high favor during the entire season. 
The exquisite blending of tints in this 
magnificent fabric is nothing short of 
marvellous, the color harmonies intro- 
duced in a single specimen being incon- 
ceivably delicate and striking. In one 
piece the fabric is shaded across its entire 
width from pale green to myrtle, this merg- 


ing almost imperceptibly into the richest 
tones of blue, these again deepening into 


royal purple. Another shades from pale 
rose to crimson, from crimson into lilac 
and on to the darkest heliotrope. The 
unusual beauty of the material has in- 
sured its success, but its extreme costli- 
ness will prevent its being worn by other 
than Fashion’s wealthiest votaries. 

Velours Russe has lost none of its 
original prestige and many new and 
striking patterns are shown, the color 
combinations of which must be seen to 
be appreciated. Velours phosphorescent 
is another modish fabric whose colors 
rival in brilliancy the plumage of the 
gayest bird of the tropics, green and blue, 
heliotrope and gold or navy blue and 
crimson being among the mixtures most 
frequently observed. 

Corded effects are a striking feature of 
the most popular woollen fabrics and 
numerous repped materials of the poplin 
order are at present being shown. A 
hew epingline presents an artistically 
contrived color effect in navy blue shot 
with crimson and dotted with tiny gold 
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pindots—a combination which is becom- 
ing immensely popular. Another sample 
is of black shot with gold, which, with 
every movement of the wearer, presents 
a varying hue. 

Of the all-wool materials the newest 
and most fashionable show a rough, 
hairy surface, combining well with the 
popular fur trimming, but having a pe- 
culiarly unkempt appearance when left 
quite plain. The new serges are coarsely 
ribbed, other favored weaves being the 
herringbone or chevron and a coarse 
twill with diagonal stripes of a darker 
color than the foundation. These are as 
popular in cheviots as in serges, but a 
newer cheviot has a basket weave and a 
rough, unfinished appearance which is 
very quaint and odd. 

Among silken fabrics bengalines are 
as much admired as ever, among the 
newest being the ondulé bengalines, 
having a crinkled horizontal cord, and 
and the iridescent bengalines, which have 
a glacé effect and hair-line stripes of 
colors contrasting prettily with the 
groundwork. Plaid silks are highly 
fashionable, a new corded silk in which 
all the Scotch tartans are shown being 
first in favor. 

In brocaded silks, which are very 
popular, there is a noticeable revival of 
antique styles, Henri Deux, Louis XIV. 
and Renaissance designs being about 
equally fashionable. The conventional 
palm is a favored pattern, though many 
of the richer fabrics present exquisite 
floral designs—baskets of flowers, sprays 
or bouquets being reproduced with won- 
derful accuracy. In these beautiful 
materials full scope is allowed to the 
fancy of the artist, and a morning in the 
stores will furnish conclusive proof that 
the imaginative faculty is by no means 
limited. 

For the younger women the fashion- 
able silks for evening wear are extremely 
delicate in coloring, pink and heliotrope 
in their palest tones seeming to predom- 
inate. Peach color, that daintiest and 
most exquisite of tints, in whose scintil- 
lating lustre is the faint blush of sunset 
skies, is a welcome revival, and the most 
admired blue is that which carries with 
it a suggestion of the turquoise. 
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MILLINERY. 


THE midwinter months are generally 
more prolific in modifications of prevail- 
ing styles than in novelties, few of which 
make their appearance after the season is 
fairly launched. A change that is re- 
markable for the abruptness of its intro- 
duction is to be noted in materials; for 
whereas a month or two since felt in all 
its varieties promised to become highly 
fashionable, it is now viewed with 
marked disfavor, and in the latest models 
is conspicuous by its absence. Felt pla- 
teaux are, however, being used by many 
milliners, and are very quaint and stylish 
when manipulated by a skillful artist, as 
they are capable of being treated in a 
manner entirely different from ordinary 
shapes. 

Cloth is now a favored material for 
hats, and is both newer and prettier than 
felt. The quality employed is very fine, 
with an almost satin-like finish, and the 
range of coloring is charming. Indeed, 
la mode seems this season to have run the 
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whole gamut of colors, the soft 

shades of grey, pink, heliotrope 

and Nile being especially favored. Green 
is seen in every shade, and the many tones 
of red and brown are of exceeding rich- 
ness and beauty. There seems also to be 
a decided penchant for white, which is 
really very lovely when combined with 
fur, feathers or velvet. Plaid is one of 


the idols of the moment, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that the fancy will prove 
a fleeting one, although at present 
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there is almost a mania for daring 
combinations of color, such as are 
presented in many Scotch tartans. 

Velvet has ever been recognized 
as an important aid to beauty, and 
this elegant fabric, both plain and 
glacé, is being utilized this season 
to an unprecedented extent. Fre- 
quently entire hats are composed 
of it, but more popular are the 
soft, full velvet crowns attached 
to brims of cloth or embroidery. 
An especially dainty hat has a full 
crown formed of a corner of emer- 
ald green velvet, lined with satin 
of the same shade. This is so ar- 
ranged that the ends fall to the 
front, where they stand in points. 
The brim, which is of pale Nile 
green cloth lined with the velvet, 
is cut deeply at the back, one end 
being caught up to the crown ; and 
an artistic group of Nile green 
ostrich tips is secured at the side 
of the back with a large jet and 
emerald buckle. 

The time has gone by when flow- 
ers were considered out of place on 
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hats intended for winter wear. There is now no 
season of the year in which they are unwelcome, 
and indeed it seems a graceful idea to brighten 
the dreary months of winter with echoes of sum- 
mer sweetness. The flowers now being worn are 
choicer than usual, and are fashioned and tinted 
with such consummate skill that they seem to lack 
nothing save perfume to render them perfectly 
natural. Large crushed roses are especially fa- 
yored, and are usually arranged to rest upon the 
hair, peeping out from beneath a coquettishly 
bent brim. 

Feathers, which continue to be in great demand, 
are seen in every 
variety, from the 
ever-popular 
Prince’s feathers 
to the fancy feath- 
er ornaments more 
recently intro- 
duced. Aigrettes 
are once more 
prominent in trim- 
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pear to be some- 
what less popular 
than earlier in the 
season. Frequent- 
ly they are seen in 
combination with 
an aigrette, an in- 
novation which im- 
parts to them a 
soupcon of novelty. 


mings, the most ad- dy cg oe SiS SA Buckles of all 
mired being those Sel , shapes and _ sizes 
formed of the tail are on the high 
feathers of the Par- wave of popular- 
adise bird or the ity, and few indeed 
side feathers of the are the hats and 
sifilet. Antenne bonnets seen with- 
are still used, Frevar Ho. 4" out one or more of 
though they ap- these pretty orna- 
ments. Gold, silver, steel and jet are all utilized 
extensively in their manufacture, and Rhine- 
stones, emeralds, sapphires and amethysts lend 

their pellucid lustre to the general display. 
Among the new imported models is a lovely 
hat in the Henri II. style, which has a soft 
crown of emerald green velvet draped on a 
brim of Nile green cloth, which is smoothly 
lined with the velvet. In front is a large bow 
of embroidered Persian galon, secured with an 
emerald buckle and finished with a fancy ai- 
grette. Another hat has a brim composed en- 
tirely of silk cord and narrow strips of felt, all 
in a pretty shade of fawn and woven together 
basket fashion. The full crown is of golden 
brown velvet, caught up in the centre with a 
large steel buckle and arranged in inward 
turning plaits which end in front in two 
sharp points. Prince’s tips matching the 
crown—two standing up straight while one 
droops over the hair—ornament the back, 
where they are secured with a velvet knot 

Ficure No. 5. and a steel buckle. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY 
PLATES. 


Fic. 1. This artistic carriage hat is 
made of black velvet, with insertings of 
jet openwork laid in the brim. The 
trimming consists of black corded ribbon 
and Prince’s plumes. The veil is at- 
tached to the hat in the back. 

Fic. 2. A stylish model is shown in 
this illustration. The hat is made of 
golden brown velvet, the artistically bent 
brim being finished with a narrow gold 
cord. In front is a large bow of velvet 
and champagne-colored ribbon, upon 
which rests a fancy bird, while at the 
back the brim is turned up sharply and 
secured with a knot of ribbon. 

Fic. 3 presents a walking hat of green 
felt edged with emerald green velvet. A 
band of gold embroidery is passed around 
the square crown, and the side trimming 
consists of pointed loops of velvet fastened 
with a small gold buckle. 

Fic. 4. This picturesque hat is of 
grey cloth, the brim being edged with a 
welt of grey velvet. Around the crown 


is a twist of grey corduroy ribbon, ar- 
ranged in front in a large bow, which is 
finished prettily with a panache of tips 
and an aigrette. 


Fic. 5. This quaint little bonnet is 
modelled in emerald green velvet. The 
crown is narrow and rather high, and the 
brim is bordered with a braided velvet 
edge. A fancy feather ornament consti- 
tutes the decoration in front and the 
bonnet is finished with strings of satin 
ribbon. 


NOTES ON HAIR DRESSING. 


WE are fortunate enough to live in an 
age when the influence of good taste 
overrules every other consideration, and 
when it is no longer necessary for every 
woman to conform to each new fashion, 
regardless of its becomingness to her face 
and figure. It is not so many years ago 
that when some famous individual chose 
to approve a certain method of dressing 
the hair, no matter how extravagant it 
might be, the whole world of women, tall 
and short, stout and slender, were expect- 
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ed to blindly follow her example. This 
is no longer necessary ; on the contrary, 
it is considered an unmistakable evidence 
of vulgarity and “snobbishness” to be 
absolutely governed by fashion, whether 
it is becoming or not. 

Looking back on the many styles of 
hair dressing in vogue during the past 
hundred years, one is stricken with aston- 
ishment that women should ever have 
been found willing to sacrifice not only 
beauty and comfort, but cleanliness also 
to the inexorable dictates of fashion. A 
reference to any pictures or illustrated 
books of the period just prior to the 
French Revolution will be amply suffi- 
cient to Convince anyone that such was 
the actual state of the case. A visit to 
the hairdresser was in those days an affair 
of no little importance, and not to be 
lightly undertaken, for the erection of 
the enormous mass of false hair, built 
upon a foundation of tow, and decorated 
with flowers, feathers and birds, must 
have consumed many valuable hours. 
When completed, however, it was not 
taken down for weeks, and often not 
until sanitary considerations rendered it 
necessary. Frequently this wonderful 
structure towered above the wearer's 
head to the height of two or three feet, 
and to such an extent was the extrava- 
gance carried that it became necessary to 
remove the roofs of the coaches used by 
the most fashionable women of the period 
in order to accommodate their extraordi- 
nary headgear. 

It may be taken as a cheering sign of 
the times that women in these days use 
their own common sense, and do not al- 
low themselves to become such willing 
slaves to the mandates of fashion; and 
we venture to hope that the chignon era 
a few years since was the last of such 
folly of which our enlightened American 
womanhood will be guilty. 

The woman who is fortunate enough 
to possess beautiful hair cannot value it 
too highly, but to keep it so requires un- 
remitting care and attention. An hour 
each day is not too much to devote to 
brushing it, and although this may be 
quite a fatiguing exercise, it may be sat- 
isfactory to know that it is an excellent 
method of developing the muscles of the 
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arms and chest. The brush should have 
long, soft bristles that will go quite 
through the hair and remove every par- 
ticle of dust, and must, above all things 
be immaculately clean. A comb is rare- 
ly necessary if the hair is kept well 
brushed, but when used should be a 
coarse one. A fine comb is apt to break 
and split the hair. At night the hair 
should be braided loosely, tied with a 
soft ribbon and allowed to hang. In 
this way a complete rest is afforded it, 
and it is prevented from breaking. 

Some care should also be given to the 
selection of pins for the hair. Coarse, 
rough, or sharply pointed pins should be 
avoided, as they will eventually spoil the 
most beautiful hair. The best and safest 
pins are those made of amber or tortoise 
shell. 

Many fashionable women have adopted 
the new fancy for parting the hair, either 
exactly in the centre or slightly to one 
side. Only women with very regular 
features should attempt the part immedi- 
ately in the centre, as it is extremely try- 
ing to most faces; parting the hair a little 
on one side is, however, rather becoming 
than otherwise. A pretty style is known 
as the Coquette, and in this the part does 
not go quite through the bang, but al- 
lows the hair softly to frame the face, so 
that the effect is not at all a masculine 
one. 

Another new coiffure, adapted for 
evening wear, is a recent importation 
from the French capital. The hair is 
waved slightly and drawn rather high on 
the back of the head, where it is arranged 
in loose puffs and fastened with a pearl- 
handled dagger, while a single curl 
droops softly to the neck. In front 
there is but the suggestion of a bang, 
from which the hair is drawn up 4 la 
Pompadour. This style should be affect- 
ed only by women with oval faces and 
long white throats. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


IT is always with a sensation of keen 
delight that the woman of artistic in- 
stincts envelops herself in her furs, for no 
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one has a truer appreciation of the fact 
that their velvety softness lends an added 
charm to feminine loveliness. Moreover, 
furs of superfine quality are never really 
out of date, and when skilfully made up 
have a special value of their own. 

Sealskin garments are exceedingly pop- 
ular during the present season, and many 
fashionable women have had their coats 
and cloaks remodelled in the prevailing 
styles. Years ago the most elegant seal- 
skin coat was but a shapeless and unlovely 
garment, in which the most graceful figure 
could not but look utterly unattractive ; 
but now that furriers have learned how to 
follow the perfect lines of a perfect figure 
a coat of fine sealskin is indeed “a thing of 
beauty.” The combination of sable with 
sealskin is now quite the mode, and for 
this purpose sable tails are most appro- 
priate. Sometimes they are mounted 
separately, forming a kind of border to 
the garment, while in other instances they 
are arranged so as to form double lines of 
trimming. Russian and Canadian sables 
are both worn, but the former is preferred 
by ultra fashionable women. 

Boas, both of fur and feathers, still re- 
tain their hold on the popular fancy. 
Among the newest of these desirable ad- 
juncts of a fashionable costume is one of 
amber fox as soft and light as thistle-down. 
White lace boas, intended for theatre and 
evening wear, are frequently studded with 
pearls or moonstones, and are tied at the 
throat with long loops of white satin 
ribbon which fall nearly to the hem of 
the dress. 

Embroideries are still shown in _ be- 
wildering variety. The newest and most 
popular are thoroughly Oriental both in 
coloring and design, and are the very 
embodiment of beauty and art. The 
blending of tints in some specimens is 
simply exquisite, showing the broadest 
effects of contrasting hues and yet deli- 
cate enough to appeal to the artistic sense 
of every lover of the beautiful. Aside 
from the brilliantly-colored silks, gold, 
silver, pearls and other gems are largely 
employed in their manufacture, the effect 
being nothing short of gorgeous. One 
very beautiful sample shown to us was 
a wide panel of petunia velvet, solidly 
embroidered in gold thread and studded 
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with iridescent green and gold sequins, 
which are, by the way, a noticeable fea- 
ture m the new garnitures. Another 
piece, equally effective, was on white 
satin, and presented an elaborate ara- 
besque design in colored silks and irides- 
cent beads. A small, sleeveless Figaro 
jacket of emerald green velvet, richly 
embroidered in gold and dotted with 
iridescent bronze sequins, was a striking 
novelty and would form an attractive 
addition to an evening gown of plain 
silk. 

Lace seems to be as high in favor as 
ever, though it is rarely seen on other 
than tea, dinner or evening dresses. 
Point d’Irlande and Point de Géne are 
still the most popular of the coarser va- 
rieties, and come in a great diversity of 
designs. Point appliqué and Oriental 
lace also claim favorable recognition. 
Among fine laces, which are again be- 
coming fashionable, Chantilly and Point 
(esprit are the most admired. 

For reception and evening dresses a 
fine Chantilly net is being utilized, which 
is studded thickly with Rhinestones. 
Viewed in the light of many lamps, 
when the stones scintillate with every 
movement of the wearer, the effect is 
brilliant and dazzling in the extreme. 
A similar net shows an unique design in 
iridescent beads, and is studded with tiny 
sequins of iridescent metal. A beautiful 
white Chantilly lace, the design of which 
is accurately carried out in seed pearls 
and silver thread, is especially worthy 
of mention, although the effect it pro- 
duces is indescribable. It is probable 
that these decorations will be much worn 
by wealthy women during the winter, 
their extreme costliness placing them be- 
yond the reach of the general throng and 
thus saving them from being too gener- 
ally patronized. A dinner gown of rich 
black satin, recently made for a New 
York mondaine, was rendered especially 
striking by an 
gold thread and iridescent beetles’ wings 
mounted on fine net and draping the 
entire skirt. The same trimming ap- 
peared on the bodice in the form of a 
deep corselet and again around the neck 
in a wide berthe, which drooped over the 
shoulder and formed a short sleeve. 


Sgyptian trimming of 
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Fringes are becoming more and more 
popular as the season approaches matur- 
ity. They are generally very narrow, 
being rarely more than an inch and q 
half wide, and are composed chiefly of 
pearl or gold and silver beads, though 
some jet fringes are shown. 

Chiffon will still be worn, though per. 
haps not as extensively as heretofore. It 
‘has had an unprecedented run of popu- 
larity, owing, doubtless, to its singular 
delicacy of texture and coloring. 

Figaro and Marie Antoinette fichus 
are favored by many women, and are 
developed in fine lace, chiffon, or mous- 
seleine de soie bordered with lace. They 
are draped daintily over the shoulders 
and knotted carelessly across the bust. 
They are becoming to most people, thin 
figures receiving added fullness by their 
use, while stout ones are softened and 
etherealized. 


NOVELTIES. 


Wuite and gold china is again fan- 
cied for dinner sets and is very much 
used. With this china table lamps with 
plaited shades of yellow lissé are consid- 
ered quite correct. 


GIRDLEs of dull gold filigree studded 
with jewels are a fashionable adjunct toa 
tea or evening gown of classic simplicity 
of design. These girdles are accurate 
copies of rare specimens of the gold- 
smith’s art, and have become very popu- 
lar since the development of the present 
craze for the antique. 


OrrIENTALISM being the order of the 
day, the decoration of one’s house, to be 
utterly au fait, must be thoroughly East- 


ern in detail and design. A new idea is 
the use of Oriental saddlebags for various 
decorative purposes, their magnificent col- 
oring and the richness of the embroidery 
which signalize them rendering them es 
pecially attractive. In the state in which 
they are imported they are highly artistic, 
but the vandalism which transforms them 
into chair covers, cushion covers, ete., 
sets at defiance all the rules of good taste 
and robs them of. the intrinsic value 
which they possess as works of art. 





